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DOCTRINAL CONTENTS OF CHRIST’S TEACHING 
IN THE SYNOPTICAL GOSPELS. 


HE kingdom of heaven is the starting point and the central sub- 
ject of Christ’s preaching. We are led to expect this from the 
announcement of John the Baptist in heralding the coming of Christ, 
“ Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand”: and when Christ 
commences his public labors in Galilee, it is with the same proclama- 
tion. So when he sends out the twelve apostles and the seventy dis- 
ciples, he delivers to them as the message which is to form the theme 
of their preaching, “ Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 
And as he starts with this theme, so he is constantly returning to it 
and referring his other teachings to it. Evidently from the manner 
of both John and Christ in speaking of this kingdom, introducing it, 
as they do, abruptly and without any explanation, and from the 
presence of the idea, though not the expression, in the Old Testa- 
ment, it was no strange thing which came to the ears of the Jews, 
but rather the announcement of a long and anxiously expected event. 
The setting up of this kingdom was what they expected at the com- 
ing of the Messiah. The character and form which it developed were 


entirely unexpected even to the most spiritually-minded of the Jews; 
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but its coming had been the hope and consolation of a nation whose 
glory had departed. Whether Christ merely announced it at first, 
or gave them some idea of its nature, we can only conjecture. The 
command “ repent ” associated with it, may or may not have rendered 
this explanation necessary, since even with their notions this pre- 
paratory act might have seemed natural and necessary. If we may 
judge from the general character of Christ’s teaching, which accords 
too with the generally progressive character of all Scriptural teach- 
ing, Christ probably left this germinal truth to be developed by his 
subsequent teaching and acts, merely supporting it from the familiar 
prophecies of the Old Testament. One thing, however, we notice in 
Mark’s account of Christ’s early preaching, chap. i. 15, the an- 
nouncement was an cdayyédtov, glad tidings. So he was not coming 
to strike terror into the hearts of men by re-establishing God’s sub- 
verted kingdom over His rebellious subjects, and punishing them for 
their sins; but in some strange way, shadowed forth in prophecy, 
but never fully understood, this was to be a kingdom of grace, in 
heralding which the angels sang not only, “Glory to God in the 
_ highest,” but also “ peace on earth, good will to men.” The subject 
of Christ’s teaching is announced in this facrdsia rod Seod, and its key- 
note is struck in the gracious edayyétov, 

The prominence then which Christ gave to this subject makes it 
the proper centre about which to group his teachings, and further 
study has shown no other principle of classification which will intro- 
duce all the topics discussed and exhibit their relations. 

The first question which Christ considers which throws light on 
the character of this kingdom, is the nature of its membership. The 
opening words of the Sermon on the Mount describe its members as 
xtwyot TH mvedpatt—poor in spirit, Matt. v.1; and in verse 10 he 
promises the same blessing to those who are persecuted on account 
of righteousness. We think that a careful study of the beatitudes 
will show that these two are the most fundamental and comprehen- 
sive traits upon which blessing is pronounced, and that in like 
manner this blessing is the one in which all the rest are included. 
If this is a correct view, then we have here a general description of 
the blessings of the heavenly kingdom and the characteristics of its 
members. The poverty of spirit is that humility which recognizes 
its own spiritual destitution and weakness and need, and which, by 
leading a man outside of himself and inducing faith, is the prerequi- 
site condition of all spiritual blessing. And thus near the very 
beginning of Christ’s teaching we are introduced into the mysteries 
of God’s kingdom ; we are shown that it is a kingdom of grace; that 
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men have forfeited all rights to its privileges, and must approach it 
with humility and as supplicants. The importance of this spirit is 
shown too in the account of the Pharisee and the Publican, and in 
the commendations which he bestows on the childlike spirit. Matt. 
xviii. 3 sq.; xix. 14; Luke xviii. 9sq. But if this is the fundamen- 
tal quality of the members of Christ’s kingdom, the righteousness of 
chap. v. 10 is the comprehensive trait to which all the rest belong. 
The blessing of the kingdom is here, to be sure, promised to those per- 
secuted for righteousness’ sake. But Christ could hardly be intending 
to found a distinction on a mere accident like this of persecution. He 
adds this because persecution in some form is the lot of righteous- 
ness in a sinful world, righteousness, whether it encounter active 
opposition or not, being the cause of the blessing. The contents of 
this term righteousness we shall treat in connection with the law of 
the kingdom. This being the character of the members, and as we 
shall see, required of them all, the kingdom of heaven must be a 
kingdom of holiness. We should expect this already from the teach- 
ings of the Old Testament, and from the term itself, “kingdom of 
God,” and its equivalent, “kingdom of heaven.” The one is the king- 
dom which on earth is the type of heaven. So in the Lord’s Prayer 
Christ teaches us to pray “thy kingdom come, thy will be done, as 
in heaven, also upon the earth.” Matt. vi. 10. See also Matt. v. 20; 
‘xiii. 47; xxv. 46, in which Christ insists upon this righteousness as 
the distinguishing characteristic of a member of God’s kingdom. 

We find further that the members of the kingdom are distinguished 
by meekness, v. 5; mercy, v.7; xviii. 23; benevolence, xxv. 34 sq.; 
self-sacrifice, Luke xiv. 28; Matt. xix. 23, 24; x. 37; xvi. 24; and 
peaceableness, v. 9, which are intimately connected with the poverty 
of spirit mentioned above, inasmuch as they involve toward men the 
same absence of reference to self which distinguishes that in relation 
to God; and by a dissatisfaction with the things of earth, v. 4; 
purity, v.8; and strong desire for righteousness, v. 6, which are 
more closely connected with the righteousness next mentioned. 

We infer from this description of the character of its members, 
first, that the kingdom of heaven is a spiritual kingdom, whose sub- 
jects are not distinguished nor selected for race or nationality, but 
for moral character. We have anticipated here at the commence- 
ment then Christ’s command to go into all the world and preach the 
gospel to every creature, Peter's vision in regard to Cornelius and the 
Gentiles generally whom he represented, and Paul’s position and doc- 
trine as the apostle tothe Gentiles. We also infer from the connection 
of vss. 5, 6, 7 and 10 of chap. v, that while the state required of the 
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members is one of righteousness, their previous state has been sinful, 
and thus that the kingdom is one of grace and not of strict justice, 
and that the righteousness required is to fit them for the kingdom of 
holiness, and not to entitle them to it. We are thus led to expect 
further teaching in regard to this point. And finally we learn that 
it is a kingdom which governs by the consent of its subjects, and not 
by any exercise of force, since it is promised as a blessing. 

Closely connected with this subject of the character of its subjects 
is that of the law of the kingdom of God. We find Christ at the out- 
set, Matt. v. 17, defining its relation to the Old Testament law. He 
says that he came zAnpdaat tov vdpor, 1. €., a8 his subsequent discourse 
shows, in part at least to complete the law; to fill out in his teach- 
ings what had been left incomplete at the original giving of the law 
on account of the hardness of men’s hearts. And thus too the rela- 
tions of the more spiritual kingdom to the national theocracy were 
expressed in its more perfect law. That was a civil rather than a 
religious community, and hence its law was a civil code, in some in- 
stances accommodating the strictness of the moral law to the neces- 
sities of a human government, and containing positive enactments as 
well as moral laws. But Christ was setting up a spiritual kingdom, 
and while he made the Old Testament law the basis of its moral code, 
he spiritualized it to adapt it to the necessities of a purely religious 
community. According to this, then, the basis of the iaw of God’s 
kingdom is the Old Testament moral law, specially as summed up in 
the two great commandments. Luke x. 26 sq.; Matt. xxii. 35 sq. 
This announcement of the two principles underlying and containing 
all the special enactments of the law had already been made in the 
Old Testament, Deut. vi. 4, 5, and Lev. xix. 18; and it seems to 
have been understood as such among the Jews, the more instructed 
part of them at least; for in the passage in Matthew the lawyer 
himself understands immediately Christ’s answer, and shows his 
familiarity with the principle in his own reply; and in the passage 
in Luke, when that lawyer is referred by Christ to the law for the 
answer to his question, he gives himself the same summary of the 
law. It is not then in these general principles that Christ completes 
and spiritualizes the Oid Testament law, but in the special applica- 
tions of them. In the Sermon on the Mount, that part of it included 
between the seventeenth and forty-eighth verses of the fifth chapter of 
Matthew is devoted to this ziypdoai tiv véuov. He points out and 
supplies certain deficiencies; announces the principles on which cer- 
tain laws were based, and shows that they included more than the 
special enactments founded on them, so that the law is incomplete as 
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being only a partial expression of the principle. Thus in regard to 
murder, chap. v. 21, he shows that anger is the evil principle of the 
act, and that we must guard against other less heinous manifestations 
of it, or we shall render ourselves liable to the punishment which in 
the Old Testament law is awarded only to the single extreme act. 
In the same way unlawful desire is the adultery of the heart. Chap. 
v. 27 sq. Divorce, according to the Jewish law, Deut. xiv. 1, could 
be procured merely on the ground of-dislike by means of a written 
release. This enactment, however, which Christ clearly shows to be 
not merely a deficient expression of moral principle, but a contra- 
vention of it, involving adultery in its fulfillment, I have always ex- 
plained as part of the civil code given to the Jews, since God would 
scarcely accommodate moral law to the state of men’s hearts, but 
might the civil law, which must always be an incomplete expression 
of the moral. Christ shows, v. 31; xix. 3-12; Luke xvi. 18 sq., that 
divorce is justifiable only on the ground of adultery, and that Moses 
permitted it on other grounds merely because of the hardness of 
their hearts. 

If we understand rightly Christ’s concise and pregnant teaching in 
regard to the oath, v. 33 sq., he substitutes for this form of assevera- 
tion the law of absolute veracity, “‘ Let your word be, yea, yea, nay, 
nay.” That is, all oaths, whatever they may be, involve in them- 
selves an ultimate reference to God. But the Christian is supposed 
to have such a constant sense of God’s presence that this appeal is 
unnecessary to him, and his mere word is to have to him all the 
solemnity of an oath. This distinction between the oath and the or- 
dinary assertion is necessary among men in order to guard carefully 
against falsehood in certain circumstances where the absolute truth 
is unusually important; but among Christians this ought to be un- 
necessary, and the aim should be rather to cultivate a sense of rever- 
ence for the truth at all times and under all circumstances. This 
law, however, in the very nature of things applies only to the rela- 
tions between members of the kingdom, and not between the kingdom 
and the world. For it is based on reciprocity, and can exist only 
where the general love of truth begets general confidence. 

The next revision of the law is more fundamental in its character. 
The Jewish law inculcated strict retaliation, “‘ An eye for an eye, and 
a tooth for a tooth,” in men’s dealings with each other, of course 
through the civil law and government. But Christ substitutes for 
this the law of forbearance and forgiveness. Chap. v. 38 sq.; Cf. Ex. 
xxi. 24; Lev. xxiv. 20. In this case too his command presents 
rather an ideal to be reached than a rule to be strictly observed 
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But in this case the impracticability does not seem to result as in the 
previous one, from the relations of the kingdom to the outside world, 
since the very occasions for its observance result from these relations. 
They presuppose injustice and wrong, and these of course belong to 
the relations between the world and Christians, and not between 
Christians. Christ gives us here then the spirit which is to actuate 
Christians in their personal relations to men, and the limitations of 
the law arise from their more public relations to society and to civil 
government, where the necessary considerations of public justice and 
safety restrain the exercise of the Christian spirit of submission, but 
should not interfere with the cultivation of that spirit itself. 

In the next citation which the Lord makes from Old Testament 
law: “Thou shalt love thy neighbor, and hate thine enemy,” v. 43 
sq.; the latter part is a traditional gloss of the Rabbis. Whether it 
is an expression of the spirit of the law, and so a justifiable addition, 
seems doubtful. From the position of the Jews as a theocratic na- 
tion, their enemies were the enemies of God, and hence in some of the 
most spiritual portions of the Old Testament this hatred is most 
vehemently expressed. In the passage in which the first clause of 
-this command is found, Lev. xix. 18, the term neighbor is restricted 
to the Jews themselves; and so whether the positive command of 
hatred to their enemies is justified by the spirit of the law, as it re- 
garded their relations to them, or not, it seems at least certain that 
Christ is extending the application of this law of love by making it 
universal. The Jewish law, whether it actually inculcated hatred 
even to public enemies or not, certainly restricted the application of 
the opposite to its own subjects and their internal relations. Hence 
the law of universal love, including even love to enemies, is one of 
the most important additions which Christ makes to the Old Testa- 
ment law. He enforces it too by a reference to God’s iy.7iscriminate 
bestowal of earthly blessings, and implies that in the exercise of this 
forgiving spirit, men make one of the last, most important and most 
difficult steps in the imitation of his perfection, vss. 45-48. 

Christ thus in these corrections and additions to the Old Testament 
law takes the members of his kingdom out of the region of mere 
literal rules into that of broad general principles, and develops the lead- 
ing characteristic of Christian law, namely, its freedom. It lays down 
certain general principles, and inculcates a certain spirit, and leaves the 
man in many cases to apply these in conduct himself. Thus in regard 
to the Sabbath, the observance of which was one of the chief points 
of dispute between himself and the Jews, Christ shows in the first 
place that this is not a moral law, involves no moral principle in 
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itself; but is one of those laws made for the good of man, the strict 
observance of which may sometimes be set aside in order better to 
subserve the very object of the law. “The Sabbath,” he says, “was 
made for man, not man for the Sabbath.” Hence physical necessity 
may justify its infraction, as in the case of David with reference to 
another law of a similar class; or two laws may conflict with each other, 
involving the necessary violation of one, as in the case of the priests 
on the Sabbath day in the Temple service. See Matt. xii. 1-8; 
ix. 14; Luke xiii. 10 sq.; xiv. 1-6. And yet connected with this 
freedom is a strictness unknown to the Jewish law. For as Christ shows 
in regard to murder and adultery, the principles include and exclude 
more than the most elaborate set of rules that could be framed. 

This leads directly to another characteristic of the law of the king- 
dom as developed by Christ, namely, the necessity of right principles 
and motives to render actions right in themselves acceptable to 
God. This is what we should expect from his summing up the law 
in the two commands to love God supremely and our neighbor as 
ourselves, since right actions are the necessary result of these princi- 
ples; but these actions do not always indicate the existence of these 
principles, but may be caused by wrong motives. Thus alms-giving, 
prayer and fasting are, as actions, in themselves right; but if they do 
not proceed from benevolence, trust, and a sense of sin, but from a 
desire to please men with a parade of outward righteousness, they are 
no longer the d:xatosbvy 820d which Christ demands, Matt. vi. 33, but 
a dtxacocbvn av3pdézwy, Matt v. 20 and xi. 18. See Matt. vi. 1 sq. The 
necessity of this he shows still further in the command to lay up 
treasure in heaven, which stands in immediate connection and logical 
relation with the preceding. Matt. vi. 19 sq. The kingdom to which his 
hearers belonged was a heavenly kingdom, and hence they must obey 
the law of heaven and exhibit its spirit; but if they merely copied its 
external life to please men, then their treasure would be on earth and 
among men. He still further shows that it is impossible to mingle 
the two sets of motives, or to serve both God and mammon. This is 
what those did who prayed, fasted or gave alms to gain the approba- 
tion of men. They performed acts pleasing to God, but to serve their 
own selfish interests; their acts went one way and their motives 
another ; they were attempting to serve two masters; and that was 
impossible in itself and incompatible with the supreme love and ser- 
vice which God demands. Matt. vi. 24. This constant reference to 
God in our actions and desire to please him rather than men, he also 


inculcates in Luke xii. 31 sq., where regard for the poor rather than 
the rich is enjoined. 
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But while Christ insists on this purity of heart and singleness of 
motive, Matt. xii. 34; xv. 20; xxiii. 26, he lays almost equal emphasis 
on the necessity of outward obedience as the fruit of this inward 
righteousness. Matt. vii. 16; xii. 33; vii. 21; xxi. 28, 43; Luke xiii. 27. 
The lack of correspondence on either side, either of the heart with the 
externally right conduct, or of the conduct with the professed state of 


the heart, is the hypocrisy which he so frequently and so sternly de- 


nounces in the Scribes and Pharisees. Matt. xxii. 14 sq.; Mark 
xii. 38 sq.; Luke xi. 42 sq. 

Another characteristic of the law of the kingdom of heaven set 
forth by Christ is that it is positive and not merely negative. The 
moral law of the Old Testament, as summed up in the ten command- 
ments, is mostly a series of prohibitions. But the law of Christ’s 
kingdom seeks not merely to eradicate men’s sins, but to cultivate 
positive virtues. This we see in a general review of Christ’s teach- 
ing, and he calls particular attention to it in Matt. xii. 43 sq. 

In regard to the basis of this law, Christ teaches us that the charac- 
ter of God is the standard of perfection at which its subjects should 
aim, and thus that its requirements are in one light the imitation of 


‘him. Matt. v. 48. The law is the expression of His character, and 


up to the coming of Christ it was the only expression of it. Of 
course in our relations to God, the law was not this; but our rela- 
tions to him and the resulting duties were the counterpart of his 
relations and mercies to us. But Christ by his union of the two 
characters, divine and human, in himself, is at once the revealer of 
the Father, and a living example of the-perfect fulfillment of men’s 
duties to the Father. He shows us what God is and what men should 
be. He refers frequently to himself as an example of the spirit which 
he seeks to cultivate in men, Matt. xx. 28; xvi. 33 sq.; xi. 29; xviii. 
11-13 ; and this too is the impression which he made on his followers. 
Matt. xii. 17 sq.; viii. 17. Here then is an important element in 
Christ’s work. He is not only the teacher, the preacher of God’s 
kingdom, and the reformer of its law; he is the embodiment of that 
law, the example of its subjects. 

We come now to consider the special duties of the members of this 
kingdom; those which result from this membership—their official 
duties. Their general duties which belong to them as moral beings, 
and which are only re-enforced by their relations to the kingdom of 
heaven, we have already discussed under the law of the kingdom and 
the character of its members. Before taking up this question, how- 
ever, we will discuss briefly the question whether Christ represents 
this character as at once fully realized, and this law as completely 
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obeyed from the first, or whether they are shown to be gradually ful- 
filled in the life of the Christian. In answering this we notice first 
that Christ assumes the existence of sin in his followers. Thus in the 
Lord’s Prayer, Matt. vi. 9-15, he directs his disciples to pray for 
forgiveness of sins, for safety from temptation and deliverance from 
evil. He represents him who breaks a commandment and teaches 
men the same, as least, but as still occupying a place in the kingdom 
of heaven. Matt. v.19. So in Matt. xviii. 6, he shows the possibility 
of leading one of his little ones into sin. And he occasionally rebukes 
his disciples for the want of faith, as in Mark iv. 40; Luke xxiv. 25. 

The next consideration is that he represents the members of the 
kingdom to be hungering and thirsting after righteousness, Matt. 
v. 6, which necessarily implies its non-attainment. And finally, his 
representation of the kingdom of heaven in the heart of man as in the 
outer world, is always that of a progressive principle. This law of 
growth he enforces in the parable of the leaven, in which he illus- 
trates the gradual diffusion of the principle of righteousness through 
the heart, Matt. xiii. 33; in the parable of the wheat and tares, in 
which the wheat grows till harvest time, Matt. xiii. 24 sq.; and in 
the parables of the ten minae and the five talents, Luke xix. 11 sq.; 
Matt. xxv. 14 8q., in which he illustrates the conditions of this growth 
in cultivation by exercise of the powers given to us. The represen- 
tation is thus evidently of a gradual process continued till the harvest 
at the end of life. And the duties of members of the kingdom with 
reference to themselves consist in attaining this righteouness of God 
based on love to God and to men, and the fulfilling of the law based 
on the same principles; and final salvation is promised only to those 
who endure to the end. 

What we wish to consider now, however, is their official duties. 
These take their character from the two-fold relations of members to 
the kingdom of heaven and to the world, and to the position of the 
two in reference to each other. The kingdom of God in its very na- 
ture embraces rightfully the entire world, but its actual dominion 
extends over only a small part of this rightful domain. Its members 
then owe it to their position to extend it in the way pointed out by 
their Lord. But this kingdom has for its object not only God’s glory, 
but also man’s good, and they therefore owe the same duty to the 
race to which they belong. And this is Christ’s teaching. He shows 
them first that they are to further these objects by the influence of 
their example, so that the cultivation of their Christian character just 
mentioned belongs also to this part of their work. They are the light 
and the salt of the earth. Matt. v.13sq. This salt, which alone 
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preserves the world from corruption, they must not allow to become 
savorless ; and this light they must not only keep burning, but in 
conspicuous places where men can see it. Mark iv. 21 sq. Men are 
to see their good works and glorify their Father in heaven. Matt. v. 16. 

But in order to make their example effective, two things are neces- 
sary: first, that they make themselves known as members of this 
kingdom ; and second, that they make their lives such as to com- 
mend it to others. Both are equally necessary, since the former 
alone would dishonor the cause, while the second alone would add to 
their own good fame, but would not honor the kingdom with which 
their identification was not professed. Hence we have baptism insti- 
tuted, in which men signify their membership in Christ’s kingdom. 
And as this is, as we have seen, a spiritual kingdom, men signify by 
this act no mere outward connection with it, but the possession of 
those qualities which mark its membership. Mark xvi. 16; Matt. 
xxviii. 19. 

But they are also to extend the kingdom to which they belong by 
their active endeavors. This kingdom, as we have seen above, glori- 
fies God and benefits men; it is the appointed agent for both these 
- objects; and thus the law of love to both God and man implies the 
endeavor to extend this kingdom as its necessary consequence. Matt. 
xxii. 39. Then the parable of the laborers in the vineyard, Matt. 
xx. 1-16; of the mustard seed, Matt. xiii. 31 sq.; of the marriage of 
the king’s son, Matt. xxii. 1-14; and of the great supper, Luke xiv. 
15-24 ; all show that Christ’s kingdom is to be extended on earth by 
the work of his disciples ; the first on the ground mainly of their re- 
lations to God, and the last two partly on both grounds, but mainly 
on that of their duties to men, since they illustrate the gracious 
character of God's invitation to men. The same duty may be plainly 
inferred also from the fact that after certain cures performed by 
Christ, as of the demoniacs of Gadara, Mark v. 18 sq., he commands 
the persons cured to proclaim the benefits conferred on them; and 
even in the cures where he forbids this, he assumes and guards 
against the natural and reasonable impulse. Of course the analogy 
of spiritual benefits to these is plain, and the inference is obvious. 
And finally, this work is distinctly commanded by Christ to the 
twelve, Matt. ix. 35; x. 42, and afterwards to the seventy. Luke x. 
1-16. To be sure it is restricted in their case to the Jews, and 
Christ too limits his work to the same. Butin the great commission 
he extends the work to his disciples generally, and also its sphere to 
all nations. Matt. xxviii. 19; Luke xxiv. 48. 

The next question which we will consider is the privileges of this 
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kingdom, the blessings bestowed on its members. Christ himself 
divides these into blessings belonging to this world, and to the, world 
to come, Mark x. 29 sq., promising his disciples a hundred fold here 
and eternal life hereafter. The nature of the blessings included in the 
hundred fold here we may infer to be the spiritual equivalent of the 
things promised, since we can scarcely expect a literal fulfillment of 
these blessings, such as houses, brothers and sisters, children and 
fields. Among the blessings included in those of the present life 
Christ names consolations for the sorrows of life. Matt.v.4. He 
always leads his disciples to expect sorrow in this life, even an un- 
usual amount of it. In the passage just cited he assumes that this 
will be their lot, and in the tenth verse he proceeds on the supposi- 
tion that they will be exposed to persecution in some form. So in 
the first passage quoted he modifies his promise of the blessings which 
they are to enjoy here by the addition pera dewypndv, with persecutions. 
And in the account of the rich man and Lazarus he implies that those 
who are blessed hereafter have their evil things in this world. Luke 
xvi. 25. He shows his disciples, Matt. xvi. 21 sq., that he is to 
suffer persecution and death for men, and that those who wish to 
attach themselves to him, must take up their cross and follow him. 
But while he never leads them to expect exemption from this com- 
mon lot of men here, he does promise them comfort and consolation. 
He shows them that it is through this experience that they are to 
inherit eternal life. Mark ix. 35sq. His teaching in regard to all 
sorrow is that it is disciplinary in its character, Luke xiii. 2 sq., and 
so in the Christian’s earnest desire after holiness, this sorrow is trans- 
muted into a blessing. 

Another blessing belonging partly at least to this life, which Christ 
promises to his people, is satisfaction of the desires after righteousness 
which they have begun to entertain. “ Blessed are they who hunger 
and thirst after righteousness, for they shall be filled.” Matt. v. 6. 
As we have seen above, this satisfaction is not immediate and com- 
plete ; and it is implied in the passage itself that their position here 
is one of continual desire and not of full satisfaction. But they shall 
be satisfied, and they have this to look forward to while they are here, 
and also its gradual accomplishment as an actual possession. Closely 
connected with this blessing as a means of its attainment is that of 
prayer and the promises regarding its answer. See Matt. vii. 7 sq.; 
xviii. 19; Luke xi.5 sq.; xviii. 1 sq.; Matt. xxi. 22. Christ founds this 
promise of answer to prayer in the first passage quoted on the relation 
of children which the members of the kingdom sustain to God, show- 
ing that God as their Father is more willing to bestow good things on 
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them than earthly parents on their children. In the second passage 
it is founded on God’s relation to Christ his Son, who promises to be 
with the assemblies of his brethren. The argument is, it shall be 
done for you by my Father, because Iam with you. In the passages, 
Luke xviii. 1 sq.; xi. 5 sq., it is based on the infinite excellence of 
God as compared with men, from whom nevertheless we expect yield- 
ing to our importunity, even sometimes in extreme cases. In the 
former of these it is connected with God’s peculiar relation to his 
chosen people, his éxdextoé, The conditions on which he promises 
this answer to prayer are first and chiefly faith. This is indeed 
the spirit which induces prayer in any true sense of the word, and 
thus the condition of prayer itself as well as of its answer. So we 
do not always find this condition given, because it is implied 
in prayer itself. But prayer is so apt to degenerate into a mere 
form, that Christ in most cases emphasizes the condition, as -in 
Matt. xxi. 22; Luke xviii. 8. In all these passages, in fact, Christ 
endeavors to encourage and inspire faith in God, and thus to lead 
them to prayer. The only other condition which Christ makes to 
this promise is forgiveness of others. Matt. vi. 14 sq.; Mark xi. 25. 
He shows the principle on which this is based in the parable of the 
two debtors. Matt. xviii. 23 sq. God’s answer to prayer is founded 
entirely on his grace, and so the forgiveness of our sins is at the 
foundation of all the other blessings which he bestows. Thus in 
prayer, unless we exercise a forgiving spirit, we are asking God to do 
for us what we are unwilling to do for others. Forgiveness is thus 
the attitude toward men, as faith is toward God, which renders our 
prayers acceptable. The connection between prayer and the blessing 
of righteousness bestowed on the members of the kingdom, is shown 
by the petitions in the Lord’s Prayer, “ Lead us not into temptation, 
but deliver us from evil” ; and by the blessing set forth as the repre- 
sentative blessing in Luke xi. 13, “How much more shall your 
heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them who ask him.” The 
comprehensiveness of the prayer, however, which Christ teaches his 
disciples, would show that while this and the forgiveness of sins on 
which he also lays stress are the chief blessings to be sought, prayer 
is the medium of all blessings to the Christian. 

Another blessing fundamental in its character, promised to the 
members of the kingdom and belonging in part at least to this world, 
is that of forgiveness of sins. Matt. vi. 12, 14; Mark xi. 25 sq.; 
Luke xxiv. 47. In the cases in which Christ announced to persons 
the forgiveness of their sins, Matt. ix. 2; Luke vii. 48, he uses the 
perfect dgéwvrar. And in the encouragement which he gives his dis- 
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ciples to pray for this, the implication is that they are to seek it and 
receive it as a present blessing, not one in the far-off future. If we 
understand rightly too the promise of Christ in his invitation to the 
weary and the burdened, “ Ye shall find rest to your souls,” he means 
by this the consciousness of this forgiveness which alone can give 
rest to the burdened soul. Matt. xi. 28 sq. These three blessings 
which we have mentioned correspond exactly to the chief consequences 
of sin which man experiences—its power, its punishment, and the 
sorrow which God applies here as its corrective. Man is under con- 
demnation, but as a member of the kingdom of God the sentence is 
removed. He is exposed to all the pains and griefs which are the lot 
and the discipline of men, but on entering the kingdom of heaven he 
is promised and receives, not deliverance, but comfort. And so too 
sin has acquired a power over him which he cannot himself shake 
off, but he receives into his soul then a power through which he can 
meet and finally entirely shake off this hostile power. 

But Christ goes more deeply into the subject of the penalties of 
sin and the corresponding contrasted privileges of the kingdom of 
heaven, in declaring its members to be sons of God. In the parable 
of the Prodigal Son he shows that men once bore this relation to God, 
but were alienated and exiled from him by their own act. But except 
in this single case, and here with the above meaning, he never ap- 
plies to God the term Father, nor to man that of son in relation to 
each other. But he is constantly using these terms to denote the 
relation between God and his disciples. Matt. v. 16, 48: vi. 1, 4, 6, 9, 
10, 14, 15, 18, 26, 32; vii. 11; xiii. 43 sq.; Luke xi, 2,12; Matt. 
xxxiii. 10. 

This sonship to God includes in itself two things: first, resemblance 
to him, as in Matthew v. 9, where purity of heart entitles one to the 
name “son of God”; and verse 45, in which forgiveness of enemies 
is enjoined for the same reason, that they may become sons of God, 
who sends his blessings on the just and unjust alike. - But most fre- 
quently the blessing referred to is the position of sons with its 
attendant privileges which results from this likeness. Christ himself 
sustains this relation to God, and it is through union with him as his 
brethren that men are introduced into this family of God, and the 
attatchment to him must be stronger than that to earthly relations, 
just as the union so consummated transcends that. Matt. xii. 49 sq.; 
xxv. 40; x. 35 sq., 21 sq. From this sonship to God result not only 
the blessings mentioned above, but also His constant care. He com- 
mands them to seek first the kingdom of God and his righteousness, 
and that they may do this without distraction, he assures them 
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that their temporal wants shall be cared for by him. Matt. vi. 25 sq.; 
x. 29'sq.; Luke xii. 6 sq.; xvi. 21. sq. Immediately connected with 
this promise of God’s care is that of the guardianship of angels. 
Matt. xviii. 11. In Matthew xviii. 14 he extends this promise to 
spiritual things, and assures them of final salvation by virtue of it. 
We come now to the blessing which Christ assigns particularly to 
the future world; namely, eternal life. This term is used in the Old 
Testament to describe the blessing which belongs to the righteous, 
as death is used also of its opposite. And in the New Testament 
too this is the general meaning of the term which is thus nearly 
equivalent to cwrypia. It is generally contrasted with the future 
state of the wicked, as in Matt. xviii. 8; xxv. 46, in such a way as to 
restrict its application to the future world; or this restriction is ex- 
pressly made, as in Mark x. 30; Luke xviii. 80, and even in the other 
passages where it is used, Matt. vii. 14; xix. 17, 29, this is the im- 
plication. Evidently then it is meant to express that fullness and 
completeness of blessing which the Christian will have in the next 
world. What its contents will be Christ does not tell us; but this 
inference at least is obvious, that the blessings begun here will be 
completed there, whatever additions may be made to them. We have 
no dogmatic assertion made by Christ that the Christian in the next 
life will be sinless. But it is significant that in the beatitudes, the 
only blessing which belongs distinctively to the future is also the 
only one of which sinlessness is the implied condition. ‘Blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” Matt. v. 8. Of course, 
connected with this perfect purity is the absence of the sorrows of 
this life which are the necessary discipline of sin, as shown above. 
And final, complete forgiveness will also result from the same. And 
the union with God and likeness to his character will also be per- 
fected in his immediate presence. Thus we see that while fw7 as 
representing these perfect blessings, belongs specially to the future 
life, its elements belong in their beginning to this life. This life 
Christ teaches us is eternal. Matt. xix. 29; xxv. 46. Opposed to 
this is the everlasting fire —rd zip rd aidveov —of Matt. xviii. 8; 
xxv. 41; and everlasting punishment, zédacts aidyos, of xxv. 46. The 
word used to describe the place of the punishment is 7éea, Gehenna. 
Matt. v. 29, 30; x. 28; xviii. 9; xxiii. 15, 33; Luke xii. 5. As 
Christ is silent in regard to the contents of the term £w7, so he is 
about the character of this punishment, describing it simply by the 
figurative term fire. These fixed, eternal states of men belong entirely, 
according to the teaching of Christ, to the future world, and they are 
fixed at the judgment. See Matt. xiii. 39 sq., 47 sq.; xvi. 27; xiii. 
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25 sq.; xxv. 30 sq. As regards this life Christ shows plainly that 
the state of the wicked is not fixed, except in the single case of blas- 
phemy against the Holy Spirit. And in this case the state of punish- 
ment does not seem to be arbitrarily fixed, but as Mark gives it 
according to the most approved reading, the sinful nature is fixed in 
the man, and the punishment follows as a necessary result. Mark 
iii. 28 sq.; Matt. xii. 32. The acumen of the sin seems to be willful 
opposition against krown duty. It is zara rod xvebparos, because the 
Spirit is the agent of the enlightenment; it is flacgnuia, because it is 
not mere indifference, the very state indicated being one in which all 
the powers are raised ; but active, outspoken resistance. In the same 
connection Christ shows that all other sins shall be forgiven, and thus 
that in no other case is the sinful state irrevocably fixed. 

In regard to the righteous he teaches on the one hand their liability 
to fall away and the necessity of watchfulness, perseverance and 
prayer to prevent it. Thus in Luke xii. 35 sq. he shows that the 
servant who is expecting his Master’s coming, and is prepared for it, 
shall receive his reward; while the servant who relaxes his faithful- 
ness shall have his portion with the unbelieving, v. 46. In Matt. 
x. 22, he declares that he who endures to the end shall be saved. See 
too xxiv. 13, 44. And in the parable of the ten virgins, xxv. 1 sq., 
the same lesson is taught. On the other hand he assures his disci- 
ples that it is not God’s will that one of Christ’s little ones perish, 
Matt. xviii. 14, that it is the Father’s purpose to give them the king- 
dom. Luke xii. 32. And in the parables in which he illustrates the 
growth of the kingdom in men’s hearts, he always represents the pro- 
cess as steady and unchecked, except in the parable of the sower; 
and there the failure is an indication that it is not actually present. 

What now is Christ’s teaching in regard to the mode and condi- 
tions of entrance into the kingdom of God? We should infer that 
these were spiritual from what we have learned of the nature of the 
kingdom, its membership, its law, its special duties, and its privileges. 
We should further infer that the main condition would be the begin- 
ning of a life conformed to the character of its membership and its 
law; in other words, of a holy life. But now the very fact that the 
kingdom of God needs to be established where he is already rightful 
king, and that a holy life has to be begun, implies necessarily that 
the previous life of man has been sinful. And hence this life which 
fits one for the kingdom of God must begin with a radical change. 
And this too we find to be the teaching of Christ. To be sure we 
find nowhere in his teachings a dogmatic statement of the universal 
sinfulness of men. But it is implied in his general call to repentance 
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with which he accompanies his proclamation of the coming of the 
kingdom of heaven. Matt. iv. 17; Mark vi. 12; Luke xxiv. 47. He 
commences his own preaching with this; when he sends out the 
. twelve apostles, it is to preach the same duty ; and in the commission 
which he gives to his disciples at the close of his ministry, the same 
message is delivered to them. The same truth of man’s sinfulness is 
implied in the statement that his disciples are the light and the salt 
of the earth, Matt. v. 13 sq., from which we infer the corruption and 
the darkness of the world, both of which are removed only by his 
coming; and in the warning given to his disciples, Matt. x. 16 sq., 
whom he sends forth as sheep among wolves. The same distinction 
between his disciples and the world appears in the fact that he ap- 
plies the term Father to God only in relation to his disciples. In the 
parable of the Prodigal Son, Luke xiv. 11, he shows that men did origi- 
nally hold this relation of sons to God, but forfeited it by their sin. 
But while he makes this distinction in regard to their fundamental 
disposition, he teaches even his disciples in the Lord’s Prayer and 
elsewhere to pray for the forgiveness of their sins. So in Matthew 
xviii. 7, he shows that among men temptations to sin, oxdvdada, are a 
necessity, of course owing to their sinful character. And in Matthew 
xv. 18 sq., he describes the sinfulness of the human heart by enumer- 
ating the evil things which come from it. The unwillingness of men 
to enter the kingdom of heaven, their readiness to make excuses, 
which he illustrates in the parable of the Great Supper, proves the 
same fact of man’s worldly-mindedness and essential alienation from 
God. Luke xiv. 15. And in Matthew xx. 1-16, the parable of the 
laborers in the vineyard, he shows that the blessings of the kingdom 
are not a reward, as they would be, if men were righteous, but a gift. 
Then the very fact that Christ completes the moral law by his teach- 
ing, and shows that it had before been left imperfect, seems to indi- 
cate that men had not had even the light necessary to a perfect life ; 
and that this defect was owing to the hardness of their hearts is even 
more significant. There can be no doubt, then, though Christ 
nowhere makes any dogmatic statement in regard to the universal 
sinfulness of men, that he bases his teaching throughout on the 
general consciousness of it. He came “ not to call the righteous, but 
sinners to repentance,” and yet he shows plainly that he considered 
this righteousness to exist only in the vain imaginations of hypo- 
crites by his bitter denunciations of those classes who pretended to 
be righteous. 

It hardly consists with the practical nature of Christ’s teaching 
that there should be any extended or frequent statement from him in 
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regard to the source of this sinfulness. But here too the inference 
from his teaching of its universality is plain. It must inhere in the 
present nature and constitution of the race which it so universally 
characterizes. Such a universal trait must have its basis in the 
essential character, and not be the accidental result of each man’s 
independent action. And so we find that Christ traces to the heart 
of man, and not to anything outside of him, the evils of all kinds 
which constitute his moral defilement. Matt. xv.20sq. And the in- 
ference which we have drawn Christ himself makes, when he says 
that we are to judge of character by the fruits, the evil fruits neces- 
sarily implying the evil nature of that which produces them. Matt. 
vii. 16 sq. ; -xii. 33 sq. See-too Matt. xxiii. 25. This is also the 
inevitable inference from Christ’s demanding an essential change not 
in the conduct only, but in the nature which produces it, as in the 
last passage quoted, and in the command to repent. He teaches the 
agency of Satan to be sure in this matter, in his interpretation of the 
parable of the wheat and tares, Matt. xiii. 38 sq., and in individual 
cases of temptation, as in that of Peter. Matt. xvi. 23; Luke xxii. 31. 
But the character of this agency is not shown; while it is an obvious 
corollary from Matthew xv. 20 sq. that outside evil influences defile 
the man only as they are appropriated by his own evil nature. In 
the parable of the wheat and tares the wicked are called “sons of 
the evil one,” vfot rod xovypod. But this sonship is probably only of that 
kind which exists between Abraham and his spiritual seed, as defined 
by Paul in his Epistle to the Galatians. Further than this he does 
not go in the elucidation of this question, and as we have said, this 
reticence consists with the exclusively practical character of his 
teaching. 

Consistently then with Christ’s teaching in regard to the essential 
difference between the kingdom of heaven and the character of men 
we find repentance, or change of heart commanded, to prepare men 
for that kingdom ; and as the evil inheres in the nature of man, the 
change must be, as we find it, of the same radical character. Matt. iv. 
17; Luke ix. 2; xxiv. 47. The word itself which represents this 
change, perdvora, is one of those appropriated from its original use in the 
classics to an exclusively Christian use and meaning in the New Testa- 
ment. But in Christ’s teaching the character of the change of mind is 
plainly involved in the connection ; and to this idea of change is added 
that of sorrow and contrition by the Hebrew o0n> of which it is the 
Septuagint translation. We must not be surprised, however, to find in 
Christ’s teaching special characteristics of this changed nature put as 
indispensable conditions of entrance into his kingdom; such as self- 
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sacrifice, Matt. x. 38 sq.; xvi. 24; Luke xiv. 25 sq.; obedience as 
opposed to profession, Matt. vii. 21sq.; xxi. 28, 43; the childlike 
spirit, Matt. xviii. 3; xix. 14; and humility, xviii. 9 sq.; because it 
is characteristic of him to present a thought or truth whose impor- 
tance leads to its frequent repetition on many sides, and thus as far 
as possible to give concreteness to his teaching. 

But repentance is not the only condition of entrance into the king- 
dom of heaven taught by Christ. In Mark i. 15 he expressly asso- 
ciates with it faith, xoredere 2v t@ edayyeAto, and in Mark xvi. 16; cf. 
Luke xxiv. 48; they are named together in the great commission as 
conditions of salvation and remission of sins. 

We should expect this two-fold condition in the very nature of 
things, since man’s disability is of two kinds; first his present sinful 
state, which is of course removed in repentance; and, second, his 
past guilt, which still remains. Repentance, as a change of moral 
state conformed to the nature of the kingdom of heaven, furnishes the 
fitness for it; but the title which has been forfeited by the past life 
is still to be regained. This salvation of men from the consequences 
_ of sin Christ teaches to be the object of his mission. Luke iv. 18 sq. ; 
ix. 56; xix. 10; Matt. xx. 28. It must be included too in the 
nAnpGcat tov vépor, since punishment of its transgressors is one of the 
necessary elements of law; and in the declaration that the law does 
not pass away. Luke xvi. 17. And it is, moreover, included in these 
passages that the act of forgiveness must be based on something more 
than God’s will, otherwise these demands would not be fulfilled. So 
in the Lord’s Prayer Christ teaches us to pray for forgiveness of sins, 
and in the following verses he implies its necessity. 

How then was Christ to secure for men this forgiveness of sins? 
This he teaches only in the circle of his disciples, and not at all in 
his general preaching. In the first place, his announcement of him- 
self as the Messiah in connection with his endorsement of Old Testa- 
ment preaching and prophecy, of course involves the reference to him- 
self of the Messianic prophecies of the Old Testament, including such 
passages as the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah. But more than this, Christ 
directly teaches the necessity of his death from the Old Testament. 
Thus when Peter draws his sword in the Garden of Gethsemane, when 
his captors came out to apprehend Christ, the Lord refers him to the 
Scriptures as showing the necessity of his death, Matt. xxvi. 54, and 
adduces the same testimony in his address to his captors, v. 56. Then 
in Luke xxiv. 46 he analyzes and explains these testimonies in detail] 
to his disciples. All this involves, either by implication or by direct 
statement, the expiatory character of his death, as taught in the Old 
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Testament. Independent of these citations from the Old Testament, 
Christ refers to this object of his death in only two places. In Matt. 
xx. 28 he describes the Son of Man as giving his life a ransom, 4&rpov, 
for many. And in the institution of the Lord’s-Supper he gives the 
cup to his disciples with these words: ‘This is my blood of the new 
covenant, poured out for you and for many for remission of sins” ; 
and so the bread he declares to be his body given for them. Matt. 
xxvi. 26 sq.; Mark xiv. 22sq.; Luke xxii. 19sq. These declarations 
are sufficient to show Christ’s view of the method by which he was to 
secure for men the opportunity to return to God and obtain the for- 
giveness of their sins. Indeed, while many of the truths taught by 
him received more frequent notice from him, yet we may say that the 
direct embodiment of this truth in this most prominent and expres- 
sive sacrament really gives to it a position and emphasis belonging 
to no other. Christ’s reticence in regard to it before his crucifixion 
was probably owing to the fact that it involved the prophecy of his 
death, from which he carefully abstained except among his imme- 
diate followers, and taught it only in the latter part of his ministry 
among them. , 

We find then that this work of salvation from the consequences of 
sin belongs to Christ, and that he performs it by the offering up of 
his life for men. Consistently with this result we find further that 
the condition on which men receive its blessings is faith in him or in 
his gospel. Faith is associated with repentance as the two acts 
rendered necessary by the approach of the kingdom in Mark’s 
account of Christ’s first preaching in Galilee, i. 15. Elsewhere 
we do not find any direct statement of the connection of faith 
with salvation except in the great commission, Mark xvi. 16, where 
this condition is expressly stated. But in two cases in which Christ 
forgives sins, that of the paralytic, Matt. ix. 2, and of the sinning 
woman, Luke vii. 48 and 50, the act is in answer to their faith. 
Then it is usually required by Christ of those on whom he conferred 
the blessings of his healing power; and the argument from the 
analogy of these cases is very strong. In the healing of the cen- 
turion’s servant, Matt. viii. 5 sq., faith is the condition of that 
blessing, and in verses 11 and 12 it is very strongly intimated 
that it is the same in relation to the blessings of the kingdom. 
In Mark ix. 28, révra dovard rG meoredovte, the spiritual efficacy is 
certainly included; and in the parable of the sower the relation be- 
tween faith and salvation is indirectly but distinctly stated. Luke 
viii. 12. Then Christ in various ways seeks to impress on his disci- 
ples the importance of faith, showing them its power, declaring its 
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necessity to secure answers to prayer, and pring them for its 
absence or weakness, 

The objects and the character of this faith we find in the first place 
to correspond to the benefits to be obtained. Thus in the cases of 
healing it was directed to Christ’s miraculous power, “ Believest thou 
that I am able to do this?” In the healing of the paralytic, where 
he also forgives his sins, the wider blessing evidently implies a wider 
faith ; and in the case of the woman who was a sinner, and whose 
sins he forgives, the spiritual nature of the faith necessary to obtain 
this blessing of salvation is shown; it manifested itself in works of 
‘love to him. In the two passages where it is expressly connected 
with the preaching of the gospel, Mark i. 15; xvi. 16, the faith re- 
quired is in the gospel of which he is the author and the theme. But 
in this variety, corresponding to the different blessings to be secured, 
there is also unity. Christ himself is the one object of faith in both 
temporal and spiritual matters. And though faith is not expressly 
mentioned, the same truth is taught in those passages, such as Matt. 
vii. 23; xii. 41 sq. ; x. 14 8q., 32 sq.; xxv. 34 .sq.; Luke vii. 36-50; 
xii. 8 sq., in which connection with Christ is made the condition of 
salvation, and coming to him the condition of rest and peace. Luke 
xi. 28 sq. The full development of this faith in the person of Christ, 
aside from knowledge of his redemptive work, is seen in Peter’s con- 
fession. Matt. xvi. 18 sq. 

It accords with the practical character of Christ’s teaching that he 
says nothing, as reported in the three synoptists, of the origin of faith 
and repentance, whether they are the self-determined acts of the man 
or the results of divine grace, By comparing, however, his general 
teaching in regard to the innate sinfulness of men; the impossibility 
of a corrupt tree bringing forth good fruit; and the moral quality of 
these acts ; we seem to obtain inevitably the inference of the neces- 
sity of divine grace to render them possible. And Christ seems to 
refer to this divine agency in Matthew xi. 25 sq., and in the parable 
of the wheat and the tares. Matt. xiii. 24 sq. We find the term 
éxdextdés used to describe disciples, Luke xviii. 7; Matt. xx. 16; xxii. 
14; xxiv. 22, 31, but not in such manner nor connection as to justify 
doctrinal inferences from it. But while this is the logical result of 
Christ’s teaching, it is true notwithstanding that both these acts are 
required of the man himself and performed by him. 

We will now consider, finally, the relations of Christ to this king- 
dom, merely bringing together, of course, what has already been 
stated in different parts of this discussion. In the first place Christ’s 
announcement of himself as the king of this community is necessarily 
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nvolved in that of the coming of the kingdom at the same time and 
n connection with his advent. Because the coming Messiah in Old 
Testament prophecy was not only to set up the kingdom of God, but 
was himself to be its ruler. Then he directly applies to himself this 
designation of king in Matt. xxv. 31, 32, 34.sq.; xxi. v. But on the 
other hand, it is significant that this is called the kingdom of God. 
In the parable of the great debtor, Matt. xviii. 23 sq., it is the father 
who is represented as king and as awarding the rewards and pun- 
ishments to men, giving and withholding forgiveness—a prerogative 
which, as we shall see, Christ himself exercises and claims. And in 
the parable of the marriage of the king’s son, Matt. xxii. 1 sq., it is 
essential to the explanation of its terms to regard the father as 
the king. 

It is also implied in the announcement of the kingdom of heaven 
simultaneously with Christ’s advent that Christ was to establish this 
kingdom. Our investigation of the nature of this kingdom and of 
the conditions of entrance into it, show us the nature of the work 
which Christ performed in establishing it. We find in the outset, in 
his application to himself of the opening verses of Isaiah lxi, that his 
mission and work were to be gracious. He found men in rebellion 
against this kingdom, and since his object was not to force subjection 
to it, it must have been his work to recall and persuade men to its 
allegiance. And on the other side he must secure to them the for- 
giveness of their sins, so that they can be justly restored to the 
privileges of the kingdom. And we really find in these things the 
solution of his work and of his declarations in regard to himself. In 
connection with the first, which resolves itself into the persuasion of 
men to a holy life, we find Christ to be the preacher of righteous- 
ness, perfecting and enforcing and fulfilling the moral law, and calling 
men to repentance. And after the effecting of this radical change 
we find him exhorting his disciples to growth and perseverance, be- 
stowing on them the privilege and enjoining on them the duty of 
prayer, and promising to them the gift of the Holy Spirit. And as 
he is the teacher, so is he the example of righteousness. 

In connection with the second part of the work necessary to estab- 
lish the kingdom of God Christ declares, Matt. xx. 28, that he came 
to give his life a ransom for many, to seek and to save the lost, Luke 
xix. 10, and in the institution of the Lord’s Supper he declares that 
his body is broken and his blood shed for many for the remission of 
sins. Matt. xxvi. 26 sq. 

But in this establishment of the —_— of heaven there is in- 
volved a conflict with the kingdom of evil, and with its prince, the 
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Devil. And so Christ is Satan’s vanquisher. Matt. xiii. 29. This 
antagonism between Satan and himself is constantly appearing in 
both Christ’s words and his works. 

But as Christ is the founder of this kingdom, and as he establishes 
it in this way, we should expect that attachment to him, and accept- 
ance of his redemptive work would be required of those who wish to 
become its members. And so we find that his service is to be the 
test at the judgment, Matt. xxv. 34 sq.; and that attachment to him 
is made the condition of salvation, Matt. x. 32, and self-sacrifice for 
his sake secures blessings. Matt. xix. 29. 

Christ also represents himself to be the Judge who decides whether 
men can enter the kingdom of God. Matt. vii. 22; xvi. 27; xxv. 32; 
Luke xiii. 26. And he exercises this prerogative here, as in the 
cases in which he forgives sins. Luke vii. 36-50; xxiii. 43. But 
here again he assumes a position and title which he himself ascribes 
to God, as in the parable of the marriage of the king’s son. Matt. 
xxii. 1 sq. | 

It will be seen from this review of Christ’s relation to the kingdom 
of heaven that, while he nowhere gives open expression to his divinity, 
yet he claims offices and duties belonging to God, and so tacitly as- 
sumes his union with God the Father. And this involves, 3ince the 
same things are attributed to him and to the Father, not merely his 
own divinity, but the the essential oneness of the two. If he claimed 
for himself and also ascribed to God the same things, this would in- 
volve his own divinity, but not at all the existence of another person 
in Deity. And the essential unity must be such too, according to 
this representation, as to make the act of one the act of both. But 
this truth is more directly taught by Christ. He commends the faith 
of Peter as specially strong and instructed when he confesses his faith 
in Christ as the “Son of God,” and he acknowledges his own claim 
to this title on his trial before the high priest. Matt. xvi. 18 sq. ; 
xxvi. 64sq.; and this placed him on an equality with God. Cf. John 
v.18. Then the question which he proposed to the Jews, Matt. 
xxii. 41-46, how Christ could be both the son and the Lord of David, 
admits of no other reasonable solution than the union of the two 
natures in him. We have thus, it seems to me, in Christ’s own teach- 
ing in the synoptical gospels, generally supposed and rightly so, to 
be so little doctrinal in its form and substance, this doctrine of the 
person of Christ, not to be sure distinctly stated, but plainly and 
necessarily implied. 

And is not this single case representative of his entire teaching ? 
This instruction, especially as given by the Synoptists, who record 
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that part given in Galilee mostly, is entirely practical in its charac- 
ter. Now this very quality in the writings of the apostles gave a 
directly and predominantly doctrinal character to them, inasmuch as 
doctrine in its technical sense was what was needed to develop the 
Christian life of the churches and to counteract their errors. But 
Christ, in seeking to meet the wants of his hearers and to adapt his 
teaching to their spiritual position and capacities, could not embody 
in it much more than the first rudiments of Christian doctrine. Then 
it was foreign to his purpose to anticipate the events of his life, and 
specially his death, in his teaching, as he would have to do in pre- 
senting the doctrines, which are so peculiarly “the doctrines of the 
cross.” Such clear prophecy might prevent, or it might hasten these 
events. And again, such teaching needed the light which the events 
would throw on it. And finally, it is in the life of Christ that we 
must seek the great truths which are only the expression of that life. 
It is that life which is the great embodiment of doctrine, and we find 
in Christ’s teachings, for the reasons mentioned, only pregnant hints 
of its meaning. The key to that life which unlocks all its meaning, 
is found only in its close, and so Christ nimself during his earthly 
life is not the teacher of its meaning, or, in other words, of Christian 
doctrine. 

But on the other hand Christ, as we have seen, is not only nor 
chiefly a teacher of morals. His teaching contains the germs of doc- 
trine in almost its entire range. His teaching, as well as his life, 
had for its object the salvation of men. Salvation and the forgiveness 
of sins were the great blessings on which he constantly dwelt, and 
which he unceasingly urged men to seek. And so he teaches the 
sinfulness of men, and urges them to repent; he preaches the glad 
tidings of God’s kingdom, and beseeches them to believe; he attracts 
men by his mercies and his loveliness, and says, “ Follow me”; and 
teaches that in this personal attachment and trust they will find rest 
and peace. No, morality is not the theme of Christ’s preaching any 
more than of the Christian preacher who through it teaches the sin- 
ful soul its guilt and need, and leads the believer in paths of right- 
eousness. Salvation from sin through the grace and mercy of God, 
and the repentance and faith of men, is his glad tidings tomen. And 
so, while this is not presented in its great doctrinal relations to his 
own life, we do find these doctrines implied and assumed, and occa- 
sionally stated throughout his teaching. 


Ezra P. Goutp. 
Newton CENTRE, MAss, 











MODERN EVOLUTION THEORIES. 


Continued from the October Number. 


the necessity of the case, evolution theorists have required a 


reconstruction of psychology, of logic and of metaphysical analysis, 
to sustain their methods of argument and to give popular confidence 
in the conclusions drawn from their premises. Bain’s Mental Science 
supplied the first need; in which the awakening of sensation in the 
nervous system, leading to development of intelligence from child- 
hood up to manhood, is supposed to establish two conclusions; first, 
that mental energy is but a development of material forces; and 
second, that its origin is spontaneous and from causes inherent in 
matter. It is sufficient here to recall the Brahminic hint, echoed all 
along down the ages, that the infant form which exhibits this evolution 
is the product of a germ matured for months within, and then matured 
for years by a parent guided by matured intellect. 

The second demand of evolutionists, the want of a reconstracted logi- 
cal system, has been supplied by Mill and Jevons. The former has 
elaborated his large volume with the sole purpose of meeting the diffi- 
culty that the first step in reasoning calls for; a general acceptance of 
what are called “ first truths,” so styled because, as all close and clear 
thinkers perceive, the first step in classification and in reasoning from 
resemblances cannot be and is not taken without the tacit admission of 
the mathematical axioms and the metaphysical conceptions of space 


and time, of power and cause. As to the former, as well as the latter, 
(24) 
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Mill insists at length that general convictions such as that “two 
things equal to a third, are equal to each other,” come from experi- 
ence derived from repeated acts of sight ; either forgetful or ignorant 
of Socrates’ convincing reasoning, that when the eye scans two ob- 
jects supposed to be equal it always finds some inequality, and that 
really the mind is applying its previous and intuitive idea of equality 
to things that only seem to be, but are not equal. The same labored 
effort to explain away the idea of cause and of infinity fails, for the 
same reasons which have always caused their failure. As to the first, 
the intuitive conviction that every effect has a cause is either uncon- 
sciously or designedly confounded with the gradually formed con- 
ception that a certain power is the cause. As to the second, the word 
comprehend is studiously made to supply the word apprehend; for 
though no mind comprehends as an elaborated conception infinite 
space, yet every mind apprehends as an intuitive conviction that 
space is infinite. Hence, throughout all Mill’s logic, the words 
“general” and “ universal,” so fully distinguished by Aristotle, are 
entirely confounded, (B. I, c. I. §3); a fact of which Mill seems to 
be as unconscious as he shows that Comte, the author of the “ Posi- 
tive Philosophy,” was unconscious when he was tacitly accepting the 
idea of causes, even in his denial that we can comprehend ultimate 
causes (B. III, c. V,§ 9). In order to meet the realized fact that on 
Mill’s principle universal truth can never be established, while yet 
the evolution theory relies entirely on the tacit admission that the 
laws of organic force must be uniform throughout the immensity of 
space and the infinitude of time, Prof. Jevons seeks to show that 
“imagination” has always been the mental power by which great 
truths have been reached ; forgetting that such men as Kepler, New- 
ton, and Faraday, whom he cites, have always recognized the fact 
that an imagined law can only be an unfounded theory until by in- 
duction from observed facts the imagined cause is demonstrated to 
be, as Herschel says, “ the real cause.” 

The third demand of evolutionists, a reconstruction of ancient and 
modern philosophic schemes which should serve as a basis for their 
theories, has been elaborated by Herbert Spencer. His “ First 
Principles” of his “‘ New System of Philosophy” starts with the 
postulate that, “ If religion and science are ever to be reconciled, the 
basis of reconciliation must be this deepest, widest and most certair 
of all facts: that the power of the universe manifested to us is utterly 
inscrutable.” He considers then “ultimate religious ideas; ” 
arguing that the power which rules the universe is incomprehensible, 
hence any explanation is non-thinkable; and that this vain attempt 
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is common to all religions. Proceeding to “ultimate scientific ideas,” 
he decides that no amount of observation of facts and of generaliza- 
tion can reach universal truth; and this he elaborates in reference 
to the ideas of space, time, power, cause, personality and conscious- 
ness; reaching the conclusion that all such ideas are unreliable. 
In all this prolonged statement the fallacy arises, as with Mill, from 
not discriminating between the words “comprehend” and “ appre- 
hend” ; between the complete conception of the nature of the “ First 
Cause” as an “Infinite Person,” and the assured conviction that 
there is such a being, though he be incomprehensible; for it is 
equally true of all secondary causes, as gravity, heat, chemical 
affinity, that we can form no essential conception of their nature, 
though of their existence the evolutionist is as sure as any other 
man. Hence Spencer, just as truly as Comte, has an idea of cause; 
and he shows all through his reasoning that he is seeking for uncom- 
prehended causes; a fact which Mill had clearness to see and frank- 
ness to declare. 
In his “ Biology,” Spencer’s first effort is to decide what is life ; 
apparently aware—and yet unaware—that, as Socrates says, no ulti- 
‘mate, abstract or unique existence or idea, as equality, truth and 
right, can be adequately defined ; since there are no words of similar 
meaning or of equal simplicity by which to define special terms ex- 
pressive of ideas common to men, and so embodied in language. 
After elaborately disproving the adequacy of several definitions, some 
of which are those of his compeers, he employs this phraseology to 
set forth his conception: “The broadest and most comprehensive 
definition of life will be, the continuous adjustment of internal rela- 
tions to external relations ;” which definition he illustrates by three 
examples: the adjustment of the assimilation of food to the internal 
and external heat; the adjustment of the stag’s nerves of sound and 
smell to its instinctive impressions when the huntsman approaches; 
and the adjustment of the chemist’s conviction to phenomena ob- 
served when he discovers a new law of nature! In contrast with 
this extraordinary elucidation, the ordinary definition of life—that 
it is the power by which individual organism, plant and animal, is 
developed—is certainly more truly expressive of the accepted mean- 
ing of the terms used alike by evolutionists, by scientists and by the 
¢eommon people. Manifestly, too, this power is not found in every 
particle of matter, as evolutionists themselves, ancient and modern, 
have continually affirmed ; for chemical analysis shows that the only 
element in nature which exhibits this power to organize a cell is 
nitrogen. To indicate the infinitesimal approach by evolution of one 
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form to another, Spencer introduces the terminology of the Calculus, 
differential and integral, into his Biology. 

In his Social Statics, after a discussion somewhat involved of 
the idea of right and its relation to happiness, and a reference to the 
elaborate observations which must be made in order to lay the foun- 
dations of a true science which shall really “ adjust ” family, social, 
civil and national relations, Spencer admits that as he considers such 
questions as those of “ woman’s rights,” the difficulty of adjustment 
increases; and he finally, in his “Study of Sociology,” avows 
(page 306) : 


Clearly, then, a visionary hope misleads those who think that in an 
imagined age of reason, which might forthwith replace an age of beliefs 
but partly rational, conduct would be correctly guided by a code directly 
based on considerations of utility. A utilitarian system of ethics can- 
not at present be rightly thought out even by the select few, and is quite 
beyond the mental reach of the many. The value of the inherited and 
theologically enforced code is, that it formulates, with some approach to 
truth, the accumulated results of past human experience. It has not 
arisen rationally, but empirically. 


He adds (page 307): 


Nor is this all. Were it possible forthwith to replace a traditionally 
established system of rules, supposed to be supernaturally warranted, by 
a system of rules rationally elaborated, no such rationally elaborated 
system of rules would be adequately operative. To think that it would, 
implies the thought that men’s beliefs and actions are thoroughly deter- 
mined by intellect; whereas they are in much larger degrees determined 
by feeling. 


He concludes : 
There is a wide difference between the formal assent given to a propo- 


sition that cannot be denied, and the efficient belief which produces 
active conformity to it. 


To make his avowal more emphatic, he repeats (page 309) : 


Thus the anti-theological bias leads to serious errors, both when it 
ignores the essential share hitherto taken by religious systems in giving 
force to certain principles of action, in part absolutely good, and in part 
good relatively to the needs of the’time, and again when it prompts the 
notion that these principles might now be so established on rational 
bases as to rule men effectually through their enlightened iutellects. 


Finally, even as to the common conviction of men that the universe 
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has had an “ origin,’ ’and that we must revere the “First Cause,” 
he adds (page 309) : 





The process of evolution which has gradually modified and advanced 
men’s conceptions of the universe, will continue to modify and advance 
them during the future. The ideas of cause and origin, which have 
been slowly changing, will change still further. But no changes in 
them, even when pushed to the extreme, will expel them from conscious- 
ness; and hence there can never be an extinction of the correlative sen- 
timents. 


































These admissions should be held in mind in our continued review 
of evolution theories. 

Turning now to Germany, we find the philosophic Kant, Fichte, 
and Schelling, as well as the poetic Goethe, quoted as furnishing a 
basis for the evolutionist’s reasoning. Kant’s masterly presentation 
of the distinction to be observed, first, between analytic and synthetic 
a priort and a posteriori judgments or first truths; second, between ) 
receptive and spontaneous mental impressions; and, third, between 
the matter and form of receptive knowledge, and his added admirable 

- classification of intellectual judgments, is followed by an unnecessary, 
and, in fact, illegitimate admission that these first truths of pure 
reason do not necessarily prove a positive existence, such as a per- 
sonal God ; an omission of connection in statement like to that of 
Samuel Clarke, which misled for a time even Bishop Butler. It is 
true that the fact that our idea of space and time as necessarily in- 
finite, does not necessarily imply actual substances called space and 
time. When we come, however, to the idea of power, skill and good- 
ness—when observing any single organized body we are assured that 
power, skill and goodness superior to that object must have formed 
it, and that that maker must have had an author still superior, and 
so on till we reach the demonstration that there must be an infinite 
Creator—our a priori ideal of cause associated with the observed ex- 
istence of a limited effect, compells the belief in an infinite personal 
God. When now Fichte, following Kant, sought to resolve into one 
the matter and form of knowledge, and insisted that we know only 
that we have a conception of God and not his actual existence, his 
pupils understood him, like Xenophanes, to affirm that ‘‘ man creates 
God, instead of God’s creating man.” Again, when Schelling, taking 

. a position the opposite of Fichte, insisting that the objective, or that 
on which man thinks, is the assured existence, and that the subjective, 
or the individual mind thinking, is itself only an emanation from the 
infinite mind, his philosophy led directly to the emanation theory of 
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ancient times; and no effort of his at future explanation was effectual 
with those predisposed to evolution theories. The poetic mind of 
Goethe, constructive rather than. analytic, affirmed that every 
particle of matter is infused with a self-directing energy which par- 
takes of the attributes of spirit. It is manifest that a basis for ideal 
evolution was thus established. 

Coming now to consider the evolution theories built upon the phi- 
losophies thus developed, we naturally turn again to England and to 
the doctrine suggested by Darwin; who is recognized by even German 
evolutionists as the Newton who has discovered a law of organic de- 
velopment analogous to the established law of mechanical equilibrium 
in the universe. In tracing the historic development of Darwin’s 
doctrine, we must iniermingle the statement of theories as they arose 
alternately in England and on the continent. 

It is an instructive fact that Erastus Darwin, the ancestor of R. 
Darwin, born 1732, deceased-1802, was a reviver of a complex 
theory of ideal-material evolution. In his treatise called ‘“ Zéono- 
mia, or Laws of Organic Life,” he argues that “ideas are material 
things; ” that “every idea must necessarily resolve itself into a sen- 
sible representation or picture;” a philosophic basis constructed 
manifestly to meet his theory of natural history, that all organism 
originates in minute filaments and tissues, endued with an inherent 
irritability, which irritability is the source and cause of all vital 
forces, of motion and of organic development. 

A few years later, Oken, in Germany, imbued with the spirit of 
Goethe, brought out in his elaborate treatises the analysis of what 
he calls “ ur-schleim ;” a term both in etymology and in signification 
the same as the late Grecized word, “ protoplasm;” and he urged 
that this first form of organic development was the germ whence all 
organisms are evolved. Next followed Lamark’s equally elaborate 
publications; in which, beyond the theory tested by observed facts 
that climate and domestication do much to change the habits and ex- 
ternal appearance of animals, as is seen in every variety of domestic 
fowls and quadrupeds, Lamark suggested that there is an internal 
energy by which the animal seeking to adapt itself to new circum- 
stances through its own will and action, develops organs new in their 
use and structure. This suggestion has a basis of truth so far as © 
varvetves in species are concerned, though there may be no observed 
fact which justifies the conclusion that by its action a new species 
may be developed from another species or genus. The law of homo- 
logous parts—the conclusion that the parallel structure of the arm of 
man, of the fore-leg of the horse, of the winged fore-claw of the bat, 
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of the true wing of the bird, of the fore-leg of the reptile, and of the 
breast-fin of the fish, give indication of a common law of organism— 
is an important and suggestive truth. It justifies undoubtedly the 
conviction that as the eye and arm of man are developed in size and 
strength by use, so the fore-paw and eye of the mole, and the un- 
developed eye of apparently eyeless fish, whose spawn are hatched 
in dark caves, are developed by an energy existing in the organism. 
It does not justify, however, the conclusion, until observed instances 
shall show the fact, that the fish may gradually be developed into the 
seal, and the seal into a land quadruped. It was apparently this in- 
adequacy in the suggested cause which led St. Hilaire, of France, 
following up Lamark’s suggestion, to add the suggestion of an active 
outward force conspiring with the passive inward energy; by which 
two sets of causes he sought to show how not only species, but genera 
and even families might be evolved the one from the other; for in- 

‘stance, that the prevalence of oxygen in, the atmosphere in place of 
carbonic acid gas after the. carboniferous age, conspiring with in- 
ternal energy, might have caused the flying reptiles of that period to 
be developed into birds. The fact that both Darwin and Haeckell 

'—following the usual law of rationalistic interpreters and speculative 
theorists, who must first undermine the foundations of all previous 
suggestions in order to find a foundation for their own—the fact that 
such men have denied the adequacy of all such suggested causes, 
precludes farther occasion for disproof. 

Led on thus to the theory now generally accepted by evolutionists, 
both of the material and ideal schools, we note at the very outset 
Darwin’s frank admission that his new suggestion is but a theory, 
saying: “I am well‘aware that there is scarcely a single point on 
which facts cannot be adduced leading to an opposite conclusion.” 
Referring then to the theory of Lamark, he says: “ The author 
of the ‘Vestiges of Creation’ is in error in supposing all changes 
(in plants and animals) are from external causes and from individual 
volition.” His own suggestion, which he calls “natural selection,” 
is evidently framed to meet the objection that in all ordinary obser- 
vation of plant and animal reproduction, like is seen to beget its 
like, kind its kind; and that all which is actually observed of evolu- 
lution in reproduction is gradual improvement from seed of inferior 
parentage to a stock of a superior variety. His ingenious theory is 
that in the «improved individual the power of producing an improved 
seed is developed. It is in the undeveloped embryo, too minute at 
first to be subjected to microscopic observation, that the positive 
change begins which leads on in parent after parent to embryoes in 
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each generation of slightly advanced germinating power; so that in 
countless ages the humblest moss may evolve the oak, and the polyp 
evolve the elephant. As in the changes admitted to be developed in 
animais as they grow to maturity, so says Darwin, “ Natural selec- 
tion, on the principle of qualities being inherited at corresponding 
ages, can modify the egg, seed or young as easily as the adult.” (p. 117.) 

Without following the order of his chapters in his two consecutive 
treatises, the outline of his argument may be made clear. By arti- 
ficial selection the horticulturist improves flowers and fruit stocks ; 
and the breeder of horses, cattle and sheep secures superior breeds ; 
a fact which, on a limited scale, Darwin himself tested in pigeons. 
As an inference from this seen result of “ artificial selection,” Dar- 
win thinks he finds cirewmstantial evidence that by a “ natural selec- 
tion ” animals so choose mates as to lead by imperceptible steps first 
to improved varieties, thence to higher species, and thence to ad- 
vanced genera and families. In pursuance of this argument he dwells 
on the fact that the weaker individuals among animals, in the 
struggle for subsistence, are the first to perish; and that therefore 
reproduction of the species is chiefly left to superior individuals. In 
this, which may be called the theoretic portion of his “ Origin of 
Species,” the very heading of the first five chapters—“ Varieties 
under Domestication,” “Varieties under Nature,” “Struggle for 
Existence,” “ Natural Selection,” and “ Laws of Variation”—as well 
as his statements, indicate that in his supposed process of evolution 
Darwin conceives that each step in germinal advance produces only 
that amount of change which would be called a. new “ variety ” in 
plant or animal culture. 

Before proceeding to the broader field of survey, in his sixth chap- 
ter, entitled, “ Difficulties in the Theory,” Darwin cites formally four 
objections: first, that the intervening links should be found ; second, 
that natural selection seems inadequate as the source of such diverse 
changes ; third, that animal instinct seems perfect at birth, and hence 
not evolved; fourth, that hybrids are sterile. As to the first he says 
frankly (p. 189): “I admit that if my theory is true, intermediates 
must be numberless, and multitudes must be preserved in fossils ;” 
but he argues that a few instances of intermediates, as flying 
squirrels (p. 180), are known; and periods of time of great length 
(p. 189) must elapse before the slight additions of variation occurring 
in single generations would amount to change of species and of 
genera. As to the second objection (Chap. VII.), he urges that in- 
stincts change, as in the maturing of the young of animals, with 
stages of life (p. 210); he admits, “No doubt many instincts are 
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opposed to the theory of natural selection” (p. 235); and with a 
frankness almost child-like in its unconscious egoism, he reveals the 
purely speculative basis of all his reasoning by the statement: “ It 
may not be a logical deduction; but to my imagination it is far more 
satisfactory to look at instincts not as created, but as small conse- 
quences of a general law” (p. 243). As to hybrids (Chap. VIII), he 
thinks that the crossing of species as remote as the horse and 
jack, resulting in the sterile mule, is a forcing of extremes, as in the 
grafting of one genus of tree on another; while yet by gradual pass- 
ing for generations through varieties, each of which retains its pro- 
ductive energy, one species might be found to pass into another. In 
Chapters IX and X, “ The Imperfection of Geological Records” and 
“The Geological Succession of Organized Beings,” Darwin’s position 
is thus stated (p. 342): “ In periods of subsidence the present types 
would be preserved ; in periods of elevation, when varieties are great, 
these would be lost;” a statement carefully to be scanned. In 
Chapters XI and XII, “ Geographical Distribution,” Darwin repeats 
his denial of the Lamarkian theory, thus (p. 346): “ Neither the 
similarities nor the dissimilarities of the inhabitants of varied regions 
‘can be traced to climatic or other physical changes.” He adduces 
then what he regards probable evidence, that those changes may be 
explained on his theory of natural selection. In Chapter XIII, 
“ Morphology and Embryology,” he minutely cites what the micro- 
scope indicates, that in their embryonic development the germs of 
higher animals, as of quadrupeds, pass apparently through the same 
phases of rudimentary development as do those of reptiles, birds, 
fishes ; although, as he admits, each germ after its kind is arrested 
and hatched into its own type of life. His argument rests first, on 
the analogy, always dwelt upon by evolutionists who only trace the 
development of growth in plants and animals during observed ad- 
vancement after birth; and then, second, on the more complete 
analogy of embryological development before birth; and thence his 
conclusion is that the law of individual development is the law of uni- 
versal evolution. The last chapter of his “Origin of Species,” is a 
recapitulation ; the maxim, “ Natura non facit saltum,” seeming to him 
a scientific decision that as “ nature takes no leap,” so the changes in 
plant and animal life must have resulted from continuous minute 
changes. When asked: ‘“ Why have not the most eminent geologists 
and naturalists accepted my view?” he insists that the reason is the 
same which led to the rejection at first of Lyell’s suggestion that. in- 
land cliffs and valleys have been formed by slow action of water-cur- 
rents; and he declares: ‘‘ They now admit variety as a ‘vera causa’ 
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in one case; they arbitrarily reject it in another without assigning 
any distinction in the two cases.” He concludes with this final state- 
ment, after intimating that it does not necessarily conflict with the 
idea of a Deity: 


I believe that animals have descended from at most four or five pro- 
genitors, and plants from a lesser number. I should infer from analogy 
that probably all organic beings have descended from one primordial 
form. ... To my mind it accords better with what we know of the 
laws impressed on matter by the Creator that the production and ex- 
tinction of past and present inhabitants of the world should have been 
due to secondary causes, 


In the opening of his second work, “The Descent of Man and 
Selection in Relation to Sex,” issued twelve years later than his 
“Origin of Species,” Darwin congratulates himself on the fact that 
“ younger and rising naturalists favor,” while “ the older oppose ” his 
doctrine of evolution. He admits, in approaching mankind, that the 
“varieties ” here observed make it “‘ necessary to pass by natural to 
sexual selection.” He traces at length the relation of man’s body to 
those of animals: first, in homologous structure, as seen in the fore 
extremities ; second, in likeness of development, as from youth to 
maturity ; third, in similar rudiments undeveloped, as the germ of a 
tail. With great effort he seeks to trace an analogy between the 
nature and development of animal instinct and human intellect; and 
concludes that “ instinct and reason differ not in kind, but in degree.” 
Proceeding to consider the now existing human race, he admits that 
varieties in mankind are “‘ like protean and polymorphic germs whose 
changes are of an indefinite nature, and so escape natural selection ;” he 
suggests, therefore, that they are to be explained on the theory of 
“sexual selection”; and the bulk of his two volumes is devoted to 
cases of sexual selection observed in the varied families and kingdoms of 
nature. In conclusion he makes this noteworthy statement in defining 
the scientific relation of his theory to man’s undying conviction that 
there is an overruling Deity: 


The belief in a God is supposed to be instinctive. If so, it does not 
prove his existence any more than that of many malignant spirits. The 
idea of a universal and benevolent Creator of the universe does not 
seem to arise in the mind of man until he has been elevated by long 
continued culture. 


Turning now our scrutiny to the fundamental suggestion of Darwin 
that the seed of an improved variety takes on a new power and an 
c 
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advanced energy of reproduction, these points are worthy of con- 
sideration. First, in its philosophic analysis it stops at ‘ second 
causes,” or with the “formal” cause of Aristotle; tacitly admitting 
at the same time a “ first,” if not an “ efficient cause ; ” thus violating 
the law of all philosophy from Socrates to Sir Isaac Newton ; and yet 
implying an inconsistency in geologists and naturalists because they 
do not accept the suggestion of his “ imagination” as a “ vera causa.” 
Again, in a scientific point of view the phenomena to be observed are 
confined to supposed modifications in the seed of a parent animal 
hidden beyond the possibility of observation; the changes developed 
after the maturing of the embryo in the animal and after birth are 
restricted to those minute modifications which in varieties cannot be 
traced and which in man “escape natural selection”; and thus 
nothing but a supposed analogy, unlike the tested analogies of chem- 
ists, is the only basis for the inference which it is contended should 
be admitted as a “vera causa.” Once more—and this is the vital 
point because it can be and has been tested—the supposed fact on 
which the whole of Darwin’s theory rests, that the seed of an im- 
. proved variety in an improved seed, is the very opposite of the fact. 
Any practised cattle-breeder admits the fact that in all improvements 
in cows and sheep the power of reproduction is diminished by—in fact 
is sacrificed for—the improvement of the individual; that the i:m- 
proved breeds in England have been kept up. by constant crossing of 
hardy animals of an unimproved with the improved stock ; and that 
in America it has been soon found that the improved English stock 
runs out in the second and third generation; and that, according to 
Mr. Darwin’s own reasonings, this result follows not from change of 
climate or of food, but from the fact that his supposed law of improved 
reproduction is the opposite of the true law. Every florist or horti- 
culturist, moreover, will admit the same and more as to improved 
flowers and fruits; that the seed of the improved cherry, peach, pear 
or apple, is not at all relied upon; but the resource is a scion from 
an improved stock budded into, or grafted upon, a hardy, natural 
stock. Yet more the history of every age, certainly American obser- 
vation, establishes the truth, that men like Napoleon and Byron, not 
to go farther in cited cases, exhaust upon the development of the in- 
dividual their vital energy, and so forbid the reproduction of an 
improved progeny. 

The fundamental principle of Darwin thus being untrue, his sub- 
sequent argument to that extent fails. Aside from this fundamental 
failure, however, other points may well be considered. The artificial 
selection which is observed to result in improved “ varieties,” has as 
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its “ efficientcause” a mind superior to animal instinct. Well might 
Agassiz then, in his repeated Lectures, given at Washington, New 
York and Cambridge, up to the very last course of his life, exclaim: 
“Why then not admit that it is mind which originates all improve- 
ments in nature's order!” Yet again the supposed result of natural 
selection, besides this lack of an efficient cause, is admitted to be un- 
observed, and merely an inference from the result of observed artificial 
selection. Still, again, the supposition that in the struggle for exist- 
ence the weaker will perish, and so cease to be productive, is far from 
the fact of human and animal pairing. As both men and women of 
hardy constitution seem to take a pride in becoming the supports and 
guardians of a weaker partner, so it is true among animals, In fact 
this worse than animal idea of “destruction of the weaker,” which 
comes out in all evolution reasonings, and which is a blot on the ideal 
of Plato’s Republic, is so truly the moral of evolution doctrines that, 
as we shall see, the German Haeckell even applauds it. 

Passing then to his applications of his theory, some drawbacks on 
the force of Darwin’s arguments, additional to all his frank admis- 
sions, are to be noted. As to the suggestion that to his “ imagination” 
it seems more probable that instinct is “evolved” than that it is 
“created,” there is the implied assertion so palpable in Huxley’s rea- 
soning, that there is no alternative or intermediate supposition possi- 
ble, than these two; either direct divine creation or spontaneous 
material evolution. As an offset to the assumption that an “ un- 
broken continuity,” which nature, who “ takes no leaps,” must reveal 
in geological formations, though it has not yet and never can be traced, 
the positive and repeated assertion of Agassiz is to be regarded; that 
not only breaks but anticipations in the series of types are revealed 
in the successive geological strata, such as utterly forbid the idea of 
continuous evolution. Yet again, in the most forcible of all the argu- 
ments for evolution, one whose force every candid mind should 
regard—the fact that in embryonic development the germ of a higher 
animal passes apparently through the stages passed through by that 
of a lower anirmal—these important qualifications are to be regarded. 
First, this parallelism in development is only apparent; for there is 
an embryonic difference unapparent to the eye, else one germ would 
not stop at one stage, and another at another stage. Second, the 
fact of development from an existing germ is carefully to be distin- 
guished from evolution, which necessarily implies the originating of 
some new feature or energy in a germ; for the truth may be over- 
looked that while development from an existing germ is an observed 
phenomenon, the origination of a new energy within a germ is but the 
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supposition of a phenomonon that cannot be observed. Third, an 
existing germ necessarily presupposes an existing if not an observed 
mature parent, or at least of an untraceable series of varying germs 
beginning with one self-existent; which supposition is opposed to the 
evolutionist’s idea that nature “never,” even at the start, takes a 
leap. Fourth, Darwin’s three or four original germs are inconsistent 
with his entire theory; for they compel the admission of one or more 
creations, thus admitting, what even Darwin’s philosophy must allow, 
just as many interpositions of a first cause as he or any other scientist 
may find himself, by sound reasoning from observed facts, compelled 
honestly to confess. Finally, the constantly repeated demand of 
Agassiz that scientists cannot accept a conclusion for whose admission 
not one observed fact, but only supposed facts, are cited, will proba- 
bly forever forbid that Darwin's theory shall become a demonstration. 

As to Darwin’s second treatise, the ‘‘ Descent of Man,” care should . 
be taken that prejudice do not assume the place of reason in judging 
whether man is descended through the monkey from a polyp. It is 
sufficient to note two considerations. First, so far as man’s bodily 
organism is concerned, the argument is but part of the preceding 
treatise on the “Origin of Species”; and as such it is to be judged. 
Second, the point at issue, so far as the identity of instinct and reason 
is concerned, is the “imagination” of Darwin that they “ differ in 
degree but not in kind; ” and, like any other conception of the imagi- 
nation as to untraceable causes, it is not subject to the laws of rea- 
soning. The mind which is so wedded to the consideration of material 
things and interests that it denies out of its own field the first truths 
which it must accept in physical science; the mind that cannot appre- 
ciate the demonstration wrought out by comprehensive intellects in 
all ages, that, while man has an intelligence like that of all animals 
adequate to the temporary supply of bodily wants, which intelligence 
ends with its use, he has also an added and a higher nature, inde- 
structible as matter because like matter it has an indestructible mis- 
sion—the mind that cannot, with Plato and Victor Hugo soar into a 
region of immaterial realities, and, like Newton and Agassiz, mingle 
two worlds of research—that mind cannot but be expected to con- 
ceive that “ instinct and reason differ only in degree and not in kind.” 
It is a suggestive fact as to this downward tendency that so large a 
portion of Darwin’s maturest years of observation have been spent in 
searching out instances of selection more palpable than those which 
“escape natural selection ;” a field in which, however, from its very 
grossness, many disciples shrink from following the master. It is fin- 
ally to he specially observed that when Darwin avers tl a! “ geologists 
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and naturalists admit variety asa vera causa” in mechanical changes, 
such as the wearing of rocks by water currents, “ they arbitrarily reject 
it” in the case of imagined natural selection “ without assigning any 
distinction in the two cases,” he certainly overlooks the fact palpable 
to ordinary minds that the phenomena of mechanical action are ex- 
posed to observation, while his supposed phenomena of natural selec- 
tion are incapable of being observed, if actual, and are proved by 
practical breeders of plants and animals not to be real in fact. 

While Darwin is the unquestioned leader among English evolution- 
ists, Haeckell is an accepted authority in the German school of evolu- 
tion. His early pamphlets bringing out a theory of classification, or 
rather a theory of imperceptible approaches in the varieties in plant 
and animal evolution which forbids classification, attracted the early 
notice of Agassiz, and led to a severely critical review in one of his 
German publications. In his larger work just translated, in which, 
though entitled ‘“ History of Creation,” he seeks to trace “the de- 
velopment of the earth and its inhabitants by natural causes,” his 
youthful polemics are still retained. In his first chapter he states 
‘ the general principles of “ Filiation or Descent Theory”; in his 
second he seeks a justification of its conclusions from Linnzus, whose 
masterly analysis all naturalists appreciate; in his third he combats 
the creation theory of Cuvier and Agassiz; and in his fourth he com- 
mends the development theories of Oken and Goethe, showing that 
he accepts a spiritual rather than a material existence as the source 
of evolution. In his fifth chapter he traces to Kant the suggestion 
which has led to the philosophy on which evolution theories rest ; 
and commends Lamark and St. Hilaire as having promoted, though 
building on an unsubstantial foundation, the movement which led on 
to the true law of evolution. In his sixth chapter he heralds Darwin 
as the second Newton ; the first as a discoverer of the physical force 
which has originated the mechanical structure of the universe, the 
second of the vital force which has evolved organic existences ; and 
in his seventh he unfolds the law of natural selection. His remain- 
ing chapters, from the eighth to the fourteenth, present confirmation 
of the theory of natural selection found in the laws on the one hand 
of hereditary transmission, and on the other of individual adaptation; 
he enlarges here on the “destruction of the weaker” which attends 
the struggle for existence, and applies it to both political economy © 
and philosophy in a discussion of the social questions of labor-com- 
petition and of the disposition to be made of invalids; and lastly he 
seeks new confirmations of evolution in the organism of plants and 
animal forms, in the development of the organism as well as the 
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mechanism of the universe, and in the geographical distribution of 
the earth’s inhabitants. The discussion of the former portion of his 
work has been anticipated in the history already traced, and much 
of the latter is but an expansion of researches already considered by 
Darwin. Some special points, however, in the author’s statement 
deserve special consideration. 

Prof. Haeckell indicates that his special mission is to present the 
analytic proof of what Darwin had adduced in a synthetic form of 
statement. He says (Pref. pp. 14, 18): “The opponents to the 
synthetic cannot resist the analytic” testimony which “I shall pre- 
sent.” With the entire consciousness of the superiority not only of 
his method but of his personal research, he forewarns his readers 
(Vol. I, p. 3) that “most of the innumerable opposers and advocates ” 
of evolution are “ destitute of biological and zoological knowledge.” 
To indicate to philosophic readers that he is an idealist, as opposed 
to materialism, he avers (p. 5) that “ theories of descent” are 
“mechanical explanations.” To show that his spiritualism is not 
trammelled by religious belief he utters the deceptive dogma of his 
school (pp. 9, 10), “where faith begins science ends” ; and with ap- 
parent sincerity he rejects “ the unscientific idea of a God outside of 
nature.” To rule out a final as well as an efficient cause, he insists 
(pp. 12, 14) that “every organism” has not only “ undeveloped rudi- 
ments,” but developed “ parts whose use no skill has discovered,” 
citing the muscles of the human ear as an example. As to moral, as 
distinct from material ends sought in nature, he declares (p. 19, his 
translator coining English terms to express the German), “ pur- 
poseiveness no more exists than the much-talked-of beneficence of the 
Creator” ; and prompted by his communistic politics as opposed to 
the newly organized imperialism of his country, he says: “ The do- 
minion of the moral popes, in the middle ages and the moral mili- 
tarism of needle-guns” alike disprove the doctrine of final causes, 

As an indication that he appreciated ancient philosophy, Haeckell 
cites (pp. 22, 55, 77) Democritus as “the immortal founder of the 
atomic theory”; he quotes Aristotle as stating the apparent fact that 
“moths are hatched in wool, fleas in stable manure, and lice in damp 
woods ” ; but he exalts Xenophanes, who first taught that fossils were 
real marine animals and mountains ocean beds, as the Grecian seer 
in true evolution. He replies (pp. 29-37) to the objection that Dar- 
win’s natural selection is only “an wndiscovered cause” as truly as 
is a “first cause,” by the argumentum ad verecundiam; citing the 
burning of Giordano Bruno for his evolution docirines, declaring that 
“Catholic popes” and modern “ orthodoxy ” are alike in “ morals,” 
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and urging that “Teleological Dualism,” as opposed to “Causal 
Monism,” “ finds a capricious Creator.” He insists (pp. 35-37) that 
“mechanical materialism, accepted in physics” should be accepted 
in organism ; he avers that it is “moral materialism,” not mechan- 
ical, which “ leads to license ;” and for this reason he commends the 
discrimination between the two made by Kant. 

To the surprise of all classes of his readers, Haeckell commends 
(pp. 38, 39) “ the hypothesis of Moses as surprising in its clearness ” ; 
he avers that “in his theory lies hidden progressive development” ; 
he shows his appreciation of the chronology wrought out by Sir Isaac 
Newton, adopted by Usher and others in modern translations of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, modified on untenable grounds by Hales, but 
reconfirmed by the exhaustive astronomical testimonies collated in 
thirty-five volumes by La Place’s observers, as also by the elaborate 
researches of Rossini, Champollion, Wilkinson, and even of Bunsen, 
in their Egyptian explorations; and he only reserves his severe and 
just criticism for a class of modern interpreters of Moses’ record whose 
“seven arbitrary periods do not fit his narrative.” He states (pp. 
50-75) that “the central point of the creation dispute is, what con- 
stitutes species”; he criticizes Cuvier’s principle that the “ immuta- 
bility of species” alone makes possible a “science of natural history” ; 
he asserts that science has no room for miraculous or supernatural 
interposition ; he expresses surprise that a mind like that of Agassiz, 
who was the first to draw attention to the parallel between embryonic 
and paleontological development, should yet maintain that “each 
species is an embodied thought of God”; he stigmatizes Agassiz’ 
“idea of a man-like God as absurd nonsense’’; he concludes that 
“according to Agassiz the Creator himself has developed,” for a per- 
sonal Creator is an idealized organism; and he finally asserts that 
the “supernatural history of a Creator originated at the period when 
man was developed from a monkey.” 

Haeckell thinks (pp. 78-117) that the reaction, especially in France, 
against evolution theories, arose from the fact that “Oken and 
Schelling believed they could construct nature out of their own 
heads ;” that because “Goethe’s theory of colors had no founda- 
tion, hence his theory of development was rejected,” since “in 
Goethe and Oken the fragments of truth were mixed with fantasies.” 
Yet more, he concludes that ‘Cuvier triumphed over St. Hilaire” 
‘in his great discussion before the French Academy, because “ he could 
bring as proof things obvious to the eye”; and with philosophic if 
not political self-gratulation he concludes that the French mind can- 
not rise above the “creation theory”; which theory it should be 
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recalled, he had just before stated, arose “at the period when man 
developed from the monkey.” He congratulates England, however, 
(pp. 119-139) on having produced the theoretic Spencer and the 
inventive Darwin. 

The moral tendency of Haeckell’s theory comes out in his com- 
mendatory allusion (p. 173) to the Spartan law of destroying invalid 
offspring, and in his citation (p. 180) of the law of hereditary succes- 
sion; as also in his elaborate effort (pp. 225-240) to disprove the 
freedom of the will. He argues at length (pp. 316-345) that evolu- 
tion demands, what geology confirms, the original fluid condition of 
the earth and of the universe ; that “eternal generation” is a neces- 
sary and essential postulate of his theory; and that “spontaneous 
generation,” which he thinks he has traced in marine monera, must 
be the originating energy which produces evolution. Manifestly 
recognizing, however, that Darwin’s admission of one act of divine 
interposition compelled the admission of the position of Cuvier and 
Agassiz that each essentially distinct “species” must also be an act 
of divine interposition, he precedes this discussion by the conciliatory 
statement : 


Darwin says, ‘I imagine that probably all organic beings which ever 
lived on this earth descended from some primitive form which was first 
called into life by the Creator.” Those to whom the belief in a super- 
natural creation is an emotional necessity may rest satisfied with this 
conception. 


Haeckell’s second volume is devoted to the survey of periods of 
great changes; which he resolves into five. He emphasizes Darwin’s 
claim that during the season of elevation all traces of intermediate 
links would decay and so be lost, while only those existing at eras of 
sudden immersion in the salt sea would be preserved; and then in 
detail he brings forward indications of links in plant and animal suc- 
cession up to man indicating continuous evolution. He objects to 
the theory that (p. 335) “the subjective ideas of faith, preached as 
inspiration by a single man” should set aside the multitude of objec- 
tive indications found in nature as to man’s origin; he claims that 
(p. 362) “between the most highly developed animal souls and the 
lowest developed human souls there exists only a small quantitative, 
but no qualitative difference”; which truth he says, “ Herbert 
Spencer has begun to investigate.” He finally claims (pp. 368, 369) 
that his “theory will revolutionize politics, morals and principles of 
justice”; that then “an existence worthy of man will become a 
- reality”; and that the authority which is then to rule will be “ the 
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simple religion of nature which grows from a true knowledge of her 
and her inexhaustible store of reveiations.” 

The review of Haeckell’s work, now supplemented by additional 
volumes not yet translated, both justifies and calls for a general notice 
of what in all the history of philosophy has proved to be valuable as 
partial truth in evolution theories, and what is the fundamental failure 
in their logic which has led to their flnal rejection im every age. 
This demands a brief survey of discussions, first as to the sources of 
knowledge which form the foundation of different philosophies ; 
second, as to the evidence from nature of a first cause and of the re- 
lation of science to philosophy ; and, third, as to testimonies to the fact 
of revelation and to the relation of the Christian religion to modern 
culture and civilization. This may be followed by a brief notice of 
the late discussions called out by the recent Lectures of Prof. Tyndall, 
Huxley, and others, in the American press, and the aspect they are 
assuming to American thought. 

It is manifest that Haeckell appreciates the fact that Darwin’s 
theory of a change in the seed or germ produced by an improved 
stock is open to the debate ever urged as to the sowrces of knowledge ; 
and aware that the suggestion cannot be maintained on the mater?- . 
alistic theory, he has turned to the ideal theory for defence. When 
he states that Cuvier triumphed over St. Hilaire in opposing the 
evolution theory before the French Academy because “ he could 
bring as proof things obvious to the eye,” he tacitly admits that the 
phenomena on which Darwin founds his theory are incapable of being 
observed in themselves; and hence their failure to convince such a 
body of scientists as compose the French Academy. It is sufficient 
here to state that from the days of Anagoras to Hamilton the ques- 
tion has been, whether the senses alone, or mental tuitions, or both, 
are to be trusted as sources of knowledge. Since the phenomena - 
which the eyes perceive change every instant, Xenophanes and Plato 
contended that mental conceptions alone are substantial, absolute, 
and permanent realities; while Democritus and Epicurus, because 
mental conceptions may be mere fantasies, insisted that bodily sensa- 
tions are the only reliable tests of truth. Anaxagoras, Socrates, and 
especially Aristotle, decided that while mental conceptions, as of 
equality, of cause, and of spiritual existence, are the foundation of all 
connected and permanent knowledge, all practical truth as to the 
laws of physical organism must begin from observation and experi- 
ence, as the material upon which mental conceptions act. This dual 
source of knowledge was thoroughly analyzed by Aristotle, who 
showed that all the knowledge we gain from sight rests on our 
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“faith” in the testimony which the human mind receives through 
the eye; it was admirably reviewed by Kant in his distinction be- 
tween the receptive and spontaneous faculties of reason ; and it is the 
basis of the philosophy of “common-sense” wrought ont by the 
Scotch and French metaphysicians down to Hamilton and Cousin. 
This simple distinction held in mind, especially when such expres- 
sions as “imagination,” “obvious to the eye,” etc., are met, will 
guide the ordinary reader in deciding what is real and what specula- 
tive in the reasonings of evolutionists. 

The bearing of this latter discussion on the history of philosophy is 
next to be observed. Cousin in his practical study of the history of 
philosophy, has observed, that the tendency of individual minds, and 
of popular thought, is to rely as the dictate of nature on the senses, 
and to accept the apparent for the real, as in the revolution of the 
heavenly bodies; and thus the mind rests first in materialism. Con- 
vinced, however, by experience that mental conceptions, as of order, 
cause, and design, are essential to the acquisition of fundamental 
truths, the mind tends to the opposite extreme of indiscriminating 
reliance on mental suggestions; and idealism is the result. Find- 
ing, however, that in itself or its associates, fantasies are mistaken 
for reliable intuitions, the age of skepticism arises. Finally, seeing 
that individual and general skepticism makes life a failure and society 
intolerable, the mind, and the community of minds, resort to mystt- 
cism; the willingness to accept any authority which may save society 
from anarchy, the family from depravity, and the soul from hopeless- 
ness. Menu in India, Confucius in China, Zoroaster in Persia, So- 
crates in Greece, not to name men of modern times amid the terrors 
of popular revolutions, all following the same law in England, 
France, Germany, Italy, and Spain, have sought to find a rock of 
faith, an anchor of hope, and a heart of love which would give the 
assurance of truth after these four stages of philosophic disappoint- 
ment. They have found it only in that double reliance on observed 
experience and mental intuition which constitutes the philosophy of 
“common sense.” It is not surprising that Newton and Agassiz, 
the French Academy of scientists and the popular mind in America 
and Engiand, agree in accepting what the world’s history proves to 
be essentially true and practically safe; and that Herbert Spencer 
now admits that common conviction is the only safe conviction. 

This philosophy, now, has always scanned on every side man’s 
natural belief in a personal God as the author of the universe, the 
Provider for sensitive creatures, and the Father of yearning spirits ; 
aud its adherents have found that it is not “an emotional necessity,” 
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but a logical demonstration which holds their conviction and controls 
their decision. The balanced mind, that thinks through the ques- 
tions of divine existence and character and of the soul’s responsibility 
and immortality, finds that metaphysical first truths and their con- 
clusions are as satisfying as mathematical axioms and calculations 
founded on them; and Socrates, Cicero, Clark the friend of Newton, 
not to name others, have elaborated the argument. As the concep- 
tion of equality, the foundation of mathematical extension in space, is 
not suggested by what we see when we judge two things are equal, 
but is an idea of the mind which we now think is, and then think is 
not realized in the things compared, so the conception of cause, the 
foundation of metaphysical succession in time, is essentially reliable ; 
for our doubt is not as to the conception, but as to our senses in their 
application of it. As finite space and time necessarily presuppose 
limitless or infinite extension and duration, which we apprehend as 
real, though we cannot comprehend them as actual, and hence know 
to be true because we cannot believe the contrary, so it is with finite 
power, cause and design. As Newton illustrated to Halley, since no 
child, savage or sage could believe that his artificial globe came into 
existence without a finite mind, so no man who thinks, after tracing 
any number of intervening second causes, can believe that the uni- 
verse began to exist without the design and act of an infinite mind. 
The evolutionist, possessed with the desire to explain the origin of 
the universe like other men, stops not till he suggests a first cause. 
The suggestion of “eternal generation” is the Brahminic absurdity 
of the chain that hangs on nothing because it has an infinite number 
of links. For, as every thinking mind perceives that it apprehends 
that there must be an infinite personal God although it cannot com- 
prehend his nature, so every mind perceives that ‘eternal genera- 
tion” is, like the infinite chain, absurd as well as incomprehensible. 
Men are assured that in all practical knowledge and action they walk 
surely, though “by faith,” amid incomprehensibilities; while, if we 
accept absurdities in theory, we abandon them when the practical 
issues of human life arrest our dreams. The supposition of “ spon- 
taneous generation,” suggested as a cause of “eternal generation,” 
has of course the incomprehensibility and absurdity of the effect for 
which it is the suggested cause. Yet more, as an imagined energy to 
produce an effect it is the practical folly of the long-sought “ per- 
petual motion ;” since the reasoning which sustains it is the “ argu- 
ing in a circle” of Aristotle. Still more, as a fact observed, the 
quotation made by Haeckell from Aristotle relates not to a real but 
only to an apparent phenomenon; like that cited by Menu (Inst., I, 45); 
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for after the most rigid tests of modern experiment it is universally 
admitted that the cases of supposed minute spontaneous generation of 
plants and animals in stagnant water and in decaying vegetable and 
animal matter are proved to originate from microscopic spores and 
ova floating in the air and deposited in the substance which will 
nourish their embryos. It should be specially noted that while the 
title of ‘‘Teleological Dualism ” is applied by Haeckell to the “com- 
mon sense” view that matter and spirit are two distinct existences 
and that spirit is the origin of motion and form in matter, evolu- 
tionists must contend that there is but one elementary substance ; 
which, to avoid committing himself as to its nature, Haeckell desig- 
nates as “ Causal Monism.” 


GEORGE W. SAMSON. 
New York. 
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COMPARATIVE RELIGION. 


_ four great'religions which now, as largely in all historic times, 
dominate the thought and shape the civilizations of the world, 
taken in the order of age, are: 

(1.) The Religion of the Bible—including Judaism and Christianity. 

(2.) Brahmanism, or the religion of the Vedas, or sacred scrip- 
tures of the Hindoos. 

(3.) Buddhism, which is an outgrowth of Brahmanism, and— 

(4.) Islam, or Mohammedanism, which appeals for ultimate 
authority to the Koran, as its sacred canon. 

In this enumeration I do not include Confucianism or the moral 
system of Confutse, which can hardly be called a religion at all, as 
it has neither god, nor priest, nor altar, but is rather an ethical 
philosophy entering into the higher thought and state-craft of China. 

These four great phases of religious thought and life represent, 
according the statistical tables of Berghaus, more than ninety-one 
per centum of the inhabitants of the world. 

Relatively Christianity and Buddhism, in the number of their 
nominal adherents, stand nearly equal, each being the professed re- 
ligion of about thirty per cent. of the whole human family now living, 
while of Brahmanists and Mohammedans there are about fifteen per 
cent, of each. 


(45) 
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Viewed in their several outer conditions, Brahmanism, or the religion 
of the Hindoos, is old, antedating history and losing itself in the mists 
of a very remote antiquity. Intrenched in the richest portion of 
Asia, it has held a great and strong people in a terrible grasp for 
more than thirty centuries, and impressed itself indelibly upon every 
feature of that people’s political, intellectual, social, and moral life. 
The Hindoos are scarcely more Hindoos than they are Brahmans. 
Their very complexion is hardly more their own than their religion. 
The Hindoo holds even his life less dear than his caste. The grip of 
Brahmanism is like the grip of fate; and this grip is to-day on the 
hearts and consciences of more than a hundred millions of our race. 

Buddhism is at once the offspring and the rival of Brahmanism, 
and the child is mightier than the parent. Beginning as a reform, it 
came to be a supplanter. In its relations with the parent stock, 
Buddhism has been called the Protestantism of the East. Antedating 
Christianity by at least six hundred years, and sweeping eastward 
over China and farther India, Buddhism has become the religion of 
the great Mongolian family of man, and to-day it is the most potent 
rival of Christianity in the number of its professed adherents. 

Islam, or the Moslem faith, is a relapse from Christianity. Origi- 
nating with Mohammed in the seventh century, it was propagated 
with the sword, spread over the hitherto Christian portions of Asia 
and Africa, and became the dangerous foe of Christianity in Europe. 

These are the three forms of religious faith with which Christianity 
to-day has to contend. Whoever supposes that these opponents, in 
their outward relations, are weak and puny, does not understand the 
position. They each and all have age, numbers, political influence, 
social life, literatures, histories, traditions, and a religious cultus, 
which make them impregnable to a merely outward foe. If Christi- 
anity ever shall prevail over these old and hoary systems of the East, 
it must do so, not by any marshalling of outward forces, not through 
the mastery of western over eastern civilizations, not from any an- 
tagonistic charge of thought against thought, tenet against tenet, 
morality against morality. Christianity does not conquer by such 
polemics. All its conquests are and must be, whether over individual 
hearts, or over opposing systems of belief, according to the law of its 
own nature, bloodless victories of love and life. 

Viewed then as religious systems, in their root faiths, the springs 
of all their moralities and humanities, what are these four great re- 
ligions? It will best suit the purpose of this discussion to speak of 
Christianity last, as being the culmination of the religious idea. 
Having first sought for the sources of strength and weakness in the 
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antagonistic faiths, we shall then be able to see more clearly the in- 
finite superiority of the religion of the Bible. 


What is Brahmanism ? 


The central point of every religion is its doctrine of God. Brah- 
manism is theistic, and, according to the teachings of the Veda, the 
original source of its faith, it is monotheistic. Some of the Vedic 
hymns, in this respect, read almost like a Psalm of David. For in- 
stance, from the Rig Veda, as quoted by Professor Max Miller : 


1. In the beginning there arose the golden Child. He was the one 
born Lord of all that is. He stablished the earth and the sky. Who is 
the God to whom we shall offer sacrifice? 

2. He who gives life, he who gives strength; whose command all the 
bright gods revere. [Here is a hint at polytheism.] Whose shadow is 
immortality, whose shadow is death. Who is the God to whom one shall 
offer sacrifice ? 

3. He who through his power is the one King of the breathing and 
awakening world. He who governs all, man and beast. 


The system of the Veda taught— 


That the best idea we can form of God is that he is light or glory. At 
the same time it maintained that God is a spirit, without possessions, 
separate from matter; that he is pure wisdom and happiness; one with- 
out a second, everlasting, incomprehensible and unchangeable; and that 
after describing all modes of existence, he is that which is none of these. 


One hardly knows whether most to admire the ingenuity of ex- 
perience, or to sympathize with the laboring thought, in the following 
discription of Brahma, taken from one of the Upanishads : 


How can anyone teach concerning Brahma? He is neither the known 
nor the unknown. That which cannot be expressed by words, but by 
which all experience comes, this I know to be Brahma. That which 
cannot be thought by the mind, but by which all thinking comes, this I 
know is Brahma. That which cannot be seen by the eye, but by which 
the eye sees, is Brahma. If thou thinkest that thou canst know it, then 
in truth thou knowest it very little. To whom it is unknown, he knows 
it; but to whom it is known, he knows it not. 


Brahmanism is, according to the original sources of its faith, mono- 
theistic, but it is a monotheism which in philosophic apprehension 
diffuses itself into pantheism, and this in turn in the popular regard 
breaks up into polytheism. The pious Brahman professes to believe 
in one god, and yet this god, this Para-Brahm, is not the real object 
of homage and adoration. In the worship of the Hindoo, this great 
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’ Unknown becomes Brahma the Creator, or Vishnu the Preserver, or 
Siva the Destroyer, the Hindoo Trimurtti, a kind of disjointed and 
inharmonious Trinity. Or still dividing up the divine essence, which 
seems to be only nature after all, each separate force of air, or light, 
or fire, or food, or day, or night, becomes a demigod, Indra, Varuna, 
Agri, peopling the universe with little antagonistic deities. 

The following prayer, addressed to Varuna, shows this tendency to 
invest some of the inferior gods with the attributes of the Almighty, at 
the same time that it suggests another idea in religion, namely, that 
of forgiveness : 


Let me not yet, O Varuna, enter into the house of clay ; have mercy, 
Almighty, have mercy. 

If I go along trembling, like a cloud driven by the wind, have mercy, 
Almighty, have mercy. 

Through want of strength, thou strong and bright god, have I gone 
wrong, have mercy, Almighty, have mercy. 


It is thus plain that Brahmanism, starting with an idea of the one 
spiritual God, derived without doubt from the original true source of 
religious faith common to the race in its infancy, degenerated, as 
did all the branches of this common faith except that of the Bible, into 
grosser and grosser forms of polytheism and idolatry. 

Again Brahamanism, as an intensely spiritualistic system, recog- 
nizes the soul, the outgoing of Brahm; but, at least in its present 
teachings, it makes the soul a kind of wandering mendicant, living 
on ina transmigratory state through a succession of animal lives, 
as man, beast, bird, insect, in an inextricable confusion of existences, 
until at the last it again becomes absorbed in Brahm, the circle of its 
immortality complete, its endless life, like the comet’s orbit, coming 
out of the depths of the unknown and returning whence it came. 

The doctrine of metempsychosis, it is true, is not found in the Rig 
Veda. But it is found in the later Brahmanic writings, and is uni- 
versally held by the devout Brahmans every where to-day. This 
shows the downward tendency of all unaided human efforts after a 
knowledge of divine things. 

Brahmanism also recognizes sin, but knows no redemption but 
through penance. It can, as we have seen, pray for mercy, but it 
knows no method of mercy. Taken as a whole, the religion of the 
Hindoos is a vague naturalism, a severe, inexorable system of law, 
without love, or helpfulness, or grace. What comfort or hope is there 
for man, weak, sinful, suffering man, in such a system ? 
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What is Buddhism ? 


Has the child more inward grace than the mother? 

All relapses into error are worse than the original state. Buddh- 
ism is a relapse from Brahmanism in its theology, a progression in its 
humanity. Brahmanism, starting as a theism, degenerated into a 
polytheism which in turn became confluent in pantheism. The reli- 
gion of Buddha in its revulsion from pantheism went, with a peadu- 
lum swing, fairly back to a blank and ghastly atheism. If Buddhism 
be the Protestantism of the East, it is more than that—it is the 
rationalism of the Hast. As a system, it is a morality and not a reli- 
gion, for strictly there can be no religion without a God. The central 
idea of Buddhism is law, its supreme end Nirvana, Nigban, or non- 
existence. The idea of love, of mercy, of grace, or redemption, seems 
foreign to this much admired system of Eastern ethics. Dr. James 
Freeman Clarke has well summarized the good and evil of this system, 
when he says, speaking of Buddhism: 


It is an outward constraint, not an inward inspiration. ‘“ The world 
is empty, the heart is dead,” is its language. Nihilism arrives sooner or 
later. God is nothing ; man is nothing; life is nothing ; death is nothing; 
eternity is nothing. Hence the profound sadness of Buddhism. To its 
eye all existence is evil, and the only hope is to escape from time into 
eternity, or nothing, as you may choose to interpret Nirvana. While 
Buddhism makes God, or the good, and heaven to be equivalent to 
nothing, it intensifies and exaggerates evil. Though heaven is a blank, 
hell is a very solid reality. It is present and future too. 


There is no question that Buddha, “ the Enlightened,” as the word 
implies—taught a high morality. So did Seneca. Buddha’s words 
were wise as to the economics of worldly living; so were those of - 
Benjamin Franklin. And yet neither the ancient nor the modern 
sage ever fathomed the mysteries of human life so as to touch the 
first principle of religion. Buddhism boasts a decalogue which, in its 
human duties, is the peer of that given through Moses; its five great 
precepts are: 

1, Thou shalt not kill. 

2. Thou shalt not steal. 

3. Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

4, Thou shalt not lie. 

5. Thou shalt not get intoxicated. 

But there is no first table in the law of Buddha, setting forth duties 
to God—his worship, his holiness, hisday. Buddhism has no God but 

D 
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Buddha, and he is a man apotheosized by his disciples, himself hav- 
ing escaped the pain and evil of metempsychosis, or a series of higher 
and lower births and lives, by self-training, and so entered into Nir- 
vana, or non-existence. 

Taken as a whole, Buddhism is an impossible system of self-salva- 
tion. Buddha taught four great verities : 

1. The existence of pain or evil. 

2. That transgression of law is the cause of this pain or evil. 

3. That the only release from this pain or evil, is Nirvana, or non- 
existence. 

4, That the way to this desired state of nothingness is through an 
ascetic legalism of right belief, right judgment, right language, right 
purpose, right practice, right obedience, right memory and right 
meditation. 

This cold and godless religion recognizes sin, but not forgiveness ; 
guilt, but not justification; human weakaess, but no divine help; 
evil, but no escape from it, except by ceasing to be. 

Again we ask, what help or hope is there for sinful, weak and 
suffering man in such a system ? 


What is Mohammedanism? 


Mohammedanism is a relapse from Christianity, as Buddhism is 
from the old Hindoo faith. Its two ideas are God and prayer. It 
is intensely monotheistic. Islam is the Unitarianism of the East. It 
is the hater of idolatry. The broken statues and bruised faces of the 
gods and goddesses of the temples on the Acropolis at Athens to-day, 
tell the story of the stern, iconoclastic rule of the Moslem. Accept- 
ing the Christian Scriptures in a certain sense, Islam denies the 
finality of the Old Testament and the New, and sets up the Koran, 
as superior to either in authority, being a later revelation of the 
divine will. Acknowledging Abraham and Jesus as great prophets 
of God, it supplements the prophetic line, and nails to its bloody ban- 
ners the watchword, “There is no god but God, and Mohammed is 
his prophet.” 

In its relapse from the dogmatism of the early Christian centuries, 
it rejected every distinctively Christian doctrine, retaining only the 
complemental truths of natural religion, God and prayer. These to 
be sure are good, but then, what a God and what prayer! A God 
of force and arbitrary will, « God above, but not like the God of the 
Old Testament, around us, not like Him of the New, a God within 
us: a God whose sole arbitrary will is both a predestination and a 
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reprobation,’ and to whom prayer is rather a cringing deprecation of 
impending evil than a trustful seeking of promised good. 


Islamism [says Renan], is evidently the product of an inferior, and, 
80 to speak, of a meagre combination of human elements. For this rea- 
son its conquests have all been on the average plane of human nature. 
The savage races have been incapable of rising to it, and, on the other 
hand, it has not satisfied people who carried in themselves the seed of a 
‘stronger civilization. 


Again we ask what is there of help or hope for sinful man in a 
religion whose god is a simple impersonation of arbitrary will, with- 
out love or justice or grace, and whose controlling principle in all the 
affairs of private or social or civil life, is a dreary and fatalistic 
stoicism ? 

Thus then these contending systems range themselves either in 
hostile opposition to Christianity, as its pronounced and challenging 
foes, or they patronizingly take a position alongside of the religion of 
Christ, as its professed equals. “ Your religion is good for you,” says 
the devout Brahman, “and ours is good for us.” 

We are now prepared to ask, with special reference to its distinc- 
tive features as compared with these and all other systems of religion: 


What is Christianity ? 


There are two views of Christianity, when thus placed in compari- 
son with other religions. First, that it is, what the old Greeks would 
have called a pleroma, a rounded fulness of truth, gathering into 
itself all that is good and true in all other systems, and rejecting all 
that is evil and false, and so by a kind of spiritual electicism furnish- 
ing a faultless system of faith and practice for men. According to 
this view, the religion of Christ becomes a sort of climax to a process 
of spiritual evolution, in an ascending scale from the lower and cruder 
to the higher and purer forms of faith. 

The objection to this view is that while Christianity is manifestly 
a pleroma, it is more than that; while it bears evidence of enfolding 
within itself all that is good and true in all other systems, it at the same 
time shows unmistakable marks of a special and distinct creative 


1 “Accordingly, when God, so runs the tradition, I had better said the blasphemy, resolved 
to create the human race, he took into his hands a mass of earth, the same whence all man- 
kind was to be formed, and in which they after a manner pre-existed ; and, having then di- 
vided the clod into two equal portions, he threw the one half into hell saying, ‘ These to eter- 
nal fire,and I care not’ and projected the other half into heaven, adding,‘ And these to 
paradise, and I care not.’” [Palgrave.—Journey through Central and Eastern Arabia.] 
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type. If there is any spiritual evolution in the origin of Christianity 
then there is an immense break in the line. Just as the student in 
Comparative Anatomy finds much in the physical structure of the 
lower ‘animals that resembles the human body, similitudes in form and 
feature, likeness of bone and muscle and blood even, and yet man is 
not a developed fish, or bird, or beast, but a new specific creation of 
God, embracing in himself, perhaps, a pleroma of all the lower orders, 
and in addition, with a bridgeless gulf between, the distinctive fea- 
tures of his own physical and spiritual manhood; so in like manner, 
in the study of Comparative Religion, while we may find much in 
the religious systems of non-Christian and pagan peoples that will 
remind us of Chri8tianity, much common truth in regard to God and 
man and human duty, we must not jump to the conclusion that Christi- 
anity is only the climacteric of a self-developing spiritual philosophy ; 
but a careful investigation after the scientific method will show us 
that while the religion of the cross embraces in its doctrines and 
moralities all that is good and true in other systems, at the same time 
it carries within itself, and with a bridgeless gulf between, a distinc- 
tive specific character, as an original divine creation. Christianity is 
something more than an upgrowth and an outgrowth of naturalism; 
the marks of the supernatural are plainly on it, the forces of the 
supernatural evidently work in it and through it. 

Moreover the history of religions militates against this develop- 
ment view. For it is undeniable that the religious tendencies of all 
peoples, without direct revelation from God, have been not upward 
but downward. In all the ethnic religions the earlier faith-is the 
purer; the stream becomes contaminated as it flows farther and far- 
ther from the fountain. Primitive Brahmanism, as taught in the 
Rig Veda, is as far removed from the Brahmanism of to-day, as the 
pure faith and simple forms of the Apostolic Church from the super- 
stitions and showy rituals of the Papacy. How then should the high 
climacteric of Christianity be reached by an evolutio descendens, a 
development downward ? 

Then again the fact that in the nearly nineteen centuries of its 
existence, the religion of Christ has never been successfully grafted on 
any other religious system, as in vital organisms there has never 
been discovered a transmutation of species, proves that there is no 
law of spiritual organization by which Christianity could live on a 
common religious stock with other systems, much less grow up from 
a common root. The gospel system is a distinct tree, root, branch 
and fruit. 

Secondly, according to the other view, Christianity is an original 
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dynamic economy, a system of spiritual forces, acting in harmony 
with other operative forces in man and in nature, but, acting in its 
own proper functions, and for the production of its highest results, 
in a line and on a plane of spiritual being, above and beyond all other 
forces whatever. Thus, there is a force of truth in the mystic spirit- 
ualness of the Brahman’s faith, in the high morality of the teachings 
of Buddha, in the monotheistic worship of Islam, and in the teach- 
ings of Confutse, but this force of truth has its base, its starting 
point, its fulcrum in man, in the human judgment, and conscience, 
and will. In other words, all that is good and true in other religions 
may be likened to a human hand reaching up and feeling after God ; 
while the good and true and saving in Christianity is a divine hand 
reaching down and feeling after man. It is when these two hands 
touch and clasp that man is uplifted and saved. No man finds God 
until God finds him. 

Philosophically viewed, as a system of objective truths, Christianity 
may be, doubtless is, a pleroma, a fulness of all truth. But experi- 
mentally apprehended, as a spiritual dynamic economy, it is more 
than a pleroma, a reservoir however full of spiritual truth; it is an 
incarnation, always inseparable from the divine Person of its author ; 
a living organism, throbbing with all the divine vitalities, so that, if 
you ask with Pilate, what is truth ? we point you to Christ; if you 
inquire, wherein is love ? we point you to the cross; if you say, show 
me life, we point you to the Risen One. Christianity is Christ living 
for and with and in man. 

It is plain, therefore, that this religion whose centre and circum- 
ference is a divine personality, is distinctly marked, and clearly dis- 
tinguishable from all other religions in all the fundamental requisites 
of a religion. 


The First Destinctive Feature. 


What does man need a religion for? Not to do for him what some- 
thing else can do as well. If philosophy, or simple ethics, or culture 
be enough to secure for man all that is requisite for his spiritual 
welfare here and hereafter, then either these may constitute his reli- 
gion, or he needs no religion at all. But if there be a want which 
none of these, nor anything else in man and from man, can supply, 
then we need a religion to meet that want. And when we come into 
the realm of the spiritual life, here it is that we find these deep, 
unsatisfied, crying needs which must be met by religion or never 
met at all. 

The vexed question of all the ages has been that of the old patri- 
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arch of Uz, “ How should man be just with God?” This question 
lies at the root of all human unrest, but how dumb to answer it are 
all the best knowledges of man! If you seek its answer, philosophy 
will say, it is not in me; science, it is outside of my province; ethics, 
1 cannot mend broken duties; all with one accord remit the question 
for an answer to religion. That is what religion is for. ‘“ How 
should man be just with God?” The necessity of a reconciliation, a 
settling of differences, a bringing together into spiritual harmony, of 
sinful man and the Holy God, in a word, an atonement, this is the 
great desideratum of all religion. 

But Brahmanism, with its hundred millions of restless adherents, has. 
no atonement; Buddhism, with a third of the human race crying 
vainly to it, has no atonement; Confucianism, giving form and direc- 
tion to the educational and political policy of the most populous. 
empire on earth, has none; Islam, none; every pagan religion, 
none. To forgive sins that are past, that is what no pagan god knows 
how todo. Itis just here that Christianity comes in as a religion of 
power. Here is occasion and scope for the spiritual dynamics of 
the cross. It has an atonement. It heralds a reconciliation, it an- 
nounces the terms of divine pardon. It avails to lift the load of 
guilt. It brings man and God together in the person of a Redeemer. 
It works justification through the economy of divine suffering and 
sacrifice. Here emphatically Christianity is Christ; Christ, the man, 
Christ, the God, Christ, the God-man, the suffering Christ, the dying 
Christ, the rising Christ, the reigning Christ, “‘ Christ the end of the 
law for righteousness to every one that believeth.” 

Says Professor Seelye, in his lectures to educated Hindoos, origi- 
nally delivered before the Brahmans of Bombay, after having set forth 
the gospel economy of redemption in Christ: 


Let me remind you, that, if it is true, it is not only an all-perfect pro- 
vision for pardon, but it is the only perfect provision that has ever been 
proposed. Examine other religions, and, at the best, they offer only 
some finite ground as the reason of pardon. At the best, it is only the 
merits of men which they propose as the means of obtaining the divine 
favor. If they ever present us, as some of them do, with theories and 
histories of divine incarnations, they never hold up these as the meritori- 
ous ground of pardon. Repentance, sacrifices, good works of men, are 
all that any of these religions offer as the object of faith, or the ground 
of hope; but for the sake of these, can it be expected that God will remit 
punishment and pardon sin? What are these, at the best, when judged 
by infinite righteousness? At the best do they reach farther than duty? 
Are they more than ought to be done? What reason, therefore, can 
they offer why failures in duty should be forgiven? There is not one of 
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these systems that will bear the scrutiny of an honest thought. There 
is not a believer in one of them who does not convict himself of a ground- 
less faith the moment it is examined. But whether Christianity be 
actually true or not, you must acknowledge that its provision for pardon 
is ideally perfect ; its ground for forgiving sin accords with perfect right- 
eousness; it meets all the requirements of justice, and all the needs of 
man; and among all the religions of the world, it is the only one not 
defective on all these points. 


The Second Distinctive Feature. 


Again, notice how Christianity finds occasion and scope for the 
exhibition of its distinctive power in meeting what may well be called 
the second great want of sinful man, the new birth. 

Granted the provisions of pardon touching the past, how shall man 
be so changed, so regenerated, formed anew, that the old propensities 
to evil shall not plunge him again in guilt equally deep and dark ? 
It would be of comparatively little avail to have the old account 
settled if there is no way of stopping the score. The thing demanded 
here is not a change of circumstances, but a change of the man him- 
self, in the most interior drifts and currents of his being. 

Practically, then, how is it with other religions? Have they any 
regeneration in them? Only such as is wrought by man working at 
and on himself. But the new creation in man is as impossible for 
himself as was the old. Man’s efforts to make himself better, are only 
so many fruitless tuggings at his own weight. And yet this is 
exactly what all the worshippers of Brahm, and Buddha, and Allah, 
and Confutse, are trying to do, trying to gain a higher plane of 
spiritual life, by climbing the ladders which themselves have set up 
on earth, instead of that which God has let down out of heaven. 

The Brahman of the three higher castes, is called a “ twice-born 
man,” but in what consists his regeneration? An investiture with 
the sacred string of three cotton, or hempen, or woolen strands, ritual- 
istic, outward, frivolous. The Hindoos know no birth of the spirit. 
God forbid that Christians should ever emulate Brahmans in this 
regard. Empty ritualism is nothing more than paganism; and a 
paganized Christianity is the most meaningless of all religions. 

Buddhism and the other religions of Asia, in this regard, have no 
advantage over Brahmanism. They all alike lack the divine energy 
needed to work a spiritual change in man. They can teach morality, 
but they cannot make men love morality; they can impose restraints, 
but they cannot so touch and turn the heart as to make restraints 
unnecessary. 
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Just here, then, in what sublime contrast comes in Christianity, 
with its Holy Spirit and its law of love! Christianity with its 
inworking energy and its outworking life! “ Ye must be born again;” 
“That which is born of the Spirit is spirit ;” “If any man be in Christ, 
he is a new creature;” “ But as many us received him, to them gave he 
power to become the sons of God, even to them that believe on his 
name, which were born, not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, but 
of God.” 

Christianity, taken in its practical working in and on behalf of the 
individual and of society, is not only redemptive, but regenerative as 
well. This is what both need, both the individual and the social 
body; not reform, but regeneration; not right knowledge, so much 
as right inclination ; not what to do, so much as power to do it; not 
more light, so much as more love, new spiritual life. Herein is the 
double supremacy of the religion of Christ, its power with God in 
redemption and its power with men in regeneration; in the one case 
bringing God near to man, in the other, man near to God. 

Here, again, Christianity is Christ. In no proper sense can the 
Brahman be said to be in Brahm; he hopes by-and-by to be absorbed 
in the All-god; but until then, he and his god are neither near to- 
gether nor like each other. The Buddhist never speaks of himself 
as being in Buddha, nor of Buddha as being in him. The root idea 
of his faith is that of simple master-hood and discipleship; do as 
Buddha says and become as Buddha is. The devout Moslem never 
speaks of himself as being in Mohammed. There is no interior union 
of lives, no wrapping the disciple in the character of his Lord; no 
felt presence of the Master in the disciple’s soul: “I live, yet not I, 
but Christ liveth in me.” 

This is a point of vital consequence, the power of a religion in the 
characters and lives of those who profess it. Seneca was a moralist, 
but he was not a moral man. It is vastly easier to teach a truth in 
ethics than to realize it in the life. The moral codes of nearly all 
the great religions of the world are strikingly alike. The five com- 
mapndments of Buddha sound almost as though he learned them of 
Moses, and yet there is no external evidence that either of the great 
religions of eastern Asia took anything from the Bible. Nay, the 
fundamental laws of morality are written in the conscience; what men 
ought to do in their relations one with another, the idea of right and 
wrong, and hence, in a measure, that of sin, is so much a matter of 
natural religion, that no religious system could be built up and find 
adherents without recognizing and teaching it. But there must be 
something more fundamental than this. Itis not enough for religion 
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to point out the path of duty, to whisper the rewards of virtue, and to 
thunder the penalties of guilt. It ought to help poor, weak, stumbling 
man walk in that path; it ought to lift him up to the virtue which 
it teaches, and give him something like exemption, not from the 
penalties of a vicious life, but from the vice itself. In other words, 
religion ought to have the power of realizing its own ideals. 

How is it, then, with the religious systems of the non- Christian 
world? Do they renew and transform sinful men and women, making 
them pure, and holy, and God-like? It is true that we do not always 
find the same forms of vice and crime in pagan, as in professedly 
Christian lands. These are circumstantial, sectional. But if we 
may trust the testimony of those whose observations has been largest, 
and who are most intelligent and candid in their judgment, it is safe 
to say that paganism under every system of religious teaching from 
Zoroaster to Confutse, paganism is fearfully corrupt, and constantly 
tending to corruption. The standard of both private and public 
morality is well-nigh down to zero. Veracity, honest dealing, chas- 
tity, temperance, these are taught from the priest’s life, but hardly 
realized in any measure in practical life. This will generally be the 
case so long as a people’s religion is made up of shall nots. Negative 
virtue is not a match for positive vice. 

But Christianity differs from all other religions, even from Mosa- 
ism, in this, that while its chief command is not a negative, but a 
positive one, “thou shalt love,” at the same time it imparts to the 
soul power to do the thing commanded ; thus realizing in the charac- 
ters of its confessors the ideals of its own high conception, and making 
men pure, saintly, Christ-like, by the impartation of a new love and 
a new life. 


The Third Distinctive Feature. 


There is one other point on which religion, if we are to have any 
religion at all, not only ought to shed light, but in regard to which 
it ought to inspire hope, impart comfort, and ensure salvation; that 
is the world to come. 

The great mystery of life is not what is it, but what is after it— 
what next? Whatis death? Whatlies beyond? Js there a future 
life? What is it, where is it, how is it? This universal question 
implies a universal concern, and this universal concern at least fore- 
‘shadows the fact: of such a life. The doctrine of immortality is there- 
fore so much a teaching of natural religion, that all religious systems 
take cognizance of it in some form or other. The old Egyptian con- 
ceived of it under such material and earthly conditions, that with 
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him the very existence of the body was a part of it, and so he em- 
balmed his dead. The equally ancient dweller in India, and all the 
tribes of his posterity, held the doctrine of the soul’s future life, but 
so strangely confused and beset with all the dangers of metempsy- 
chosis, as to make that life look hardly a boon. One would sooner 
not be at all than be less than what he now is. There is very little 
of inspiration or comfort in the thought of going out of these bodies, 
poor things as they are often, and out of this human life, unsatis- 
factory as it often is, into the beast or the reptile or the insect. And 
yet such is the immortality taught in the sacred books of the Hin- 
doos, a silly phantasmagoria of lives and worlds, a fanciful and mean- 
ingless succession of kaleidoscopic existences. Is it any wonder that 
in its development such a doctrine should run out into nihilism ? 
Such an existence surely would be an evil and weariness, and the 
veriest Nigban would be a relief. And so Buddhism finds its ulti- 
mate immortality in a state of nothingness. To that the Buddhas have 
attained. To thatall devout Buddhists hope sometime in the aeons to 
attain. A sad and uninspiring hope, but yet all the hope they have. 

On the other hand the Moslem’s heaven is a hyper-earthly elysium, 
his immortality an intensified sensualism. In its fearful relapse from 
Christianity, in nothing did Mohammedanism make a more dark and 
fearful plunge than from the high and glorious immortality in Christ, 
down to the pagan conception of an endless life in the midst of 
pleasure-gardens and harems of witching beauty. 

Here then, again, is occasion and scope for Christianity to display 
its power. Without revealing much of the character of the future 
life, the gospel aims to fit men for that life. Without lifting the veil 
and giving us visions, which when seen, might on the one hand make 
us dissatisfied with the meaner things of earth, and tempt us hence 
too soon ; or on the other, so disturb and trouble and scare us, that 
we should cling to earth too long, Christianity contents itself and. 
. solaces its confessors, with a few plain assertions, a few ringing 
promises, ‘‘ Whosoever liveth and believeth in me shall never die” ; 
“In my father’s house are many mansions,” and a few earnest, direct, 
unmistakable utterances in regard to the unbelieving dead, “‘ These 
shali go away into everlasting punishment”; this Christianity does 
in and tkrough its founder, and then it addresses itself to the work 
of lifting men into this immortality of blessedness, 

Here, again, Christianity is Christ. The Christian, being in Christ, 
must share his destiny ; not like the disciple of Buddha, attain unto 
Nirvanna, but unto life, a state of positive, conscious, individual life, 
like the life of God. 
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Just here is the point where it is all important that our religion 
do not fail us, at the point of entrance into life. If it does fail here, 
then what a failure! 


If [says Professor Max Miller] as Buddhism teaches, the soul, after 
having passed through all the phases of its existence, all the worlds of 
the gods and of the higher spirits, attains finally Nirvana as its highest 
aim and last reward, that is, becomes quite extinct, then religion is not 
any more what it ought to be, a bridge from the finite to the infinite, but 
a trap-bridge hurling man into the abyss at the very moment when he 
thought he had arrived at the stronghold of the Almighty. 


Here, then, we rest in our work of comparison. Christianity 
stands while all other religions fall; stands on this three-fold founda- 
tions, pardon for the past, new life for the present, and the hope of 
immortality for the future. And this for man, for universal man. 
And even as Jesus in the event of his birth was a Jew, but in the 
fulness of his incarnation he was neither Jew, nor Greek, nor Roman, 
but represented in himself all races and nationalities, as the arche- 
typal man; so Christianity, which is only Christ reproduced in the 
lives and characters of his confessors, is catholic, not ethnic, suited to 
the wants of the race, and enfolding within itself potencies equal to 
the work of bringing the world into allegiance to the King of kings. 


Gro. W. GARDNER. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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THE LIFE OF DR. NORMAN MACLEOD. 


Memoir of Norman Macleod, D. D., Minister of Barony Parish, Glas- 
gow; one of Her Majesty’s Chaplains, etc., etc. By his Brother, 
the Rev. Donatp Macieop, B. A. New York: 1876 Two 
Volumes. 


5 gpa might be room to doubt, even after placing a liberal esti- 

mate upon what Dr. Macleod accomplished as a preacher or as a 
man of letters or of affairs, whether his life will very long be a matter 
of public interest. But the merit of a biography is sometimes so 
great that it outlasts anything its subject has produced. Dr. John- 
son’s writing are becoming obsolete with the general public, but his 
Life, by Boswell, has perennial freshness. The works of Dr. Thomas 
Arnold have had their day. They are not likely to keep in the 
world’s memory the placa they held in the minds of his own genera- 
tion. But men will long find inspiration in his Life and Corres- 
pondence, so admirably written and edited by Dean Stanley. The 
biographer of Dr. Macleod has so done his labor of love as to have 
deserved well of the public. He has produced a work of very great 
value and interest; no one who begins the first volume will be likely 
to fail of going through the second. He has succeded in giving a 
vivid impression of a character striking, indeed, but not easily under- 
stood, and the merits of the portrait will perhaps do more than the 
subject did to make it impossible for him to be forgotten. The posi- 
tion he held in the great controversy which led to the disruption of 
the Church of Scotland in 1843, and the part he bore in the effort to 


give a little of its old prestige to the fragment that still clung to the 
(60) 
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title and imitated the functions of a national church, were such as 
will to some extent identify him in the minds of men with those im- 
portant events. His contributions to literature, while they revealed 
a high order of literary capacity which, cultivated with due energy 
and exclusiveness of aim, might have proved, perhaps, a sure pass- 
port to the good-will of posterity, were too slight to be of much 
account. His life counted for much while he lived, and lives on and 
will continue to live, we think, for no brief or transient duration, in 
the pages of this well conceived and skillfully constructed memoir. 
We propose to give an outline of this life, and a reduced sketch of the 
character it discloses, and to notice the relations borne by the sub- 
ject to the history and the tendencies of his time. 

Norman Macleod was the son and grandson of ministers of the 
Church of Scotland. His grandfather, the Rev. Norman Macleod, 
was minister of Morven, in Argyllshire, in the West Highlands. His 
father, the Rev. Norman Macleod, D. D., was minister successively 
of Campbelltown (where the subject of this memoir was born in 1812), 
of Campsie, and St. Columba parish, Glasgow, Dean of the Chapel 
Royal, etc., a man of learning and of well-earned distinction. Nor- 
man, the third of the name, inherited from his father and grandfather 
a stalwart frame and a mind of corresponding vigor and activity, 
while he derived from his mother a richly sympathetic and poetic 
nature. His character thus combined a force that ensured a per- 
sistence of its essential traits, with a susceptibility to impression by 
virtue of which he was continually expanding in different directions 
and adding to his original endowments. And his lot was so ordered, 
as to give him a “ many-sided” culture. His childhood was passed at 
Campbelltown, where he came in contact with the usual concomitants 
of a seaport, and contracted a strong liking for the sea and sympathy 
with sea-faring men; while the coast scenery was bold and fraught 
with associations of sublimity and terror, and from hills purple with 
heather the eye glanced to more towering summits not far inland. 
His advantages of school education were not all that could have been 
desired. But the burgh school brought together the young of all 
the families of the town; and if he did not receive that thorough 
classical grounding—his biographer observes—the want of which he 
used always to lament, he gained an insight into character which 
served not only to give him sympathy with all ranks of life, but 
afforded a fund of amusing memories which never lost their fresh- 
ness, At the age of twelve he was sent to Morven, it being his 
father’s wish that he should become in character what he was by 
descent, “a true Highlander,” and be qualified to preach in Gaelic to 
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a Highland congregation. His grandfather had died a few months 
before, but was well remembered, and the place had been made 
familiar in frequent visits. 


The puffs of peat-reek from the cottages were to him redolent of High- 
land warmth and remantic childish associations. There was not a boat- 
man, from old “ Rory” down to the betarred fisher-boy, not a shepherd, 
or herd, or cottar, not a dairy-maid or hen-wife, but gave him a welcome 
and tried to make his life happier. The Manse, full of kind aunts and 
uncles, seemed to him a paradise which the demon of selfishness had 
never entered. And then there was the wakening sense of the grand in 
scenery, nourished almost unconsciously by the presence of those silent 
mountains, with their endless ridges of brown heather; or by the dark 
glen roaring with cataracts that fell into fairy pools, fringed with plu- 
mage of ferns, and screened by the netted roof of hazel and oak; or by 
many an hour spent upon the shoreland, with its infinite variety of 
breaking surge and rock bays, rich in sea-weeds and darting with fish. 
But, above all, there was the elastic joy of open-air life, with the excite- 
ment of fishing and boating, and such stirring events as sheep-shearing 
or a “harvest-home.” ... His life inthe dwelling of Samuel Cameron, 
the worthy school-master and catechist of the parish, was not less full of 
romance. The house was not a large one—a thatched cottage with a but 
and a ben, and a little room between, formed the accommodation; but 
every evening, except when the boys were fishing, codling from the rocks, 
or playing “shinty” in the autumn twilight, there gathered round the 
hearth, heaped high with glowing peat, a happy group, who with Gaelic 
songs and stories, and tunes played on the sweet “trump ” or Jews-harp, 
made the little kitchen bright as a drawing room; for there was a cul- 
ture in the very peasantry of the Highlands, not to say in the house of 
such a school-master as good Mr. Cameron, such as few countries could 
boast of. There was an innate high breeding, and a store of tradition 
and poetry, of song and anecdote, which gave a peculiar flavor to their 
common life; so that the long evenings in this snug cottage, when the 
spinning-wheel was humming, the women teazing and carding wool, the 
boys dressing flies or shaping boats, were also enlivened by wondrous 
stories of old times, or by “lilts” full of a weird and plaintive beauty, 
like the wild note of a sea-bird, or by a “ Port-a-Beal,” or a “ Walking 
Song,” to the tune of which they all joined hands as they sent the merry 
chorus round. Norman had here an insight into the best side of the 
Highland character, and into many Highland customs now long passed 
away. 


On the removal of his father from Campbelltown to Campsie, in 
Stirlingshire, “a half-agricultural, half-manufacturing Lowland dis- 
trict, in which the extreme of political feeling between Lowland 
Toryism and the stiffest Radicalism were running high,” a new scene 
opened before the impressible boy. After a year of study with an 
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excellent tutor who, however, could not make up for what other 
teachers had failed to give him of accurate scholarship, he entered 
Glasgow University. He won no distinction in the proper studies 
of the place except Logic, giving himself more to science and general 
literature. He was not idle; “he read much and thought deeply.” 
Whether, as his biographer suggests, “contact with men, insight into 
character, the culture of poetic taste, of original thought and of an 
eye for nature, were no mean substitute for” profound and accurate 
scholarship, may be questioned. There can be no doubt that he 
gained in this way power in certain directions, especially qualifying 
him as a preacher to “persuade men;” but was not the student who 
neglected “ the proper studies of the place” and the time, to indulge 
in “original thought” or what he supposed to be such, and the cul- 
ture of esthetic and social tastes, a prophecy of a theologian inclined 
to test doctrines by a subjective standard, and while nationally a 
Presbyterian, tending to drift steadily away from the Confession 
of Faith ? 

From Glasgow, on the completion of his course in the arts, he went 
to Edinburgh to pursue his theological studies, under Dr. Chalmers, 
then at the height of his reputation, whom he greatly admired. It 
was during his second year at Edinburgh that he met a spiritual 
crisis, on occasion of the death of a favorite brother. A very deep 
impression was made upon him which seems never to have left him. 
The anniversary of this great sorrow was solemnly remembered by 
him in every subsequent year of his life. This, his biographer says, 
was a turning-point in his life; “ not, indeed, such a crisis as is usu- 
ally called conversion,” or “his first religious decision.” But, so far 
as this memoir bears witness, it is the first recorded consciousness of 
a turning “to him,” as his diary expressed it, ‘‘who has been despised 
and rejected by me.” He confesses that “when in health and 
strength, and with everything to cheer, and little to depress the 
heart,” he had “thought not of God.” The natural inference from 
all that is said, and from what is not said, on this subject, would be 
that up to this time, that is say, up to the second year of his theo- 
logical studies, he had given no decisive evidence of a religious 
character. The fact is worth notice, as indicating the very profes- 
sional view of the Christian ministry which his father, though charac- 
terized as evangelical, must have entertained. 

Dr. Chalmers reciprocated his pupil’s high regard, and on his 
recommendation Mr. Macleod was selected as tutor to the sons of a 
gentleman in the North of England. The next two years were spent 
in England, adding to his types of human character that of the York- 
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shire squire, and on the continent, chiefly at Weimar. In England 
he became conscious of a growing indifference to questions concern- 
ing the externals of Christianity. In Germany he came in contact 
with a society marked by “ rampant worldliness and rationalism.” 


Norman entered on this new life with a great zest. It doubtless had 
its dangers. But although he often swung freely with the current, yet 
his grasp of central truth, and his own hearty Christian convictions, so 
held him at anchor that through the grace of God he rode safely through 
many temptations, and was able to exercise an influence for good over 
the group of young men from England or Scotland who were residing 
that year at Weimar. The very fact that he entered with them in all 
their innocent enjoyments and gaieties gave him greater power to restrain 
them in other things. He may, indeed, have often given too great a rein 
to that “liberty” which was so congenial to his natural temperament, 
but it is marvellous that the reaction was not greater in one who, brought 
up in a strict school, was suddenly thrown into the vortex of fashionable 
life. He was passionately fond of music, sang well to the guitar, sketched 
cleverly, was as keen a waltzer as any attaché in Weimar, and threw 
himself with a vivid sense of enjoyment into the gaieties of the little capi- 
tal. His father and mother frequently warned him against going too far 
in all this; and he often reproached himself for what he deemed his 
want of self-restraint in society. Nevertheless the experience he gained 
in Weimar became of immense practical importance to him. His own 
healthy nature repelled the evil, while he gained an insight into the 
ways of the world. In what was new to him he saw much that was 
good; much that in his own country was called unlawful, whose right 
use he felt ought to be vindicated; and he also preceived the essential 
wickedness of much more, in the “ utter rottenness [as he used to call it] 
of what the world terms life.” 


Whether his judgment then, or at a riper age, on the allowable 
degree of “liberty” lawful to a Christian in the indulgence of “ what 
the world terms” pleasure, was correct, is open to doubt. On the 
removal of his father to Glasgow, he returned home and resumed his 
theological studies there. He labored to form more systematic habits 
of study, and “ from this time to his latest day he cultivated accurate 
methods, read extensively on whatever subjects he was professionally 
occupied with, worked daily at the New Testament, and kept himself 
well informed as to the results of modern criticism.” Glasgow at that 
time was attracting an unusual number of students, and he enjoyed 
frequent intercourse with a choice circle of young men with whom he 
entered with zest into literary persuits and diversions. He also be- 
came the leader of the university Tories, and was so prominent in 
promoting the election of Sir Robert Peel as Lord Rector, that on the 
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occasion of a banquet given to that statesman by the citizens of Glas- 
gow and the west of Scotland, he was selected to respond to a toast 
in honor of the university, which be did in a speech that secured the 
highest commendation for its plain sense, modesty, and good taste. 

In 1838 he was ordained as minister of Loudoun in Ayrshire. The © 
parish contained a population of over four thousand, a small propor- 
tion of them farmers and farm-laborers, not a few of whom were Cove- 
nanters, exceedingly strict in their theology and morals; the rest 
handloom weavers, mostly poor, but given to reading, intelligent men, 
eager politicians, Chartists, and many of them violent infidels of the 
Tom Paine “school.” The morality of the parish was very low, and 
vital godliness was a rarity. Both parties distrusted him. Some 
whimsical anecdotes are given of his reception by them: 


On his first ‘‘ diet of visitation” at [the village of] Darvel, he called 
on an old pauper woman who was looked upon as a great light among 
the Covenanters. When he entered her house he found her grasping her 
tin ear-trumpet (for she was very deaf) and seated formally among a 
group of her neighbors and co-religionists summoned to meet him. Un- 
like his other parishioners she did not at first acknowledge him as minis- 
ter, but, beckoning him to sit down beside her, and putting the trumpet 
to her ear, said, “ Gang ower the fundamentals / ” and then and there he 
had to bawl his theology till the old dame was satisfied, after which he 
received a hearty welcome as a true ambassador of Christ. 

In contrast with this type of parishioner, he used to refer to a well 
known Chartist, who lived in the usual little cottage consisting of a but 
containing the loom, and of a ben containing the wife. Met at the door 
of this man’s cottage by the proposal, that before proceeding further they 
should come to an understanding upon the “seven points,” [of the ‘‘Char- 
ter,”] he agreed to this only on the condition that the pastoral visit 
should first be received. Minister and Chartist then sat down on the 
bench in front of the door, and the weaver, with shirt-sleeves partly 
turned up and showing holes at the elbows, his apron rolled round his 
waist, and a large tin snuff mull in his hand, into whose extreme depth 
he was occasionally diving for an emphatic pinch, propounded with much 
pompous phraseology his favorite political dogmas. When he had con- 
cluded, he turned to the minister and demanded an answer. “In my 
opinion,” was the reply, “your principles would drive the country into 
revolution, and create in the long run national bankruptcy.” “ Nay-— 
tion-al bankruptcy!” said the old man meditatively, and diving for a 
pinch. “ Diy-ye-think-sae?” Then, briskly, after a long snuff, “Dod! 
I'd risk it!” The naiveté of this philosopher, who had scarcely a sixpence 
to lose, “risking” the nation for the sake of his theory, was never for- 
gotten by his companion. 


It was no light task to gain a hold upon such a people, but he per- 
E 
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severed and was successful. The five years which he spent here were 
“the very spring-time of his ministry.” They were years of labor, 
of severe trials, of frequent discouragement, but on the whole, also, 
years of great enjoyment, physical, intellectual and spiritual, to which 
he looked back from more conspicuous stations in after life with 
pleased recollection and pensive regret. 

While engaged in these labors the Disruption of the Church of 
Scotland occurred. Mr. Macleod had been, as we have seen, a favor- 
ite pupil of Dr. Chalmers, and was essentially in sympathy with the 
evangelical portion of the clergy. But here their paths diverged. 
The eloquence of Chalmers, Guthrie and Candlish, the mixture of 
heroism and prudent forethought with which nearly five hundred 
ministers renounced their maintenance and cast themselves on the 
sympathy and support of the people, and the generous enthusiasm, 
fervid yet regulated, with which the people responded to their appeal, 
have gained to the Free Church a measure of admiration throughout 
the Christian world which their position, impartially considered, could 
hardly claim. It might have seemed at first view strange that Mac- 
leod should have been divided from Chalmers on such a question, and 
still more strange that he was not repelled from the old kirk when it 
was so secularized, so nearly drained of its whole evangelical element. 
An attentive consideration of the issue that parted them will mode- 
rate our surprise, which will be further diminished by a study of some 
traits in the character of the younger divine, who shortly found him- 
Solf a leader in the Established Church. 

The Church of Scotland professes a system of doctrines which, if 
intelligently and consistently believed, should lay the foundation of a 
spiritual church clearly discriminated from the world. The doctrines 
of personal election and effectual calling, of justification by a personal 
faith appropriating the righteousness of Christ, and of strictly indi- 
vidual accountableness, with the related truths bound up with them 
in the most logical and most Scriptural of the Reformed Confessions, 
all seem to imply a communion embracing only conscious partakers 

‘ of the grace revealed to faith. They would not suggest a birthright 
_church or a church co-extensive with a nation. But incongruous 
elements were combined with these spiritual principles. Infant bap- 
tism, whether regarded as the seal of an hereditary title to God’s 
favor (as if the children of God were “ born of blood”), or as actually 
conferring grace (God’s children then being born “by the will of 
man”), is fundamentally at variance with the doctrinal system of the 
church. The legal recognition given to the Confession and to Pres- 
byterian government conferred on the church a national character. 
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The kingdom was said to be “ covenanted,” and all the subjects of the 
state were in some sort members of the Church. Without any pro- 
cess of legislation or formal alliance of Church and State, the practice 
of infant baptism, indiscriminately administered as it generally is in 
Europe, confuses the boundary between the ecclesiastical and the civil 
community, and makes them virtually one. The baptized people 
reckon themselves to be in the Church, entitled to its earthly privi- 
leges and its hopes for the hereafter. 

The Scottish Reformation was essentially a popular movement, and 
the Church of Scotland was distinguished for the piety and zeal which 
pervaded the body of the people. The inevitable decline into secu- 
larity and formalism was not rapid, but it came. During the reign 
of “ Moderatism,” in the eighteenth and the early part of the nine- 
teenth centuries, the gospel was seldom heard. The pulpit taught 
such commonplaces of morality and “rational” religion as are petri- 
fied in Blair’s Sermons, the utterance of which argued no grace in the 
preacher, and was ill-adapted to be a means of grace to his hearers. 
Such was the preaching of Chalmers in the beginning of his ministry, 
only informed with his natural intensity of feeling and energy of 
thought. After he had received the gospel by faith and begun to 
preach it in its divine simplicity, “in demonstration of the Spirit,” he 
made this remarkable confession, in his farewell to the people of his 
first charge: 


And here I cannot but record the effect of an actual though unde- 
signed experiment which I prosecuted for upwards of twenty years among 
you. For the greater part of that time I could expatiate on the mean- 
ness of dishonesty, on the villany of falsehood, on the despicable acts of 
calumny; in a word, upon all those deformities of character which 
awaken the natural indignation of the human heart against the pests and 

- the disturbers of human society. Now, could I, upon the strength of 
these warm expostulations, have got the thief to give up his stealing, and 
the evil speaker his censoriousness, and the liar his deviations from 
truth, I should have felt all the repose of one who had gotten his ulti- 
mate object. It never occurred to me that all this might have been done, 
and yet the soul of every hearer have remained in full alienation from 
God; and that even if I could have established in the bosom of one who 
stole, such a principle of abhorrence at the meanness of dishonesty, that 
he was prevailed upon to steal no more, he might still have retained a 
heart as completely unturned to God, and as totally unpossessed of love 
to Him, as before. In a word, though I might have made him a more 
upright and honorable man, I might have left him as destitute of the 
essence of religious principles as ever. But the interesting fact is that 
during the whole of that period . . . . I certainly did keep the refor- 
mations of honor, and truth, and integrity among my people; but I never 
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once heard of any such reformations having been effected among them. 
If there was anything at all brought about in this way, it was more than 
ever I got any account of. 


The accession of Chalmers was no small reinforcement to the Evan- 
gelical interest in the Kirk. The party had been gaining strength 
for some years, and now rapidly rose to supremacy. It was no sooner 
able to command a majority in the General Assembly than it laid its 
hands upon a grievance which the church was suffering from the 
state. By immemorial usage a minister, however nominated, could 
not be settled in a parish without the assent of the congregation ex- 
pressed by the signatures of the “ heritors, elders and heads of fami- 
lies” publically affixed to the call. In 1712 an Act of Parliament 
was passed giving (or restoring) to private patrons the right to pre- 
sent ministers to their respective parishes. But the patron’s right of 
presentation was for a time practically limited by the right of the 
people to reject the presentee. The General Assembly, however, as 
religious indifference and doctrinal laxity prevailed, were quite willing 
_ to be rid of popular control. The call of the congregation was not, 
indeed, dispensed with. The form was still to be gone through. But 
it was decided that the call of a majority of the congregation was not 
required. It was enough if any number of names were subscribed. 
And thus a patron and a parishioner or two could force a minister 
upon an unwilling people. This state of things it was resolved to 
put an end to. The General Assembly of 1834 passed an act known 
as the Veto Law, declaring a presentation void against which a 
majority of the heads of families being communicants should object in 
writing, and requiring the Presbytery in such a case to reject the 
presentee. A scheme of church extension was devised and vigorously 
prosecuted, as a result of which nearly two hundred new churches 
were founded and provided with ministers. These ministers having 
each a territory assigned him constituting what was equivalent to.a 
parish, were admitted to seats in the General Assembly, on the same 
footing as the ministers of parishes; and one of the seceding Presby- 
terian bodies that had been driven out from the Establishment to get 
rid of the abuses of patronage, returning to it, its ministers were also 
admitted to seats in the church courts. This measure, as well as the 
Veto Act, were opposed as illegal, but the majority, strong in the 
popular support, foresaw no danger. That they were driving the 
wedge that should rive the old Church never entered their minds. 
On the contrary, while asserting spiritual independence, they clung 
to establishment as tenaciously as if establishment were a part of the 
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faith once delivered to the saints, and essential to the being, certainly 
to the well-being, of a church. Chalmers spent some time in London 
lobbying for a grant of public money in aid of his church-extension 
scheme, of which the successes already achieved were regarded as 
only the beginning of the work; and when the Government (Lord 
Melbourne’s) disappointed him, he ascribed their obstructiveness to 
the natural depravity of the Whigs whom he almost blamed himself 
for trusting, an opinion he found reason not long after to modify. 

But for the time present his faith in the church establishment was 
strong. He accepted an invitation to deliver in London, in the spring 
of 1838, a series of lectures on the advantages of established churches 
over the voluntary prirciple. Before a select but large audience he 
unfolded his views amidst general acclamation. Presbyterian as he 
was, he expressed the wish that dissenters would waive their objec- 
tions to the Church of England, and that that church would open her 
bosom wide enough to take them all in. The only way, in his opinion, 
in which the people of any country could be thoroughly brought 
under the influence of religious instruction, was by the establishment 
of some one church, and by its adequate endowment and extension. 
Thus only could all the families receive in “plentiful supply those 
waters of life which can alone avail for the healing of a nation.” But 
considering the various “schools” of Church of England clergy— 
Tractarian, High-and-Dry, Latitudinarian, Low-and-Slow, Evangeli- 
cal, Rationalistic—what is the chance, in any given parish, of the 
flowing of any “ waters of life”? And what should be said of the 
Scotch Hstablishment? What life-giving power went forth in such 
sermons as Chalmers himself "preached for more than twelve years, 
before his conversion, or in those of the whole generation of Moder- 
ates fora century? A little consideration of the question of fact, 
whether established churches have been favorable to spiritual religion, 
demonstration drawn from a large induction of historical evidence, 
would have been of far more worth than a theory supported by the 
experience of a single country, and of that country only in short 
selected periods of its history. And, with state support, for the 
church, must there not be also state control over the church? 
General experience would seem to answer decidedly, Yes. Dr. Chal- 
mers answered decidedly, and with most eloquent emphasis, No! 
citing in proof the instance of the Church of Scotland: 


We have no other communication with the state than that of being 
maintained by it, after which we are left to regulate our great Home 
Mission, with all the purity and the piety and the independence of any 
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missionary board. We are exposed to nothing from without which can 
violate the sanctity of the apostolical character, if ourselves do not violate 
it. And neither are we exposed to aught which can trench on the au- 
_thority of the apostolic office, if we ourselves make no surrender of it. 
In things ecclesiastical we decide all. Some of these things may be done 
wrong, but still they are our majorities which do it. They are not, they 
cannot be, forced upon us from without. We own no head of the Church 
but the Lord Jesus Christ. Whatever is done ecclesiastically, is done by 
our ministers as acting in his name and in perfect submission to his. 
authority. Implicated as the church and state are imagined to be, they 
are not so implicated as that, without the cohcurrence of the ecclesi- 
astical courts, a full and final effect can be given to any proceeding by 
which the good of Christianity and the religion of our people can be 
affected. There is not aclerical appointment which can take place in any 
one of our parishes till we have sustained it. Even the law of patronage, 
right vr wrong, is in force, not by the power of the state, but by the per- 
mission of the church, and, with all its fancied omnipotence, has no other: 
basis than that of our majorities to rest upon. It should never be for- 
gotten that in things ecclesiastical, the highest power of our church is: 
amenable to no higher power on earth for its decisions. It can exclude; 
it can deprive; it can depose at pleasure. External force might make- 
_ an obnoxious individual the holder of a benefice; but there is no exteral 
force in these realms that could make him a minister of the Church of 
Scotland. There is not one thing which the state can do to our inde- 
pendent and indestructible church but strip her of her temporalities. 


These were brave words, and they implied a confident certainty on 
the part of the speaker. But, as “it takes two to make a bargain,” 
so, when a bargain has been made, it is usually not competent for one 
party to interpret its terms and decide the respective rights of both. 
And when one of the parties to a contract was the sovereign state, 
with an omnipotent Parliament to decide its will, a supreme judiciary 
to interpret and an irresistible executive to enforce it, it would have 
seemed to be the dictate of common prudence to ascertain what this 
most potent ally had to say about the matter. When Chalmers as- 
serted that the law of patronage was in ‘force, “ not by the power of 
the state but by the permission of the church,” it is hard to reconcile 
the obvious meaning of his words with the fact that patronage was. 
restored by Act of Parliament against the remonstrance of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. The propriety of so strong a declaration at that time: 
becomes more questionable when it is considered that the highest civil 
court in Scotland had within three months before decided the Veto 
Act of the Assembly illegal. From this decision an appeal had been 
taken to the House of Lords, which was then pending. The appeal, 
in about a year, was dismissed in such terms as showed that the 
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supreme power of the state had no such understanding of the terms 
of alliance with the church as the General Assembly had adopted and 
Chalmers had so energetically proclaimed. Then followed attempts 
to secure remedial legislation. The government of Lord Melbourne 
held out hopes of a satisfactory bill, but speedily dropped the subject. 
Dr. Chalmers turned with high hopes to the Tories, but they in turn 
disappointed him. A bill was introduced which fell so far short of 
what was desired that it was opposed by the General Assembly and 
dropped by the government, and the church and the courts of law 
were left to fight out their quarrel. The court of Session advanced 
to the charge with increased vigor, and did not stop short of assert- 
ing its right to enjoin Presbyteries to ordain, and to interdict them 
from the exercise of the sacred office if they disobeyed. Dr. Chal- 
mers said he “should not be in the least surprised though, assuming 
a farther mastery over the gospel’s most sacred ordinances, they were 
to give forth their prohibitions and their mandates on the matter of 
sermons, and compel the prostrate church to administer baptism and 
the Lord’s supper to all or any whom they shall judge in a civil 
action to have made good their right to it.” He did not live to see 
this power exercised, but we believe Dr. Macleod did. The right to 
receive the Lord’s supper in the Church of Scotland may now be sued 
for in an action at law, and damages recovered from a clergyman for 
refusing to administer it to the plaintiff. 

No choice was left but between submission and secession. Arrange- 
ments were made to provide support for the ministers who should 
surrender their stipends. The “Sustentation Fund” and other 
schemes, formed and elaborated by Chalmers, were so well adapted 
to the needs of the hour and to the sentiments and tendencies of the 
people, that the Free Church has gone on prospering to this day upon 
the lines then marked out. With such preparation four hundred and 
seventy ministers went out to lay new foundations—dissenters in spite 
of themselves. They protested that the evidence they had been con- 
strained to furnish of the efficiency of the voluntary principle in the 
support of religion had not ai all conciliated them to the principle. 
Notwithstanding the step-motherly treatment they had received, they 
yet believed that a state-established religion was the true fulfilment 
of the prophecy that kings should be nursing-fathers and their queens 
nursing-mothers to Zion. They believed still in church establish- 
ments; their only trouble was that the state would not establish 
them upon their own terms. They had imagined they could combine 
the incompatible luxuries of state support and freedom. It is to 
their praise that, when compelled’ to chose between the two, they 
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preferred freedom to patronage. But it speaks little for their dis- 
cernment that they should have so longed after the impossible. For 
their almost involuntary virtue they have received a large meed of 
praise. When Lord Jeffrey was informed that over four hundred 
“went out,” he cried, “I am proud of my country! There is not 
another country in the world where such a thing could be done.” There 
was a country where a greater thing had once been done. More 
than two thousand nonconformist ministers went out from the Church 
of England on St. Bartholomew’s Day, 1662, not to be embraced in 
the arms of a sympathizing populace, to do their work without moles- 
tation and with a competent and augmenting income, but to suffer 
hopeless penury and to encounter unrelenting persecution, should they 
venture to preach the gospel. 

Whatever the merits of the seceders as casuists or as philosophers, 
they deserve honor for the ends they pursued. They thought it pos- 
sible for a state church to be a free, spiritual body; they had tried 
earnestly to make it so; they found—strange they were so long 
finding it out—that the political and legal tools which they had 
undertaken to use as the implements for the doing of spiritual work 
could not be used with success, and they relinquished the effort after 
a long and earnest struggle. But Dr. Macleod was not with them 
in their secession, because he had not been with them in the struggle 
that preceded it. He took at first no part in the controversy. When 
agents visited his parish to kindle agitation, he bestirred himself to 
such purpose as to save his flock for the time from division. He 
published “A Crack aboot the Kirk for Kintra Folk,” which was so 
largely circulated that he followed it with a second and third “ crack.” 
When the Disruption was complete he was left behind with what was 
left of the old Kirk. 

He was not with the seceders, for the sufficient reason that he had 
never been of them. Sympathizing with them in some important 
respects, he was never identified with them. In the earlier stages of 
the controversy he refers in his letter to “the High Party,” as he 
calls the Non-Intrusionists, and always in terms of distrust. His 
difference with them was compounded of several elements. He was 
not in harmony with them theologically. While he was evangelical 
in the substance of his views, he did not favor exact creed-statement 
or exact doctrinal tests. This tendency shows itself in his correspon- 
dence from an early period. It was growing and strengthening 
through his whole ministry, until he seemed ready to discard all 
creed-tests except the most general confession of Christianity. Thus 
he wrote in 1870: 
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I believe all our churches are breaking up. We have almost settled 
the question of mere dogmatics. Calvinism, Arminianism, and all the 
isms connected with men have done their work in educating the church. 

. .. . I think we shall be all smashed as respects churches and systems, 
and this as a negative preparation for the second coming of Christ, not 
an objective coming, but one through the Spirit, as Christ in us, the whole 
life of Christ, uniting all who know Him, as the one hope of glory. May 
Thy Kingdom come! 


He had for years no theory of the Atonement, and finally adopted 
the view of Dr. Macleod Campbell, substantially the same with that 
of Dr. Bushnell. He speculated on the probability of a probation 
after death for those who die impenitent, of the future state as one of 
continued “education,” and of the repetition “in principle” of the 
death of Christ. Though at the time of the Disruption he had not 
gone so far, yet there can be no doubt that in these later “ phases of 
faith” he was merely developing what had long existed in germ. 
Thus he was really, in the spirit of his theology, further from Chal- 
mers and the evangelical school than he was fully conscious of being, 
and felt an instinctive, unreasoned, but inevitable drawing apart from 
them. This doctrinal laxity had in him its usual counterpart, a ten- 
dency to more indiscriminate fellowship than is consonant with a 
strict evangelical faith. He lays it down as if it were indisputable, 
that if a man moral in his life claims to be a Christian, he is to be 
accepted as such and no questions asked about religious experience. 
He did not in form assert, with Arnold, the identity of the church 
with the state, but we suspect that in his conception the boundary 
between them was much less clearly marked than in the mind of a 
man like Chalmers or Guthrie. Besides, he was stronger in the 
faith and the sentvment of state religion. Chalmers argued for estab- 
lishments, Macleod felt the enthusiasm of loyalty to the Kirk. Like 
Lord Eldon, he thought the union of church and state was designed 
“to make the state religious,” truly with an “imputed righteous- 
ness,” one must suppose. He seta high value on what he called “the 
national testimony to religion.” He “thanked God” with what is to 
us almost a ludicrous fervor for the “imposing ceremony ” of thanks- 
giving at St. Paul’s on the recovery from sickness of the Prince of 
Wales, when all fashionable London crowded the cathedral -to see the 
Queen and the Royal Family and assist at a grand spectacle. A stiff 
attachment to a national church was also a natural concomitant of 
his Tory politics. He persuaded himself that in what he did to 
uphold the Church of Scotland he had checked a dangerous demo- 
cratic tendency, and “indirectly saved the monarchy.” When we 
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add that his honored father was with him in the course he took, and 
that all the force of family attachment and the sacred memories of 
ancestry worked to the same end, it ceases to be a matter of surprise 
that Chalmers and his favorite pupil went different ways, each becom- 
ing a leader of his own church. 

For Dr. Macleod, though he had kept so much in the background 
during the controversy, naturally came to the front and rose rapidly 
to a position of leadership in the effort to recover the Kirk from the 
stunning blow it had received. It was a heavy burden to take up: 


The Assembly was called upon to perform a work full of difficulty, 
and to do such unpopular things as rescinding the Veto, etc. We were 
hissed by the mob in the galleries, looked coldly on by many Christians, 
ridiculed as enemies to the true church, as lovers of ourselves, seeking 
the fleece ; and yet what was nearest my own heart and that of my friends 
was the wish to preserve this establishment for the well-being of Britain, 
While “the persecuted martyrs of the Covenant”’ met amid the applauses 
and huzzas of the multitude, with thousands of pounds daily pouring in 
upon them, and nothing to do but what was in the highest degree popu- 
lar; nothing but self-denial and a desire to sacrifice name and fame and 

all but honor to my country, could have kept me in the Assembly. 


Not only were there over four hundred vacant charges to be filled 
up, but the foreign missionaries went in a body with the Free Church. 
With them too had departed so large a proportion of the evangelical 
life and aggressive energy of the body, while Moderatism had its own 
way at first, that he was one of a mere handful reckoned as “ reform- 
ers.” He was “ low—low about the old machine—no men, no guides, 
no light-houses, no moulding master-spirit.” Going to the north of 
Scotland to organize missionary associations, he found “in all the 
meetings little, very little real life, a great amount of coldness. To 
form missionary associations is like giving good spectacles to those 
whose eyes are wearing out.” The church (he wrote in 1845) 
was “fearfully weak.” It had lost “the best ministers and the best 
portion of our people.” But he toiled the more strenuously. As 
soon as the Disruption was an accomplished fact, he was offered two 
charges in Edinburgh, and several others, but accepted that of Dal- 
keith, a town of five thousand inhabitants, with a well-farmed country 
district annexed. The principal streets of the town were occupied by 
prosperous shops and houses of well-to-do tradesmen, but “the 
‘wynds’ behind these and the ‘closes’ here and there opening from 
them, consist mainly of the dens of as miserable a class as can be 
found in the purlieus of Edinburg hand Glasgow.” Here he found a 
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large variety of character to deal with, and particularly an opportu- 
nity for trying experiments in reclaiming the low and demoralized 
classes. Being near to Edinburgh, he was able to study the plans of 
the committees entrusted with the working of the missionary and 
other schemes of the church, and lent his aid in the work of recon- 
struction. He went as one of a deputation appointed to visit the 
congregations in British North America. He attended strictly to his 
business, and seems in the United States to have made only a flying 
visit to Boston. This period of his ministry “ was a time of mental 
growth rather than of literary or public work,” though his tours and 
public engagements did something for the enlargement of his influence 
and the expansion of his sympathies. He had more leisure for study 
than he enjoyed in his later years, and for the culivation of spiritual 
life. He became the editor of the “ Edinburgh Christian Magazine,” 
a work of moderate circulation, in which he began a series of deserv- 
edly popular and useful compositions, in which his buoyant and 
sunny style sent serious truth home to his readers’ minds. 

In 1850 he still expresses the conviction that “the Church of 
Scotland is daily going down hill—weak, weak politically, weak in the 
hearty attachment of any class, upper, middle or lower, learned, 
earnest or pious—to us asa church.” But he probably felt then as 
he said some years afterwards he felt, in reviewing the past : 


I know our respected brethren who left us do not repent doing so, 
and that there is not a step they have taken which they would not hon- 
estly and calmly take again. But I say also, neither do I repent for a 
moment the position I have occupied, but would calmly give over again 
every vote I have given, and take again every step I have taken. I be- 
lieve that God is overruling all this for, perhaps, a higher good than we 
are looking to. 


In 1851 he entered on what was to be his last charge, the Barony 
Church, Glasgow, with an immense congregation and a vast popula- 
tion, including great numbers of the laboring and the idle poor, the 
unfortunate and the vicious classes. All his capacity, energy, inge- 
nuity and resources, and his skill in organizing the capacity and 
resources of others, were employed in the work here set before him. 
He built churches, opened chapels, set up new schools, evening classes, 
normal classes, cheap reading and refreshment rooms, and held evening 
services for the poor to which none were admitted except in their work- 
ing clothes. The fruits of his labors were very cheering. He wrote and 
published much, and edited.‘ Good Words,” a monthly magazine de- 
signed, while em bracing contributions of a directly religious character, 
to consist mainly of articles “on common subjects,” in Dr. Arnold’s 
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phrase, “‘ with a decidedly Christian tone.” To this he contributed 
tales and sketches of no great literary merit, yet showing no small 
measure of latent capacity for success in that line, abounding in shrewd 
observations and genuine humor, and morally suggestive without 
formal didacticism. As “Convener” of the India Mission Commit- 
tee, he travelled extensively, addressing presbyteries and holding 
public meetings; and one of his latest public engagements was the 
going as one of a deputation to visit India. He was Moderator of 
the General Assembly, and initiated that movement for the abolition 
of patronage, which has recently been successful through the favor 
of the Tory ministry, a success the like of which the Church could ill 
bear the repetition of, leaving it in the position of a favored sect, from 
which the step is a short one to disestablishment. He travelled on the 
Continent and in Palestine. He saw much of leading men in England 
and in other countries. He lived during these years a larger life, 
multiplied friends and admirers, and though his susceptible nature 
winced under the bereavements unavoidable in advancing age, he was 
doubtless happier than in any period. 

It was not all sunshine. His conduct of “Good Words” brought 
him into difficulty with some of “the stricter sort.” One objection 
was that he admitted contributions from Dean Stanley, Charles 
Kingsiey, and other “ Broad Church” men. He insisted, very pro- 
perly, we think, that no objections to their other writings should 
exclude from the magazine articles from their pens that were them- 
selves unobjectionable. On the other hand, as showing his care for 
the wholesomeness of the work, the fact is worth notice that having 
engaged a popular novelist to write a tale for the magazine, he felt 
obliged to withhold it from the press because, like so many popular 
fictions, its ‘‘ religious” characters were all of types deserving the 
lash of the satirist. From a friendly correspondence it appears that 
the writer and the editor had misunderstood each other; “ but so 
determined were Dr. MacLeod and his publishers that the character 
of ‘Good Words’ should not be compromised, that the forfeit of £500 
was paid, and the story declined.” A brief controversy also arose 
and for a time raged fearfully about his head, because of the stand he 
took on the Sabbath question, holding to the divine authority of the 
Lord’s Day and the duty of observing it, but denying that the obser- 
vance is founded on, or should be regulated by, the Jewish Sabbath 
law. The excitement was very great. The reproach was vehement, 
and wounded him deeply ; not long, however, and when it ceased, the 
subsidence of storm was so sudden and so complete that no trace of 
its effects was left. 
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But he was wearing out, and faster than he suspected. When it 
was too late, he stopped to rest; and one day, with no warning start- 
ling enough to prepare those about him for the event, “he fell asleep,” 
and all Scotland mourned for him. He was past three-score years 
old when, in the summer of 1872, he ceased from his labors, but he 
had done a full life’s work. 


We have lingered so long over the events of that life, little room is 
left to dwell on the character it revealed, or its relations to the world 
of thought and action into the complexity of whose forces it entered as 
acomponent. But afew things demand notice. Dr. Macleod was 
a man who drew attention to himself, wherever he was by his bulk 
and stature, and by the energy that visibly filled out that bulk and 
took from it all suggestion of excess. On this point “a slight con- 
tribution to his biography,” by Mr. Strahan, publisher of “ Good 
Words,” in a passage not quoted by his biographer, bears expressive 
testimony : 


The first time I saw him he impressed me, though I did not know 
him, with a sense of greatness, mental and moral greatness, of which his 
physical size seemed an all-covincing outward and visible sign. I re- 
member as if it were yesterday the afternoon on which I met two big 
men coming along a lonely Highland road. The bigger of the two was 
swinging his umbrella as a beneficent giant might brandish his club in 
gleeful recollection of a monster slain. He was talking at the top or 
rather with the whole breadth, of his strong voice. ‘I fear no man, I 
have no thought of which to be ashamed,” might be heard in every tone. 
He trod the earth like an elephant, his foot seemed to grasp and shake 
the ground. ‘“ That's Norman Macleod,” whispered my companion, 
almost reverentially, and in the name I sought an excuse for the mag- 
netic influence which his physique had produced. Physical bigness 
often causes an impression the reverse of respectful. It never did so in 
Dr. Macleod’s case. Compact of elements of air as was his temperament 
in many respects, it seems almost strange that one’s dominant recollec- 
tion of him is a memory of a bigman. But there was nothing aggressive 
or even self-asserting in his stalwart strength. It did not by its marvel- 
lous contrast flout the feeble, but made them cling to him the more. 
“Hech, but he’s such a gra-it man,” said an old fellow whom Dr. Mac- 
leod had been comforting on his death-bed, proudly and lovingly 
lingering on the great. Wherever Norman Macleod went, his size was 
remarked upon admiringly. A. company of Dutchmen in Amsterdam 
admitted that Holland had no son to compare with him; and as he strode 
through the streets of Damascus, in his white pith hat—the brawniest 
frame that even the Turk had seen—every one we met stopped and 
turned round to gaze, many exclaiming in wonderment, ‘“ Marshallah!”’ 
But the air of superiority he had over most of those around him was not 
alone due to his size, nor was it from any assumption of command. His 
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shrewd eyes were too full of observant benevolence to be able to see 
homage paid to him, still less to demand it, or to rest in certainty or 
expectancy of it. The impressiveness of his presence was not a chilling 
or an austere impressiveness; it was even jovial, though without a touch 
of too-muchness. No man could more clearly express in his outward 
appearance the large bounteous heart, and the clear keen judgment to 
hide it. Keen it was in every glance at every face around him; yet 
neither hard nor over-quick, but tempered with the true mercy that comes 
of wide experience, and well-tested knowledge of the strength and weak- 
ness of humanity. 


He was great intellectually.. It is true that he wrote nothing that 
willlive. His published sermons did not, like those of Chalmers, after 
thrilling great congregations, enter into literature and continue to 
speak to hundreds of thousands. But as a man of action and influ- 
ence he showed himself a born leader of men, and as a preacher it 
may be doubted whether in the immediate spiritual fruits of his 
ministry he was inferior to Chalmers. He took a very humble, yet 
on the whole a correct, view of the character of his success. Toward 
the close of his life he wrote: 


My life is not what I would have chosen. I often yearn and long for 
quiet, for reading, and for thought. It seems to me to be a very paradise, 
to be able to read, think, pray, go deep into things, gather the glorious 
riches of intellectual culture, rise into the empyrean of abstract truth, 
write thoughtful and careful sermons, grasp at the great principles of wise 
statesmanship, master all the historical details necessary as data for future 
reference, etc., etc. God has forbidden it in His providence 
knows my gifts and powers, my failings and my weaknesses, what I can 
do and not do. SoI desire to be led and not to lead; to follow Him; 
and I am quite sure that He has thus enabled me to do a great deal 
more, in ways which seem to me almost a waste of life, in advancing His 
Kingdom than I could have done in any other way—I am sure of that. 
Intellectually Iam weak. In scholarship nothing. Ina thousand things 
a baby. He knows this, and so He has led me and greatly blessed me, 
who am nobody, to be of some use to my church and fellow-men. 


His leadership depended, as all leadership depends, in a great 
degree, upon the breadth and depth of his sympathies. Men’s hearts 
were drawn to him becanse his heart went out to them. When to 
this spirit is added power in proportion—the desire to help combined 
with the ability to help—men are not slow to find it out. Then he 
had imagination, in virtue of which he was able to put himself in the 
place of others, and enter into the feeling of their condition. Withal 
he had an opulence of resource, and a many-sided facility of adapta- 
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tion, whereby to say and do the right thing at the right time. On 
one side of his character he was indeed so richly furnished by nature 
that it cost him some effort to bring his impulses in that direction 
into harmony with the serious business of life. His humor was 
abundant, fertile in suggestion, and brimming with exuberance and 
mirth. It breaks out in his letters, and not in words only. He 
sketched freely, and many a grotesque pen-drawing in the margin 
added expressiveness to the written text. His biographer has caused 
a number of these to be engraved. The reader who should encounter 
them casually in turning the leaves might be just a little startled. 
But looked at in connection with the letter-press they are accepted 
as characteristic expressions of a joyous and ingenuous nature. In 
conversation he was the life of the company. He composed songs, 
some of them rollicking enough, and could sing these and others, “in 
such a way as really to heighten the pleasure of a social gathering.” 
Yet he knew how to fall without effort into a graver strain. For his 
humor had its inseparable mate, pathos. In him smiles and tears lay 
near together, and in others he could move either by turns. He 
would frequently pass by sudden and inexplicable transitions from 
joyous to sad moods of feeling. For a time his temperament and his 
conscience were imperfectly reconciled, and his diaries are loaded with 
expressions of regret and grief at his conscious inconsistencies. For 
this, as the memoir remarks, there was not wanting just occasion. 


In point of fact, much of his self-reproach arose from the earnestness 
of the conflict which he waged against his own natural tendency to self- 
indulgence. For if on one side he had deep spiritual affinities and a will 
firmly resolved on the attainment of holiness, he had on the other a tem- 
perament to which both “the world and the flesh" appealed with tre- 
mendous power. His abounding humor and geniality fad, as usual, their 
source in a deeply emotional region; rendering him quickly susceptible 
to impressions from without, and easily moved by what appealed strongly 
to his tastes. This rich vein of human feeling which constituted him 
many-sided and sympathetic, and gave him so much power over others, 
laid him often open to peculiar trials in his endeavor after a close walk 
with God And not only this self-serutiny, but the tone of sadness 
also which pervades these journals must sound strange from one generally 
so buoyant. The tendency to reaction common to all sanguine natures, 
combined with his Celtic blood, may perhaps have helped to give it the 
shape it so frequently takes, for the way in which he moralizes even in 
youth upon approaching age, and ever and anon he speaks of death, and 
of the transitoriness of the present, is quite typical of the temperament 
of the Highlanders of the Western Isles. But there was an element in 
his own character, strong yet subtle in its influence, which produced 
finer veins of melancholy The deep undertones of death and 
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eternity sounded constantly in his ear, even when he seemed only bent 
on amusement. His favorite quotation literally expressed his experi- 
ence— 

I hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 


By degrees he brought his principles and his feelings into harmony, 
partly by a more efficient government of his feelings, partly, perhaps, 
by a modification of principles. We are not prepared to say that the 
theory of life into which he finally settled was perfectly just, or that 
his practical applications of it were always justifiable. But his own 
mind was clear : 


What are called innocent enjoyments, with much which makes up and 
adds to the happiness of life, poetry, painting, smiles and laughter, the 
sallies of playful wit, or the quiet chuckle, the delightful emotions, half 
smiles, half tears, created by humor, the family fun in summer evenings 
in the open air, all that kind of life which we enjoy and remember with 
so much enjoyment (albeit mingled with sadness, not for what it was, 
but because it is not), why is not this associated in our minds with saint- 
ship and holiness? Is it because those who are not holy possess it all? 
_ Yet this would only prove the liberality of God, and not the sinfulness 
of man, or any inconsistency in saints partaking of it. Is it that such 
happiness is sin? This cannot be. It would be a libel on all our in- 
stincts and feelings and the whole round of life as appointed by God. Is 
it that we have formed wrong ideas of saintship, and created, as in medi- 
eval art, such notions as would make saintship impossible, or utterly 
outré and grotesque in the Exchange or behind the counter, or on a rail- 
way board, or committee of Parliament? Yet it is in such places that 
we need saints most. Or is it that we make such men as the apostles ex- 
amples of what all men should be, and thence conclude that if so, the 
life I have alluded to must be wrong, earthly and unworthy of men, as 
it could not be theirs? But, again, I look at the flowers Christ has made, 
and listen to his singing birds, whose bills and throats and instincts he 
has made, and con over all the gay and beautiful “trifles” he has at- 
tended to as the Maker of the world, and which he called very good, 
and in which he has pleasure; and so the “ methodistical” view of life 
does not hold. 


As a pastor his work deserves study. The parson of a parish in a 
national church stands in a legal relation, and owes a duty to every 
soul in it, whether it be the soul of one who attends his services or 
not. Under the voluntary system, the tendency is for a minister to 
conceive himself as owing duty simply to his “ church and congrega- 
tion.” There may be no matter how many ministers in a community; 
after they have severally assumed charge of their congregations, there 
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will be left a residue of (lost) sheep having no shepherd. They are 
the objects of missionary rather than of pastoral care, and in too many 
cases the missionary work is done only occasionally, from some special 
impulse that does not last long. This is perhaps the one point in 
which the voluntary system shows to disadvantage, compared with 
the parochial system of an established church. A minister who feels 
himself, as Paul did, every man’s debtor, may profitably study into 
what is here recorded of Dr. MacLeod’s assiduity and ingenuity in 
laboring to benefit the souls and bodies of men. He secured their 
attention to their higher interests, by giving them proof that he was 
concerned for all their interests. But those supreme concerns were 
always his final aim. He showed an organizing power; he gave im- 
pulse and direction to the activity of others. He writes: 


Neither money nor schools nor tracts nor churches can ever be substi- 
tuted for livingmen. It is this we want. It is this the lanes and closes 
want. Not ministers merely going their rounds like policemen with 
black clothes and white neckcloths; nor elders taking statistics, nor 
deacons giving alms, nor ladies, tracts, all good (what should we have 
done without these, the only salt hitherto!); but we want Christians, 
whether they be smiths or shoemakers, or tailors or grocers, or coach- 
drivers or advocates, to remember their own responsibilities, their im- 
mense influence for good, and to be personal ministers for good. 


Allusion has been made to his latitude of theological speculation. 
He had imbibed a large tolerance of opinion from his excellent father. 
“T never,” he testified, “heard my father speak of Calvinism, Armin- 
ianism, Presbyterianism or Episcopacy, or exaggerate doctrinal dif- 
ferences, in my life. I had to study all these questions after I left 
home. I thank God for his free, sympathizing and loving heart.” 
Still, he carried into the ministry an ardent attachment to Presbyteri- 
anism. “I do think,” he wrote in 1839, “ that the Church of Scot- 
land, from her doctrine, worship, etc., is of all churches best fitted to 
grapple with the spirit of the age.” One of the first indications of 
the relaxation of his creed, is the following bit of speculation (1841) 
on “the salvability of the heathen :” 


That no soul is saved except through the blood of Christ, and that no 
soul is saved without belief in Christ, are not equally true propositions ; 
for, if so, all infants would be damned. Now, as all admit that infants 
may without faith (of which they are incapable from their age) be saved 
by having the benefits of Christ’s death imputed to them, so, for aught 
we know, heathen, who are incapable of faith from their circumstances, 
may have the benefits of Christ’s death in the same manner, and so their 
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natural piety will be the effect, and not the cause of God’s showing 
mercy to them. 


Whether because he came to have less faith in the “ natural piety” 
of the heathen, or from some other consideration, he exchanged, as 
we have seen, this hypothesis for another, more remote from any 
distinct testimony of Scripture. 

Under the same date we find an outburst against ultra-Calvinism, 
for “ dark views of the Divine character.” The Disruption contro- 
versy had the effect to repel him still more from men whom he 
regarded as “ultra,” whom he accused (of all things !) of “ sacerdota- 
lism.” Men who went by hundreds out of the Establishment rather 
than be concerned in forcing a minister on a reluctant congregation, 
whatever other faults they may have shown, were surely far enough 
from that. Ten years after, we find him wrestling with the question, 
“‘ What precise relation does revelation without bear to revelation 
within, the book to the conscience?” Later on, the influence of Dr. 
Macleod Campbell and of the English Broad Church school begins 
to tell. Thus, in 1862: 


When I come into close contact with such men as Stanley, John 
Campbell, Erskine, Scott, Maurice, Davis, Ludlow, Hughes, I feel how 
I could enjoy heaven with them. Whether it is my defect or not, I 
know not, but the narrow, exclusive, hard hyper-Calvinistic schools repel 
me, and make me seriously unhappy. 


We are not surprised to find him writing, “ Many a so-called ‘infidel’ 
is nearer the kingdom of God than many an ‘orthodox’ minister.” 
The truth is that while, on the one hand, he was in danger of erring 
through a tendency to merge belief in feeling, there was, on the other 
hand, a hard captiousness in Scotch orthodoxy, a “perfervid” love 
of controversy (not entirely obsolete, it is to be feared) the unloveli- 
ness of which partly excuses some of his expressed aversion. His 
biographer discloses the root of his errors, as it was, no doubt, from 
another point of view, the source of much good: 


His theology had ever been centred in the character of God as revealed 
in Christ, and he instinctively referred every doubtful question to this 
ultimate standard. ‘“ Do you think it would be like Christ so to act?” 
or, “From all you know of God, do you think it would be like him to do 
that?” with such questions, as many of his hearers remember, it was his 
habit to clinch many an argument. 


Now if the inquiry were, what ought we to do in a given case, 
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questions like those would be to the purpose. But to decide from 
the character of God as to what HE may be expected to do, and to 
suffer our decision to control our faith in what he has revealed, is 
another matter. It is safe to conclude that his word does not con- 
tradict his attributes. 

But though Dr. Macleod yielded somewhat too much to the spirit 
of the time, he was well anchored to the central faiths of Christianity, 
He could, as he said, “ swing with a free cable,” without letting go. 
In fact, what he saw of “ modern thought” was not altogether at- 
tractive. ‘The revelation of. the influence of surface criticism,” he 
writes, ‘has thrown me back immensely upon all who hold fast by 
an objective revelation. Nothing can possibly remove me from Jesus 
Christ, the living Saviour, the Divine Saviour, the Atoning Saviour, 
whatever be the philosophy of that Atonement.” And again: 


The ignorance of some critics on Scripture is wonderful! There is just 
as much bigotry, narrowness, and fanaticism in sceptics as in Christians. 
I have often marvelled at the ignorance of writers against the Bible in 
regard to facts, or as to what enlightened theologians have written. I 
don’t believe one fact narrated in Scripture will be found, in the end, 
adverse to, but in profound harmony with science, reason, conscience, 
history and common sense. 


He speaks with unjustifiable harshness of missionaries in India, 
yet shrewdly asks, “ Why is it that ‘liberal’ churchmen don’t take 
up missions?” He might have profitably thought out an answer ; 
it would have suggested, possibly, some connection between their 
indifference, and their creed or no-creed. He had a hearty scorn of 
all appeals to human and “ historical” authority in spiritual matters. 
He said once, in the General Assembly : 


I would like very much to know who “ our fathers’ are to whom there 
have been so many allusions during the discussion. If reference is made 
to those respectable gentlemen in bob-wigs that used to sit here last cen- 
tury, and if it is assumed that everything they did then is to regulate 
us now, let that be plainly asserted. Some of these men, doubtless, did 
much good in their day, and some of them did very little. But to say 
that we are to be ruled by all that they did, would be just as absurd as 
if in the year 2000 all progress was to be stopped by some earnest men 
quoting the opinions of “the fathers”’ of this generation. I should trem- 
ble at myself standing up to address this House, if there was a prospect 
of my acting as an incubus, an actual ghost, for all generations, and to be 
called a “father.” I take no such responsibility on myself. 


We would be glad to quote more of his wise and some of his witty 
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_ sayings, but fear we have lingered too long in his attractive society, 
“Take him for all in all,” he was a large-hearted, true-hearted, warm- 
hearted Christian minister, who brought into his ministry a richly 
endowed and variously experienced manhood, and who rightly judged 
tLat his manhood was not to be suppressed but sanctified and made 
a meet vessel for the Master’s use, with his share of human liability 
to err, in speculation and in action. His brother’s memoir sets him 
before us ashe was. The discriminating reader will find in the record 
of his life very much to enjoy and not a little to profit. 


E. L. Smits. 


Boston, Mass. 
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BAPTIST DOCTRINE AND THE PULPIT. 


T is worth our while to have and hold clear and correct views of the 
relation of the pulpit to denominational faith, life and work. And 
there is a special and urgent need that Baptists should understand 
both the privilege and the duty of the pulpit as to the presentation 
of distinctively Baptist doctrines. Of the many questions which this 
subject raises one is, Whether the pulpit ought to teach these doctrines ? 
If to this question we answer yes, the next is, Why should they be 
thus taught? The right and adequate answer to this second question 
must ever be the overwhelming answer to the first. The reasons for 
“the pulpit presentation of Baptist doctrines” establish the duty of 
the presentation. Our present aim is simply to set forth in order 
some of these reasons, and to leave to others the discussion of related 
questions, such as those pertaining to methods, seasons, and amount. 
And here it may be well to note that the subject assumes, as we 
also do in its discussion, that there are doctrines distinctively Baptist, 
and that it is known what they are. There is a view which does 
not admit the existence of denominational doctrines, whether Baptist 
or other. That view somewhat prevalent and popular, and very 
plausibly presented, is that all denominational divisions and organiza- 
tions are, and of right should be, made and maintained on merely 
prudential considerations, as expedients instrumental for desired and 
desirable ends. The favorite illustration is found in the division of 
(85) 
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the military force into different corps, into light-armed and heavy- 
armed, into infantry and cavalry, and, wittily, into army and navy— 
thus dcing the Baptists much honor. On this view Christians unite to- 
gether, some in one denomination, some in another, for the same reasons 
in kind as determine their connection with the separate churches of 
their respective denominations, or their organization of voluntary 
societies for various kinds of Christian work. This recognizes in each 
denomination a distinctive character and aim, but not distinctive 
principles and doctrines—principles and doctrines which constitute it 
what it is, and forbid that it should be different, which are formative, 
constitutive, vital and vitalizing, and therefore truly and distinctively 
denominational, as inevitably, though not as radically and widely, 
separating between it and other denominations as saving faith sepa- 
rates between “a child of light” and the “children of darkness.” 
Whatever may have been, or may now be, true of other denominations, 
it is certain that the Baptist denomination neither has been, nor can 
be, nor ought to be, perpetuated as a mere expediency. Swch theory 
is radically and fatally contradictory to the Baptist theory, and its 
_ adoption ‘by a Baptist church is suicide consummated. Baptist 
churches are the peculiar and necessary product of Baptist doctrines, 
principles and faith. Hence Baptist practice is not merely the prac- 
tice of Baptists, but the fruitage in life of Baptist principles. As our 
subject assumes all this, so too shall its discussion. It will also 
assume that the reader knows not only that there are Baptist doc- 
trines but also what they are, and proceed at once to give reasons for 
their “pulpit presentation.” 

I. First, Whatever reasons require the presentation of Baptist doc- 
trines at all require their presentation from the pulpit. To this 
manuer of presentation the reasons are all pertinent and in their 
fullest force. If Baptist doctrines ought to be taught anywhere they 
ought to be taught in the pulpit; and no prudential reasons, or right. 
principles that may call for silence respecting them elsewhere, can 
possibly obtain here. Were they untrue, they should be taught no- 
where. Were they true but no part of gospel truth, it would not 
come within the province of pulpit ministration to expound them. 
But if they are true they are also a part of the gospel. Such is 
their nature that their claim to be such a part can never be annulled 
until they are proved false. The correctness of this position will be 
made apparent further on, and may here be fairly assumed. Now 
this word pulpit designates the official sphere of a minister acting as 
Christ’s herald. Going to the pulpit he goes in this character of public 
herald; standing there, and there speaking, he stands and speaks in 
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this character of public herald. Nowhere else does he so distinctively 
and completely appear in this character. This has been the universal 
understanding of both preachers and people. Our churches are the 
temples of God. They are public houses, They are the only public 
places exclusively devoted to the worship of Jesus Christ. When, 
therefore, a platform is erected in one of these buildings, on which a 
man is to stand and teach the people, it is that he may teach the will 
of Him to whom the house is reared, and speaking in his name may 
speak his will, not only truly but wholly. Shall we say not only 
truly but wholly? Rather let us say truly because wholly. The true 
gospel is the whole gospel. A half gospel is not the true gospel. 
Gospel truth suppressed is perversion, and in effect falsification. 
Men, therefore, have a right to expect in every house of God to hear 
every truth of God. This is the grand ideal, and by every preacher 
is to be made real to the utmost of his power. Admit for a moment 
any thing less or other, that the pulpit is to represent only the 
opinions of a man, a society, a denomination, of any man or all men, 
and not the very will of Christ and his whole will, and so far it loses 
its distinctive meaning, and becomes nothing other than a lyceum plat- 
form, or the stand of an auctioneer. By the very nature of the pulpit, 
therefore, as the recognized official sphere of Christ’s herald, and the 
only such sphere, it is: made most clear and certain that, if Baptist 
doctrines are to be taught anywhere, they are to be taught from the 
pulpit; and that whatever reasons hold for their presentation in any 
form hold for their “ pulpit presentation.” 

II. We thus are brought to our second position, which is that they 
should be known and hence taught because they are true. It is a char- 
acteristic of reason that it loves, craves, seeks, grasps, holds truth for 
truth’s sake. Independently of every other consideration, in disre- 
gard of every other consideration, nay, in sublime defiance of every 
other consideration, the human mind will know what is. It is of the 
deepest inmost nature of mind to see and own the kingly authority 
of truth, and to buy it at whatever cost. Impelled and sustained by 
this controlling and divine principle of reason men have pushed their 
investigations in every possible direction, into the depths of the earth 
and the heights of heaven, into all the works of nature and of man, 
into human institutions and human beliefs. They demand that light 
shine, that whatever is not of the light, however venerable for age, 
however sacred through associations, however precious to the heart, 
should flee and vanish. The authority that would stop their search 
for truth and their declaration of truth discovered, they disown and 
defy, come it from church or state, be it exercised in the name of God 
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or man. That it cannot be of God every true man feels, for he is 
conscious that that in him against which it rises is itself of God. And 
were it needful to keep in their place and power the Bible and Chris- 
tianity by stopping the march of investigation and discovery, mind 
would say, and say rightly, Let them go one and both. Give despair 
established in truth rather than hope propped on error. The timor- 
ous mortals that start and shrink lest the discoveries of science should 
undermine Scripture betray alike a lurking infidelity and a defective 
veracity. Such fear is both unmanly and unscriptural. Old truth 
never turns to error in the light of new truth. Truth never wars 
on truth. All truths obey the golden rule and love each the other 
as itself, dwelling together in concord and mutual support. Never 
before was the principle of loyalty to the truth, simply as truth, so 
widely prevalent, so intensely active, so abundantly fruitful. It has 
multiplied heroes and worlds, and it will continue to multiply them. 
It feeds on its successes and grows as it goes. It ought to be grati- 
fied, to have way and sway. And if in other spheres, surely not less 
in religion. Quite apart from all considerations of utility or duty, 
religious beliefs, practices and institutions present themselves as ob- 
‘jects of investigation, not less than the stars and the Polar seas. The 
human mind never can or ought to rest till here, as in astronomy 
and geography and chemistry, it explodes errors, gets and holds truth, 
and so stands on the solid rock in the clear sunlight. And it is clear 
from the lectures and treatises of the most eminent authorities in 
physical science that even for them, whatever their creed, the field 
of religious inquiry has an irresistible and unresisted fascination. 
Here first, last, always stands the question which demands and will 
have answer: What is the truth? 

Now we as Baptists believe and are sure that our distinctive prin- 
ciples are truth and not error, truth without error, truth in distinction 
from error, truth against error manifold. Were we not sure of this 
we would not be Baptists. We are Baptists because we are sure of it, 
and we are sure of it because we are Baptists, made Baptists by the 
assurance, and, being Baptists, holding the assurance. The divine 
principle of loyalty to truth which, as we have seen, is inseparable from 
mind, and is the mainspring of all progress in science and of all ascent 
toward God, energized in the hearts of our fathers, constraining them 
to investigate for themselves, bearing them on till investigation 
fruited in discovery and consequent assurance, and compelling them, 
in defiance of all opposing authorities and persecuting dominations, to 
assert, defend, and herald their discoveries. We too in like spirit 
have re-examined, and re-investigated, and so have assured ourselves 
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of the correctness of their principles, but with an “assurance doubly 
sure.” Were there not in our breasts one other sentiment or motive 
save that of loyalty to truth as truth, we could not but hold fast our 
doctrines, and exert ourselves, not to give them a place among op- 
posing doctrines as having with these an equal right to live, but 
rather to put them into position to consume and destroy utterly and 
finally each and every opinion, principle, doctrine, practice, organi- 
zation, institution, that either anywhere now does or ever hereafter 
shall stand in actual and necessary antagonism to them. This results, 
not from any peculiarity in them as Baptist principles, but from their 
peculiarity as true principles. All science asserts its doctrines not as 
the companions of contrary doctrines. but the destruction, nay, the 
very annihilation of contrary doctrines, each and all, root and branch. 
And no science can ever rest till everything contradictory to it be 
everywhere thus totally wiped out of existence, and no science can rest 
save so long as it keeps, and save in keeping out of existence the con- 
tradictory. The same demand of reason is upon the geologist as upon 
the theologian, upon the Baptist as upon the mathematician. It is 
of the nature of truth to be exclusive, and of the nature of reason as 
made for truth, to maintain truth’s exclusiveness. So then, assuming 
here, as we may and must, what has been and still will be elsewhere 
so often proved, that our doctrines are true, we re-affirm the position 
that this truthfulness, irrespective of every other consideration, de- 
mands and compels their maintenance. 

III. Our next position is that the presentation of our doctrines is 
required by the express command of our divine Lord. Our course is 
herein determined not merely by the kingly word of truthfulness 
commanding us as rational, but also by the kingly word of God com- 
manding us as children. Abstract authority is re-enforced by concrete 
authority, the sovereignty of principle by the sovereignty of will. 
And here it is worth while to note that, while the latter cannot be 
contrary to the former, it is something other than the former and 
may even exist without it. 

Obviously God’s authority, as expressed in his revealed will of con- 
trol, ean never conflict with the demands of truth. His will expresses 
his nature, and his nature is truth itself, and the very foundation and 
fountain of all truth as revealed in creation. Nay, the very princi- 
ple in human reason which makes the acceptance of error intolerable 
and impossible, is implanted by our Maker, and is one of the clearest 
marks of our kinship with him, and our descent from him: Mani- 
foldly and glaringly must God needs deny himself were he in any, 
even in the least thing, to set his authority in express command 
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against that inward and universal principle. Scarcely do we need on 
this point further evidence that such a thing he has never thought to do. 

But though this be true, yet his authority of express command and 
the authority of truthfuiness as a principle are not identical, one 
thing in two aspects and bearing two names, They are two things 
distinguishable and separable, distinguished and separated. Along 
many paths of investigation do we make our way, moved by no ex- 
press command of God, but only by the principles of reason; so, om 
the other hand, there are doctrines in God’s word which we do and 
must proclaim, not because we have seen them true, and therefore 
must confess them so, but because he has bidden us proclaim them, 
and this voice we must obey. Were we to see them untrue, we could 
not receive or proclaim them, and we should by that sign know that. 
they were not in fact of God. But in the word of God, rightly inter- 
preted, there cannot be that which reason, human or angelic, can see 
to be untrue, though there may be much which neither human nor 
angelic reason can see to be true. If we know that such doctrines 
are taught of God, we also and therefore know them true. This is the 
knowledge of faith, and is as securely grounded and as genuine as 

‘any other knowledge. Here then is a case where both our assurance 
concerning doctrine and our duty to proclaim it, come directly from 
the revealed willof command. Butif the two kinds of authority may 
thus exist separately, they may and do also exist conjointly, to indi- 
cate our duty and constrain to its performance. 

Jesus Christ stands to man not simply in the relation of Teacher, 
but also in that of Lord. ‘“ Ye call me Master [that is Teacher] and 
Lord.” Ye call me not Teacher only, but Teacher and Lord, Lord 
as well.as Teacher, as holding equally both relations, “and ye say 
well, for soIam.” Andso, correspondingly, Jesus as Teacher calls us 
disciples, or learners, and as Lord he calls us his servants—servants 
and also sons. He therefore speaks to us not only of his doctrines 
but also of hiscommands. And in like manner, while he aims to con- 
vince by revealing, and so to win our faith, he none the less, but all 
the more, insists upon our obedience. And this required obedience is 
not the mere recognition and belief of his teachings on the ground of 
evidence, like our belief of the results of a mathametical demonstra- 
tion, on the ground of that demonstration, or of the testimony of a 
witness on the ground of his competency and veracity. Were this 
all, his command to obey would be but the reiteration of the voice of 
our own and of universal reason, and he would still as Lord be only 
Teacher. Were this all, Jesus Christ would hold to humanity no 
other relation than that of Philosopher, whose person does not concern 
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us, but only his teaching; whose person for ought he can help or harm, 
may as well cease to exist; who as a being has nothing to do with us. 
or we with him. Were this all, we should have to do with the teach- 
ing of Jesus as with that of Socrates, but should have no more to do 
with the living Jesus Christ than with the man Socrates. We should 
look into the face of his doctrine and admire, but not into his face and 
worship. And that which we here say of Jesus Christ we say also of 
God, for our relation to him is our relation to God, and our relation to 
God is our relation to him. If we take such a position as to Jesus. 
Christ, we must take the same position as to God, and hold that he too is: 
only the omniscient Philosopher and infinite Teacher, and that we have 
to do only with his systems of truth but not with himself, or at most 
that we want him only to study for our theology, and not to obey as. 
our living and sovereign Father. In the earlier times the conscious- 
ness of personal relation to God and Christ was more vivid and in- 
tense, and the recognition of divine headship and control more domi- 
nant. The tendency for the last century has been, and still is, to 
lose that consciousness of personal relationship, and to reduce to a 
minimum, or to zero even, the proper headship of God. Science 
strides on, but. religion limps. Were that point of zero ever to be 
reached, the sublime cosmos of science would be but a mausoleum of 
spirits dead. 

But whether we own or fail to own the authority of Jesus Christ 
as Lord, that authority. none the less exists, and constitutes the 
strongest possible reason for whatsoever it requires. It is not indeed 
to come down upon one compelling slavish submission, but to rise up- 
within one as a constraint of worshipping love and loving worship. 
How else could it be, since the Christian, in so far as he is Christian, 
is united to Christ by inward bonds? And so when held and 
swayed and ruled, it must be by a ruling as inward as the bond that. 
binds, though the word of ruling may be outwardly written, spoken, 
or symbolized. And they who closely walk with God in Christ, and 
whose lives are hid with Christ in God, find and feel no stronger or 
sweeter reason for action than just the simple word and will of God. 
Herein the disciple is as his Lord Jesus; for the great work of his life 
was the realization of his Father’s will, and the great motive of his 
work that will as known. It was his “meat” and his “ drink,” and 
without his Father he could “do nothing” and say nothing. His 
words and his works, both and all, were “given” him. He knew 
well how to give the test of Christian love, and well he gave it when 
he said, “If ye love me, keep my commandments.” Standing in 
the presence of this declaration, and-in the presence of that sinless 
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life which interprets it, we deem it no Judaic legalism to bow to the 
will of Christ as a will of control. If we are Christians we are some- 
thing more than philosophers, and must needs handle and herald the 
gospel for other than merely scientific reasons and ends. If we are 
Christians, holding as we do that the distinctive principles and doc- 
trines of the Baptists are a part of the gospel, we must also hold that 
they ought to be heralded, because Christ requires the heralding of 
the whole of his glorious gospel; holding that each of our doctrines 
is separately taught in the divine word, we ever hear the voice divine 
saying, “‘ Preach this.” His is the gospel, his are its doctrines. His 
too are we, stewards not owners, servants not masters. The glory 
of a servant is obedience, the glory of a steward faithfulness. The 
known will of Jesus is the sole law of his ministers. Other wills 
assert themselves, other voices command. These countermanding 
voices are many of them loud, clamorous, urgent; they come from 
institutions venerable for antiquity, lofty in assumption, and great in 
power. Against Christ’s will, too, as we interpret it, come appeals 
from taste, and self-interest, and humanity, and the spirit of the age— 
seductive appeals, insinuating and potent. But against all this do 
‘we feel bound to assert, in both theory and practice, the authority of 
Christ’s sole single word, lifting up high into view that word as the 
only standard. We believe not in progress away from that word and 
against it, but only by it andin it. That only shall be developed which 
is enveloped. 

And here is implied, what is essential in Baptist faith, that the 
gospel, as brought in and made known by Jesus Christ, is not a pro- 
vision but a fulfillment and a finalty; is not an expedient, temporary 
and transient, but is the very truth of God, permanent and abiding; 
that it is the whole truth for all the ages, and unchangeably the same. 
Till the end of the world, till human history has run its course, till 
Christ has come a second time, and the dead are raised, and the judg- 
ment set, all the old gospel is to remain gospel, and nothing save the 
old gospel is to become gospel. The gospel as given by the pen of 
inspiration in its faith and its practice, in its whole and its parts, 
without exception or variation, was given not for some generations 
but for all generations. If this be denied, no footing is left for the 
claim of divine authority in preaching the written word. Who knows, 
on such a denial, but the time is past for which the word and its pro- 
visions were intended? It has served its purpose. It is a garment 
worn out and out-grown. Cast itaside. Take something new. Good 
for its time, the best for its use, like Judaism, like Parsism, like 
Confucianism, like Brahmanism, like Buddhism, like Mohammedan- 
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ism, like a thousand other isms, it has now served out its time, and 
must give way to the new. On such a view we cannot plead for the 
presentation of Baptist doctrine the authority of God's revealed will. 
On such a view the authority is lost, because the will is lost. Christ 
no longer is Lord. Or, if he remains Lord, he does not give to us our 
law in the written word. Somehow else, somewhere else, must we find 
that law if it has become asomewhat else. Nay, nay; Christ brought 
in a full salvation and fully broughtitin. His salvation ever remains 
what Scripture reveals it. His written word is still his will, and our 
law. . Hence it is that we must ever maintain every doctrine of the 
word because of the supreme authority of his sovereign will. Were 
this the only reason we could give, it were enough and final. But 
there are other reasons, and to these we now pass. 

IV. Baptist doctrines should be propagated for the sake of the 
results, The utility of their proclamation we could safely infer simply 
from their truth, yet more from the Lord’s command, since the true is 
also the useful, and since our Lord is also our Saviour. Were some 
other form of faith and practice to seem more advantageous, or were this 
form to seem fitted to work harm rather than good, a Baptist could not 
but be sure that such appearance was deceptive, and contrary to 
verity. Despite such seeming he would expect at least to see the 
reverse. But safe as it would be to fall back upon faith, to this we 
are not driven. We stand as ready to point out the benefits of our 
faith and practice, as to show their truthfulness and divine sanction. 
All these benefits we do not pretend to see and show. Scope is left 
for faith where sight fails. But enough can be shown to constitute 
motive for action, and even fuel for enthusiasm. ‘Thus far it has 
been fitly assumed that our principles are true, and that Christ com- 
mands us to herald them, and the only aim has been to show how 
these facts serve as motives. In what remains, however, it will be 
assumed that a benefit perceived constitutes, according to its nature, 
an incentive to action, and so the aim will only be to show what are 
some of the benefits accruing from the prevalence of our doctrines. 

First, these doctrines are needed in order to exhibit the harmony of 
divine truth, and so commend the gospel as a consistent scheme. The 
student of nature finds that all science is but a successful reading of 
the thoughts of God as embodied in God’s works. He finds also that 
these thoughts constitute science because of the perfect unity and 
harmony by which in each department the separate truths are organ- 
ized into a consistent whole. Herein lies the fascination of science 
and its adaptation both to satisfy and to develop mind. System is the 
child of reason, and the divine reason can never be the parent of con- 
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fusion, contradiction or inconsistency. Christianity is the highest 
revelation of God ever made to man—probably the highest ever 
made to the universe. The doctrines of Christianity, therefore, must 
needs constitute a system harmonious and perfect. They are consis- 
tent, standing together. They are inter-dependent, supporting one 
another. Like the organs of the human body, if one suffers all 
the others suffer with it. Like the human body, the perfection of 
the whole is in the presence and living harmony of all. Hence, to 
substitute for a Christian doctrine or a Christian practice something 
other, is to impair the system of Christianity as a whole, and to affect 
the beauty and power of every other doctrine and practice. Nay, if 
subversion at a single point be admitted, the logical result is to sub- 
vert at every other point, and there is a powerful tendency in men 
even unconsciously, to work out their principles to their logical 
issues. If then our doctrines are true and therefore belong in the 
system of Christianity as constituents, their assertion and mainte- 
nance are needed, not simply for themselves, but for all the rest; not for 
blessings traceable to them separately, but for the blessings flowing 
also from the other truths held in common by Baptists and Pedo- 
 baptists. And here, even were we to admit that our distinctive 
doctrines respect only the church, no thoughtful man who had 
looked deeply into the nature of Christianity, into the nature of 
man, and into the course of history, could for a moment think or 
say that therefore, as pertaining only to embodiment, they can but 
slightly affect the very spirit and essence of the Christian system. 
Who does not know that genuine embodiment is the expression, and 
so the revelation of that which is embodied? The church of Christ 
is the body of Christ, and wrong doctrine of his body wears on the 
right doctrine of him. ‘And the more radical that heresy, the more 
vehement and disastrous this war. Now. it is inexcusable, if not 
incredible, that any intelligent, not to say educated man, who knows 
the views of Baptists and those of Pedobaptists respecting the church, 
should ever say or think that they do not differ radically. Surely it 
would be quite superfluous to show here that we are divided by no 
mere question as to the amount of water, or the form of an ordinance. 
Other and deeper questions divide us—questions as to the member- 
ship of the church, the headship of the church, the law of the church, 
the end of the church. As to these questions, if they are right, we 
are wrong. Hither they, by their church doctrine and practice, or we 
by ours, are not in harmony with the great system of Christian truths 
as a whole, but instead have a hold somewhat that is spurious, 
incongruous, contradictory, and therefore obscuring and corrupting. 
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Believing that this charge holds not against our principles but against 
theirs, we must also believe that our distinctive doctrines are at one 
with the other doctrines of Christianity, that they gain support from 
them and in turn give support to them, and therefore that the clear 
- and fit presentation of distinctive Baptist doctrines and their steadfast 
maintenance, powerfully aids the clear and fit presentation of the rest 
of the Christian system, and its safe and saving maintenance. And 
this most weighty conclusion, which follows safely from the truthful- 
ness of our doctrine, has been further confirmed by those discussions 
which have traced out and set forth the nature of the harmonies, 
while history also bears no doubtful testimony to the same effect. 
Again, the propagation of the Baptist faith is necessary for the sake 
of Baptist practice, and so for the sake of all the results consequent 
upon that practice. This position requires us to acknowledge that 
our practice is a fruitage of our faith, and that the fruitage of our 
practice is blessing. To undertake a serious defence of the dependence 
of Baptist practice upon Baptist faith, would seem superfluous or even 
ridiculous, were not a contrary principle apparently held and obeyed. 
There has been, or at least seemed to be, a fear that Baptist teaching, 
open, clear, candid, kind, bold, faithful, aggressive, duly proportioned, 
would unmake rather than make Baptists; would keep and even drive 
from us members rather than draw and hold them; would enfeeble 
and not empower the denomination. Perhaps the policy of silence 
and suppression has sometimes wooed to win and won by its wooing. 
Perhaps the practice of clear, kind, faithful speech has sometimes 
caused offence and made thin ranks. But if in our currency we 
distinguish between the counterfeit and the genuine, not less must 
we in our church building. If the counterfeit money is not really 
money, and the more of it the worse, so Baptist practice, which is 
such only in name is not Baptist, and of it too the more the worse, 
the less the better, and best of all if there be none. Why, it is the 
faith that gives to practice its value and makes it genuine, the life 
that dwells in the form. What do we want of men in our churches 
who have not our faith? They cannot be Baptist members if they 
have not Baptist faith; or if members, they aredead members. They 
are dead as respects the distinctively Baptist practice, even though 
alive in the rest of Christian practice. And infallibly true it is, 
necessary from the very laws of man’s being, that wherever such 
members multiply, decay spreads and dissolution hastens. Since our 
distinctive practice is avowedly and inherently an embodiment of 
our distinctive faith, the body without the faith is but a corpse, fit 
only for interment or cremation.. And since faith comes by hearing, 
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the preacher who believes in his denomination and loves it because he 
believes in it, will try to build it up, not by suppressing, but by her- 
alding its doctrines. 

But our present position is not only that our practice is the 
fruitage of our faith, but also that blessing is the fruitage of our 
practice. There is neither time nor need for an elaborate dis- 
cussion of this point. All hinges on the fact that the practice is 
the embodiment of God's precious saving truths. This first of all 
implies that our practice is fundamentally God’s own ordained 
revelation of those truths. The church is God’s prophet, not merely, 
nor primarily, as heralding by word of mouth or pen his revela- 
tions, but as exhibiting in its very constitution, both as in the whole 
and in the separate constituents of its organization, the gospel of 
salvation. This at least is the ideal, this the design, of the church 
as “the body of Christ.” And no book, no tongue, can so impres- 
sively speak to the heart as can the living, bodily presence. How 
careful are we, ought we to be, by textual criticisms, to restore the 
very word of inspiration as God himself first gave it, to clear away 
the corruptions that in the ages have crept into the sacred text. Not 
less careful should we-be to rid the church of those corruptions which 
the church has suffered, and restore God’s revelation of embodiment 
to its original integrity. That great living epistle—nay, that living 
Bible—known and read of all men, ought to be in its structure God’s. 
own genuine revelation, and it is this which Baptists aim to make it. 
But if embodiment, as making visible, reveals and so constitutes a 
divine proclamation, as expressing life, it develops, and so is a divine 
training. All creature life, so far as known to us, has need of em- 
bodiment that it may grow or even exist. Thought, feeling, will, 
each and all struggle for expression. Expression they demand and 
must have. Thought unexpressed is stifled, suffocated, dies. Shut a 
man out from all living intercourse with men ; confine him solitary 
and alone, and doom him to silence and inaction, and you not only 
dwarf his mind, you practically annihilate it. , And so it is with the 
Christian life. Our Saviour knew what was in man, and especially 
what was in his own disciples. He, the Fountain of Life, knew per- 
fectly the needs of the life. And as the great and good Shepherd, he 
made a fit provision for the lifejwhich he also gave. And as this life 
affects both and equally the individual and the social nature of man, 
the provision is for man both as individual and social. While the 
whole of an earthly experience in all our constituted relations is 
designed as a truly Christian training, there was still needed what the - 
Saviour furnished, a special and distinct provision, more immediately 
and most exactly adapted. The prominence given by Christianity to 
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the individual element in man can escape no careful observer. It 
appears in the emphasis laid upon the worth of a single soul, and 
upon the exclusive, undivided responsibility of each soul for itself; in 
its doctrine of the final judgment, where each shall give account of 
himself to God, and be judged for his own deeds only; in its doctrine 
of the new birth, in which one by one God gathers his elect; in its 
doctrine of repentance and faith, which are never the acts of a cor- 
porate community; in its doctrine of walk with God in personal 
communion and personal service. The same prominence is given to 
the individual in the forms of speech by which inspiration addresses 
men, speaking as it does either singly to each by himself, or to the 
many as made up of individuals. _Thus does revelation address the 
conscience which exists and acts only in separate personalties. And 
most clearly Baptist doctrine presents the church of Jesus Christ as 
a matchless provision for the Christian life in this element of it, 
because it is also a perfect embodiment and expression of it. The 
general constitution of the church leaves in its integrity, and stimu- 
lates to activity that general sense of immediate personal responsibility 
to God only, as Sovereign Head, which is the very foundation of 
right religious development, while the ordinances in their nature, 
their design, and their administration, each separately and both 
conjointly make their demand first and fundamentally upon the 
individual. But holyScripturealso and not less brings to its rights the 
social nature of man. Consider that its great law is the law of love, 
and so of communion, fellowship, intercourse, society; and that the 
headship of Jesus Christ involves the brotherhood of his disciples, 
And so the great burden of the intercessory prayer is for the realized 
and completed oneness of Christians, and the final apocalypse of 
heaven presents it as a city, whose social and corporate life is so 
perfect that all voices, and sounds, and movements, and heart-beats, 
and breathings, and most silent secret musings, flow and mingle and 
commingle and harmonize together as a divine song, eternally upborne 
in an airy flood of music, enrapturing even to Jehovah’s ear. Now 
were it true, as has been sometimes alleged, that the Baptist theory 
of the church makes individualism supreme, to the detriment and 
even destruction of corporate life, we should scarcely need another 
argument to show that the theory, whatever its favoring evidences, 
is false, for it is antecedently certain that Jesus could not have in- 
stituted such a subversion of his own kingdom. It is true that the 
Baptist theory presents little of merely external organization. It 

does not provide an elaborate system of rules, ;which shall serve as 
" hoops to hold together the vessel against all internal pressure out- 
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ward, It is no system of cooperage. Were it such, it would be 
thereby convicted of spuriousness, for God’s people are bound together 
by inward bonds alone, which inwardly constrain, not outwardly 
compel. And so when this inward constraint of love fails, the greater 
readiness of separation the better, the more of obstruction to separa- 
tion the worse. The sooner a body dissolves after its vital principle 
has failed the better. The fellowship of saints is a fellowship of 
heart, and an embodiment must so present it. The simplicity of 
organization, therefore, if organization we call it, which characterized 
the apostolic churches, and characterizes Baptist churches, was not 
something accidental and temporary, arising not from a permanent 
principle of the divine life, but from a transient impossibility of ex- 
pressing the principle, but instead it was the fit and full realization 
of the inmost and abiding nature of that life. In these churches, 
the apostolic and Baptist, commmunion the most close and tender 
goes hand in hand with individualism, from the first step to the last, 
though always recognizing the natural antecedency of individualism, 
and the impossibility of a genuine fellowship without such antecedency. 
Thus the command to be baptized is addressed to him to whom baptism 
‘ must be administered, but that command is conjoined with the com- 
mand, Go ye and baptize. The former implies the latter, and the 
latter must reverence the former. There is communion of the receiv- 
ing with the receiver in the reception, while in the co-ordinate and 
completing ordinance so manifest is the fellowship that its very name 
is the Communion. Botli ordinances, it is true, relate immediately 
and chiefly to Jesus, for into him is the believer baptized, and with 
him is the communion, but none the less truly are we baptized into 
the body and partake of “ the one loaf.” And as these ordinances set 
forth the sole headship of the Lord, and the common life of his saints, 
so do that sole headship and that common life come to fullest 
recognition in the whole theory of church order and practice. No 
human headship or legislation, judicial or executive, is recognized or 
allowed, while the very existence, to say nothing of the growth and 
conquests of the church or churches, implies hearty and general co- 
operation. And if we turn from the testimony of Scripture and the 
nature of Christianity to the facts of history, an impartial view can 
hardly fail to assure one that the operation of our theory in actual 
life does not fail to give full scope to the social element of Christian 
life. Baptist unity in America in its nature, its degree and its extent, 
is immeasurably beyond Papal unity, whether in America or in the 
world at large, whether in this or in any former generation. Our unity 
is that of a common life founded in, springing from, a common faith 
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in our one Lord. And, as has already appeared, the Baptist theory 
and practice bring to its rights not only the individual and social 
claims of its members, but also and thereby the claims of Christ upon 
his disciples in both their separate and their mutual life, and so 
tends to’ keep unobstructed the channels through which flows the 
water of life from its divine fountain. No man, no body of men, is 
allowed to come between the individual and the Lord, between the 
church and the Lord. Thus do we maintain that one of the results of 
our doctrine is the right embodiment, and so the effectual development 
of the Christian life in its integrity. Our limits forbid a further 
tracing of results, in the sphere of the family, of the state, and even 
of science, as well as elsewhere, although here is a mine which has 
not yet been exhausted, and which will yield abundant treasures to 
future workers. We pass all this to make our last point. 

V. The pulpit presentation of Baptist doctrine is demanded by 
existing circumstances. Duty in preaching, as in most things, has 
to be decided partly and primarily by permanent considerations, but 
also partly and secondarily by transient considerations. And in 
respect to these there will be much of variation, for no two men are 
situated exactly alike, and hence no two men have the same circum- 
stances to determine their course. All, therefore, that can be fitly 
undertaken, is to notice briefly certain facts which as existing among 
us call for the emphatic declaration of our principles. 

First, our government gives to us the opportunity. Accustomed to 
the air, to light, to abundance, we tend to forget their worth, and to 
abuse them. Accustomed to religious liberty, we forget its infinite 
value, and fail to prize it as a precious opportunity. Yet when we 
remember and reflect, we know that the time was when that liberty 
was not, places are where it is not, and its perpetual existence is not 
assured past all question even to America. It is the child of Baptist 
principles, and it makes for those principles, as for all others, an open 
field where they may stand face to face with other principles, to fight 
in the name of God, to win or lose, to conquer or be conquered, to 
live or die, as they shall prove themselves to be true or false, from 
above or from beneath. These principles fought hard to gain just 
such a field for just such an end, and it were a shame now not to use 
it for that end. This opportunity is a day in which we can work, 
and the call is, Work while it is day. 

Again, a very general interest is felt in questions with which our 
principles have todo. To specify but one of these, probably the great 

problem of the nature of the church has never before engaged so 
~tmuch of the attention of Christendom. It comes most decisively to 
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view in movements like that of the formation and perpetuation of the 
Evangelical Alliance. Christians are seeking a basis of visible and 
organic union. They feel a demand made upon them from without 
and within to give bodily expression to their own life, and so to multi- 
ply their power. To believers and unbelievers alike, separation, divi- 
sion and conflict seem like weakness and loss. The great problem 
is how to unite. Baptist principles have much to say upon this. 
They are charged with being most sharply antagonistic to such union, 
but this very charge recognizes their vital relation to the problem. 
Antagonistic they certainly are to some theories and forms of union, 
but if true, and of Christ, the antagonism is only against such theo- 
ries and forms as ought to fail. If true, the only union which ought 
to be consummated is that which they not simply allow, but promote. 
And while attention is so awakened to the subject, Baptists are false 
to their principles and opportunities if they do not press into view 
these principles, and their bearings on the problem, and so by every 
means in their power work against all forms of union not born of 
these principles. 

Again, there is in the churches and out of them quite tco much 
ignorance as to what our doctrines are, whence they have come, what 
are their grounds, whither they lead, and how much they involve. 
The work of indoctrination has not been done during the last half 
century so plainly, thoroughly, wisely and well, as to leave little more 
to be done for the generation to come. Many causes have conspired, 
at least in some localities, to discourage a due discussion of denomi- 
national tenets, and the consequence is that sometimes our faith is not 
understood, and sometimes it is misunderstood. Both men and doc- 
trines, both churches and practices, pass as Baptist which are such 
only in name, and our opponents are allowed to misinterpret for us 
our doctrines, when it is our privilege and duty to interpret them 
for both ourselves and others. Wherever this obtains, there is clearly 
needed a revival of Baptist preaching not less than a revival of religion, 
or rather a revival of religion, revealing itself in a revival of such 
preaching. 

As a last circumstance calling for new zeal and wisdom in this 
work must be mentioned the extent and energy of the opposition to 
our principles. We do not complain that our fellow-Christians of 
other denominations make war upon us, singly and conjointly, vehe- 
mently and persistently. Were they not to do this they would not 
deserve respect, either from others or from themselves. If they 
believe, they must speak and work. Indifference would betoken the 
absence of faith in their own creeds. They believe us to be wrong, 
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and themselves to be right. So do they stand for their principles 
and fight. Thank God, they should. But we, shall we yield the 
ground? Is there nothing for us to doin turn? To not an ell nor 
an inch of God’s universe has error the shadow of right. To the truth 
it all belongs. But truth cannot maintain and regain its right save 
as it becomes life, will, speech, deeds, in the truth-loving and truth- 
holding. Pedobaptist principles are propagated by Pedobaptists. 
That propagation is a call, a summons to Baptist men, but first and 
chief of all, to Baptist preachers, to speak because they believe, and 
to conquer because they are right. 

Thus have we together traced out some of the reasons for the 
pulpit presentation of our distinctive denominational faith. We have 
found them to consist in the very design of the pulpit as the place where 
the whole gospel is to be preached, in the truthfulness of our faith, in 
the command of our Lord, in the results of such presentation, and in 
the circumstances of our time and nation. So much has been left 
unsaid that it almost seems as though nothing had been said. There 
is ample room for others to set forth in new light and bearings the 
reasons here given, to develop other reasons, additional to these, and 
especially to show the best methods of presenting denominational faith. 
So might zeal be both incited and guided, and more and better work 
be accomplished, not for our party, but for our Lord. 


Gro. D. B. PEPPER. 


UPrnann, Pa, 








THE LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF SOPHOCLES. 


+ ie comparative method of study which has achieved such great 


discoveries in its own province of language, is winning like 
results in mythology, history, politicsand religion. It is truly mar- 
velous how it carries light wherever it goes, and illumines whatever 
it reaches, how it brings near to us the far distant, and binds to the 
immediate present the primeval past, how it joins in friendliest union 
the most diverse elements of speech, race, government and society, 
and so by its touch makes the whole world kin. In its progress it 
reveals to us the broad and goodly view not only of languages united 
by closest family ties, which yet belong to nations parted hemispheres 
asunder, but also of the nations that speak them as forming one 
brotherhood and sharing a common heritage of civilization. It takes 
us to that far-off primeval Aryan home, where the forefathers of these 
nations were one great family, a yet unbroken household, living as 
one people, speaking one language, subject to one rule, tilling the 
same fields, plying the same arts, and looking up to the same bending 
and protecting skies, and there seeing and worshipping one Supreme 
Being, as the God of light, as Father in heaven. We may look for 
grander results to be achieved from the applications of this compre- 
hensive method of study. As we think of its onward career, we seem 
to see its studious followers, in brilliant succession, even as the run- 
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ners in the ancient torch-race, handing along the lights of science by 
the successive stages of their course of research, the eyes and energies 
of all bent upon the ultimate goal—the knowledge of one united race, 
of the vast and varied interests of our common humanity. It is in- 
deed the universal human interest, inspired by this method of study, 
that makes at once its worth and its charm, and gives it a hold upon 
all thoughtful minds, like the spell of a fascination. And as it is in 
the province of language, in which it became first established, we 
have in its results a quite new proof of the value and function of 
speech, of the spoken and the written word, as the revealer of human 
thought and history; and we may claim for philological studies as a 
whole what has been long accorded to the study of the Greek and 
Roman tongues, that they are the true Humaniora, truly humane 
and humanizing studies, counting nothing foreign to themselves that 
belongs to humanity, humani nihil a se alienwm. In nothing do 
these many-voiced studies so powerfully address the human heart as 
in what they reveal to us of the religions of the different nations of 
the world, or of the religion of some one nation which has borne a 
ruling part in its history. Here they have to do with what is most 
central and distinctive in man, that religious nature by virtue of 
which, as it was said in an old Aryan word, he is bidden to “look 
heavenward,” or as we have it in more significant Semitic speech, “ is 
able to lift up his face to God, and have his delight in the Almighty.” 
It is also one of the many services rendered by comparative to clas- 
sical philology that inquiries into the religions of classical antiquity 
are now conducted on a wider basis of truth and reason, and with a 
larger intelligence and charity. To relegate the Greek and Roman 
religions to the realm of superstition and falsehood, and to conceive 
of those nations themselves, who found and expressed in those re- 
ligions their best life for long generations, as being before the advent 
of Christianity mere outcasts and castaways, with no knowledge of 
God or hope of immortality—these views and such views as these it 
would now be simply impossible to entertain. We might as well go 
back to the notion that Greek and Latin were somehow developed 
out of Hebrew, or indeed that Hebrew was the original language of 
mankind. When we now enumerate the gifts bestowed upon us by 
those foremost nations in their letters, art and philosophy, in their 
dominion and law, and remember that the Greeks by their speech, and 
the Romans by their rule, handed down to us a yet richer gift, their 
own only by adoption, the gift of the Christian religion, then may we 
contemplate their religions too as having a place in the providential 
ordering of the world, as preparatory to the true and the universal 
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religion, and as enabling them in the fullness of time to receive this 
religion themselves, and to bequeath it to all after times and peoples. 

In a former number of this Review I endeavored to set forth the 
religion of the Greeks as it has come down to us from their mythical 
heroic age in the poetry of Homer. I wish now to present some 
aspects of that religion in the form into which it had passed in the 
brightest historic times of Greece, as it was taught and interpreted 
by Sophocles, the poet of devoutest mind and of most harmonious 
genius and culture in the age of Pericles, and also the artist poet of 
Attic Tragedy, which was at once the ministry of the Greek faith, 
and the sovereign crown of the Grecian Muse. The Greek gave 
always his best and his greatest to his religion, to his conception of 
spiritual existence and of that unseen, awful Power that ruled supreme 
in it all, as well as in all the world of nature and the life of man; and 
nowhere did he give it in such large and costly store as in the gifts 
of his art, in those exquisite revelations of beauty and grandeur which 
have ever been and will never cease to be the marvel and the study 
of every age. Athenian art were all vacant and meaningless with- 
out the presence and interpretation of religious ideas. It was from 
these came the soul of its inspiration, these bodied forth its manifold 
forms. The artists themselves and their enlightened patron, the 
citizen sovereign of Athens, were all the willing servants and minis- 
ters of religion. Their minds habitually dwelt in the yet cherished 
traditions of the national faith, and these they sought to reproduce, 
but purified and informed with a truer meaning, in accordance with 
the advanced spirit of theirage. Through their controlling influence 
it was religion that gave new consecration to recovered freedom, and 
rekindled patriotism, new sanction and impulse to the fulfillment of 
vows, and to the offering of dedication gifts to commemorate recent 
national triumphs, and to adorn afresh places made sacred by the 
achievements of earlier times. Of the exalted influence and rank of 
religion in all that world of Attic art we have the best symbol and 
witness in the Phidias statue of Athene Promachos, that masterpiece 
of painting, architecture and sculpture combined, reared up under 
the open sky and into the pure air of Athens, far above all its grand 
assemblage of works of art, crowning the Acropolis itself, the sanc- 
tuary of Athenian religion, ever looking down upon the city she had 
always protected, ever looked up to by its citizens as the goddess of 
the Athenians’ home. Of this religion, to which all Athenian art 
ministered, Sophocles was himself a chosen minister, in a form of 
Greek poetry, which, as I have said, was in its uses a religious one; 
he was consecrated to its service by the Muse of Attic Tragedy; in 
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the tragic drama he was during all his life the religious teacher of 
the Athenian people. Remote as we are from that ancient Greek 
life, and prepossessed with the ideas of the modern drama, we are not 
always apt to discern this character of the Attic Tragedy. That 
Tragedy was in its origin a religious solemnity, and was true to that 
origin during all its history; the play was an element of public wor- 
ship, the building in which it was represented was a temple, and its 
centre appropriated to an altar; all who took part in the representa- 
tion were devoted to a divine service; the stage itself was the national 
pulpit, our word, indeed, being the Latin name for it; the poet was 
the preacher, and his poem was in truth a sermon designed for the 
religious instruction of the people. How well does the writer re- 
member the first living impression he received of this character of 
Greek tragedy, when years ago in his student-life at Berlin, it was 
his fortune to see the Antigone exhibited, and then for the first time, 
at the Royal Theatre. This representation of a Greek play on the 
German stage was the idea of the late Prussian king, Frederick Wil- 
liam IV, a sovereign who in intellectual gifts and in liberal patronage 
of letters and art was not unlike Pericles himself. He laid under 
contribution all the resources of his capital in learning and scholar- 
ship and musical genius for the translation of the play and the com- 
position of the choral music, and in histrionic and decorative talent 
for its exhibition with all fitting appointments of acting, scenery and 
costume. It was an imposing spectacle to behold, there was a wealth 
of Mendelsohn music to delight the ear, and yet those sights and 
sounds have long since quite faded from the mind; but the moral 
impression which the drama made by the truth it uttered, as it moved 
in solemn march through the action, lingers yet fresh in the memory, 
an abiding possession. Even now there seems to be seen that stately 
figure of Antigone, and her voice seems to be heard, pronouncing her 
faith “in the unwritten and unchanging laws of God,” and her purpose 
to abide by that faith even unto death. When she appealed to those 
unwritten divine laws, as above Creon, above all human decrees, what 
a noble utterance was that, which rang out so clear and commanding: 


They are not of to-day nor yesterday, 

But live for ever, nor can man assign 

When first they sprang to being. Not through fear 
Of any man’s resolve was I prepared 

Before the gods to bear the penalty 

Of sinning against these. 


It was the appointed and the chosen mission of Sophocles to fasten 
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such moral impressions as these in men’s minds, as through his dramas 
he addressed his countrymen, assembled by thousands in the great 
theatre of Dionysus ; yes, and as he has ever since addressed, on the 
vast theatre of the world, all the succeeding generations of men 
through the perpetual beneficent influence of good letters. And how 
richly was he furnished for his mission by nature and education, and 
by all fortunate environment of time and place and circumstance. 
We have a brief biography of him in Greek by an anonymous writer, 
which contains a very significant sentence: “ Sophocles was dear to 
the gods as no one else; Seogedy¢, Horace’s Dis carus, one word, but 
a choice one, and it strikes the key-note of all the prolonged har- 
monies of his poetic life. The word was doubtless meant to express 
his sense of reverence and piety, by which he was indeed highly 
favored, as the best of all the good things which were his, and which 
by it were made good things to others. But we may take the word 
in a larger sense. Highly favored he was in his poetic genius, Mel- 
pomene smiling upon him at his birth; in the sweetness and serene 
calmness of his nature, and his fine aptitudes for all those qualities 
and accomplishments of person, manners and mind, which with the 
Greek entered into the ideal of manhood. Highly favored too in the 
fortunate event when these gifts then in their early spring first 
brought him into public notice. He was sixteen years of age when 
the great victory of Salamis was won; and on the day of its celebra- 
tion he was chosen to lead the chorus in song and dance, as moving 
around the trophy they chanted the battle hymn in gratitude to the 
gods for the nation’s triumph. This was a select honor for an 
Athenian to win in the early years of his education; and the youth- 
ful Sophocles had won it by the distinction he had gained in the pur- 
suits of those years. Music and gymnastics, in each of which he had 
carried off the garland prize, had given him skill in song and lyre, 
and had rounded to symmetry of form a person of native beauty and 
grace; and his studies in the epic and lyric poets had already touched 
and quickened the susceptibilities of his esthetic nature, and kindled 
a generous love of excellence in all that is good and noble in charac- 
terandaction. Among the Fragments’ of his lost poems one has been 
preserved, which perhaps embodied his own experiences of those years : 

Since we have rightly made our prayer to God, 

Now let us go, my children, to the schools, 

Where wise men teach, and learn the Muses’ arts, 

And ever, day by day, take one step on, 

Till we gain power to study nobler things. 


1 Fragm. 779; referred to and quoted by Professor Plumptre in his ‘‘Life and Writings of 
Sophocles.” 
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Twelve years later came a greater day in Sophocles’ life, when that 
early promise, now amply increased, was to come to its first fulfill- 
ment. It was the great Dionysia of the year 468, and a dramatic 
contest of unparalleled interest was to take place. Sophocles then 
in his twenty-seventh year was to appear for the first time as a tragic 
poet, and in competition with Aeschylus, who had been the master of 
the Athenian stage for an entire generation. In anticipation of the 
approaching contest, public expectation had been wrought up to its 
highest pitch, and party feeling ran high through the city, some 
eager for a new success of their old favorite, and others desiring a 
maiden triumph for the young aspirant, already known as a gifted 
poet. The archon, who had not yet appointed the judges of the con- 
test, in his fear that any arbiters appointed in the usual way, would 
fail to unite the people in their decision, took in a happy moment the 
bold step of electing a wholly new tribunal, whose decision he knew 
would carry all the people. It so happened that Cimon and his nine 
colleagues—the ‘ten representing, as also the dramatic judges always 
did—the ten tribes, had just come back from a sacred mission to 
Scyros, bringing with them the bones of Theseus, to lay them in Attic 
soil. They had come straight from the Peiraeus to the Theatre of 
Dionysus, and at the altar in the orchestra were making their thank- 
offering for the success of their mission. The archon retains them 
after their service was over, appoints them the judges, administers 
the oath, and puts them in the judges’ seats, amidst the acclamations 
of the assembled citizens. By their votes the prize was adjudged to 
Sophocles; and so on that day they bade the rising poet be adorned 
with his first ivy crown—“ hedera crescentem ornate poetam.” This 
triumph however of Sophocles never caused any abiding unfriendly 
feeling between the older and the younger dramatist. On the con- 
trary the relation of Sophocles to Aeschylus was by far the most im- 
portant of all the influences of time and circumstance, which promoted 
his growth and culture as a tragic writer. It was much that he was 
born into the world with the nascent fortunes of liberated Greece, and 
that his youth was reared and formed when these fortunes were 
firmly established, it was much that when he had reached the full 
maturity of his powers, he lived and labored in the age of Pericles, 
and besides enjoying the friendship of that gifted orator and states- 
man, received into himself all the inspiring influence of that era of 
intellectual activity marked and known by that name. But these 
advantages he had in common with all the eminent men of that time; 
for himself in his own art, in preparation for it, and in all its after 
exercise, it was his peculiar felicity that he had Aeschylus for his 
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predecessor, as a model to study and imitate in all noble conception 
and execution, as a teacher at whose feet he might dutifully sit, whom 
he honored and venerated as an elder master, so long as that master 
lived, and whose memory he cherished with filial affection to the end 
of his own long life. There is a strange passage in a play of Aristoph- 
anes, that brilliant genius of the old Attic comedy, which contains, 
where you might least expect it, a discriminating testimony to the 
character of Sophocles, and his relations to Aeschylus, It is in the play 
of the “ Frogs,” which was exhibited just after the death of Sophocles, 
Euripides having died the year before, and Aeschylus many years 
earlier. So the great trio were all gone, and the future of Attic 
tragedy seemed dark. The comic poet introduces Dionysus telling of 
a descent he had made to Hades, to bring back to earth, even as 
Orpheus went in quest of his lost Eurydice, the best tragic poet he 
could find. He says that a noisy contest was going on there, a 
dramatic one too, Aeschylus had long held the laureate place of 
tragedy; but Euripides, who had recently come, was winning favor by 
his newer style, and there was some chance of his getting the tragic 
throne. But some one asks in the play,’ “ But how was it with 
Sophocles, did he put in no claim tothe throne?” ‘ Oh no, not he,” 
was the reply ; “ but as soon as he came down, he kissed Aeschylus, 
and slid his right hand into his, and Aeschylus at once would have 
ceded the throne to him; but Sophocles wanted only to be a looker-on ; 
and if Aeschylus should win, he would stay where he was; but if not, 
he said he would himself enter the lists with Euripides.” In this 
comic conceit, Aristophanes reveals to us not only the sweetness of 
Sophocles’ disposition, but also his place in Attic Tragedy, and his 
relation to Aeschylus. He was in the eleventh year of his age, when 
Aeschylus won his first prize; he had reached his twenty-third year, 
when Aeschylus produced the great drama of the Persae, that one of 
his only two historic plays, which set upon the Athenian stage that 
great event in the struggle between Europe and Asia, the rout of 
Xerxes and the downfall of the Persian power. During all this in- 
terval it.was his in common with all Athens to see and hear the 
tragedies which the great dramatist exhibited at the successive 
annual festivals; and what an imaginative study of education and 
culture to think of that genial Athenian youth, looking on from some 
chosen place in the vast assembly, and following those dramas through 
all their mighty movements of action, and searching and piercing into 
all their hidden and intricate springs in poetic and tragic art, feed- 


21 786 and following, Dindor'sed. Paris: 1839) 
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ing soul and mind with their lofty conceptions and lessons of wisdom 
and truth, enflamed all the while by their excellence, and stirred 
with high hopes of coming by-and-by to be himself a great poet, and 
famous to all ages. Sophocles was heir direct to all that Aeschylus 
wrought out for the Attic stage, to the improvements he introduced 
into its inner economy as well as its outward conduct, and especially 
the religious teaching with which he informed it, in his new and 
nobler treatment of the myths and traditions from which its chief 
materials were always drawn. This teaching Sophocles took up into 
his own, following on still further in the path opened by Aeschylus 
as areformer of the national faith; he was a follower and a pupil, 
but an independent one, conceiving and working according to his own 
nature, a nature less grand and majestic but certainly more calm and 
sustained, and more harmonious in itself and all its development. 
Aeschylus is described by scholars’ who know him best, as a sublime 
genius, partaking of the tone and quality of that superhuman and 
heroic realm he always dwelt in, amid beings and scenes which it is 
hard for ordinary mortals to reach—a warlike and overwhelming na- 
ture, dealing with the conflicts of men and gods with one another 
and with destiny, grappling and closing, in the drama of fiction, 
with the stout problems of fate and free-will, with the same impetu- 
ous and victorious force as in the drama of life he encountered and 
vanquished the Persians at Marathon and Salamis. But in reading 
Sophocles we seem to get near to the writer, and enter into a human 
sympathy with him; and yet he draws his subjects from the same 
mythic realm, and in his interpretation of its life, deals with the 
same complex and perplexing conditions of man’s spiritual being and 
destiny. His art is no less ideal; his characters too are ideal; but 
they are human; though of a divine kinship, they yet are living and 
moving upon the earth, our habitation ; ever under the control of a 
divine government, and subject toits eternal laws, but yet freely acting 
out of human feelings, impulses and motives. Sophocles is ever so quiet 
and serenely thoughtful, harmonizing so far as he may all opposing 
and jarring forces, and when he cannot go further, sure in his faith 
that there is a remoter concord somewhere, if only man had the spir- 
itual insight and sensibility to see and feel it. In Sophocles, indeed, 
we are aware of the presence, not so much of a sharp intellectual ap- 
prehension, which seeks to fix in precise forms the knowledge wrung 
from wrestling thought, but rather of the undimmed inner sense,’ 


3 Especially by Dronke in Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie, 4th Suppl. Band, pp. 1-100 
«.? See Dronke (as cited above), page 62. 
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which sees and feels the truth as by immediate intuition. We-may 
apply to him words of his own, left in one of his brief Fragments: 


A heart of mildness, full of good intent, 
Far sooner than acuteness will the truth behold. 


And then what a perfection of art in all his unfolding and expres- 
sion of the truth he has thus seen! We are craving in these modern 
Christian days the fusion and union of religion and culture; and how 
we miss it often in the best teaching of the pen and of the voice, cul- 
ture lacking the inspiration of religion, and religion failing to take 
up into itself and master the resources of culture. In Sophocles, the 
great name of the pulpit of the Attic drama, we find a well-nigh per- 
fect combination of art and religion, of the best culture of his age 
and its best religious ideas. The wonder is that the thousands of 
the Athenian Demos had risen to such a high plane of culture them- 
selves, that they could fully appreciate these dramas, and sit and listen 
to them with delight for hours, and even entire days in succession. 

But we linger too long on the prologue of the theme; let us come 

- to the scenes themselves. These scenes belong to a career extending 
over more than sixty years, during which the poet composed ninety 
tragedies, and twenty times won the tragic crown. Only seven of 
these tragedies are extant: the Antigone, Electra, Trachinie, Ocedi- 
pus the King, Ajax, Philoctetes, and Oedipus at Colonos. Without at- 
tempting any analysis of them, or adding to what I have said of their 
artistic character, 1 wish to draw attention to some of the religious 
views which they embody, and to illustrate them by a quotation of 
passages. It is a subject which has been often treated;' but the 
present tendencies of classical studies may justify an endeavor to 
treat it again, even if no new results are reached. 

Perhaps the most fundamental of all the religious conceptions of 
Sophocles is his consciousness of the insufficiency of man in himself 
for the attainment of the ends of his life, of the vanity of all unas- 
sisted human endeavor. This fundamental view is, however, nowise 
impaired, but rather deepened, by the poet’s like constant sense of 
the dignity of human nature, and of all that is great and noble in the 
origin and destiny of man. Hence the marked vicissitudes that 
enter the action of his dramas—of good and ill, of hope and despair, 


1 The most recent work on the subject, and one of inestimable value for the study and 
right understanding of Sophocles, is the essay (referred to above) by the late Gustav Dronke. 
Professor W. S. Tyler has also discussed it in two able papers on the Theology of Sophocles, 
in the Bibliotheca Sacra, Vols, XVII and XVIII; also Prof. E. H. Plumptre, in an essay 
prefixed to his admirable translation of Sophocles; from this translation we take most of the 
quotations in this article. 
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triumph and defeat, glory and shame, which, like alternate storm and 
shine, chase each other across the scene, and throw their swift suc- 
ceeding lights and shades over all the landscape. It makes, indeed, 
the strange irony of the drama as of life, that in spite of what is 
bravest and best in man and his doings, and. even through his own 
purposed agency, the direst evils befall him, The heroic might of 
Ajax makes the fatal snare by which he falls; it is the very love of 
Deianeira for Heracles that brings mortal agony to him, and suicide 
to herself; Creon in the very boast of his power utters his weakness ;. 
the wisdom of Oedipus, which solved the riddle of the Sphinx, is blind 
to the riddle of his own dark life, and the swift steps he takes in his. 
zeal for justice only haste him to his own downfall. Hence the words: 
of the chorus,’ when the truth of Oedipus’ life is at last revealed. 


Ah! race of mortal men, 
How as a thing of naught 

I count ye, while ye live ; 
For who is there of men, 
That more of blessing knows, 
Than just a little while 

To seem to prosper well, 
And, having seemed, to fall? 


But this feeling in the poet, of human insufficiency, only lifts him 
up to faith in a divine Presence, and his divine order in the world, in 
a Supreme Being, almighty and all-wise, to whose laws it is man’s 
highest wisdom to bow himself in reverent submission. For this rev- 
erent disposition of the mind, Sophocles uses the word évséfeta, corres- 
ponding to the Latin pietas ; it is piety thought of and expressed as. 
’ reverent fear; it discerns in the acknowledgment of man’s weakness 
the divine wisdom and power, and gives the grace of consecration to 
all human virtue, in that it joins it to the devout fear of God. Many 
passages illustrate this view. Oedipus, in his greeting of Theseus,. 
thus praises Athens :? 


For I have found 
Here only among men the fear of God. 


So too the Chorus thus acknowledges the piety of Electra:* “I 
have ever found thee, albeit thy lot unhappy, winning the victor’s: 
prize by loyalty to duty, through thy reverent fear of Zeus.” And 

1 Oedipus the King, 1186-1192. 


2 Oedipus at Colonos, 1125-1126. 
3 Electra, 1093-1097. 
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of Zeus himself the Chorus also says to Electra:' Courage, my 
child, take courage; in the heavens great is Zeus, who all things 
oversees and rules. And both aspects of the truth are presented in 
a remarkable passage in Oedipus the King :* 


Would 'twere my lot to keep 
A conscience pure 
In words and deeds, whose laws are set on high, 
Heaven-born, their only sire Olympus; 
Not mortal man begot them, 
Nor e’er shall Lethe lull them to repose ; 
In these there lives a mighty God, 
Who ne’er grows old. 


It is to these heavenly laws that Antigone appeals from the decree 
of Creon; and when at last the catastrophe has revealed to the 
stricken and penitent king his error and guilt, the Chorus utter in the 
last passage of the drama the great lesson of the blessing that waits 
upon piety, and the sore penalties exacted of impious pride. 

As in obedience to these everlasting laws of right, Sophocles places 
man’s virtue and happiness, so in their transgression he sees the 
source of personal guilt, and all its sure consequences of misery and 
ruin. And here passing into the province in which all tragedy moves, 
we are to observe how Sophocles exhibits, with moral ends in view, 
the mystery of human suffering, and tries to set it in the light of 
truth. Ishall point to the two chief aspects in which he has pre- 
sented it; the one, in which suffering is retributive, as punishment 
for personal and wilful transgression; and the other, in which it is 
disciplinary, and so is healing and chastening. The idea of destiny, 
which Sophocles received from Aeschylus, he himself presents in 
close connection with the working of the human will. Man may 
choose between good and evil; but a transgression, a passing over of 
the fixed line between right and wrong, puts him in the path of guilt 
andruin. Sometimes swift following, sometimes lingeringand laggard® 
in its coming, calamitous evil is sure to reach him as his portion. 
The evil, if persisted in, passes ever to worse and to worst in charac- 
ter and in lot. It works always, and nothing but evil. As the Ger- 
man poet, Schiller, briefly expresses it, in illustration of the ancient 
teaching: 


1 Electra, 173-5. 

2 Oedipus the King, 863-872. 

3 The poet Horace has also a striking passage on this truth in O, III. 2, lines 31,32: Raro 
antecedentem scelestum Deseruit pede poena claudo, 
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Das ist der Fluch der bésen That, 
Dass sie fortzeugend Boéses muss gebaren. 


A dire element of this fruitfulness of evil and its punishment, is 
the judicial blindness with which the transgressor is visited. This 
is the Ate, or the Hrinnys, which as an avenging Being blinds the 
guilty one, and drives him on to moral madness. One striking illus- 
tration of this view we have in the poet’s Ajax. This heroic soul fell 
a victim to his confidence in himself. In the “ pride of his heart he 
waxed haughty,” and boasted his independence of the gods. To his 
father’s parting counsel, “ that with his spear he should strive to 
win, but with help of God,” he proudly replied: * 


My father, with God’s help, a man of nought 
Might victory win; but I, I trust, shall grasp 
Without his aid that glory for myself. 


This insolent pride was his first sin, a pride “going before de- 
struction.” Next, when the arms of Achilles were adjudged to 
Ulysses, he yielded to deadly anger, and then to a purpose to slay 
Ulysses, and also the Atridae, who had adjudged the arms. Then is 
he smitten with madness, which brings him to disgrace and humilia- 
tion before his foes. Most impressive is the way in which the poet 
represents both the blinding itself, and the lesson which it teaches. 
It is in the dialogue between Athena and Odysseus. I give only a 
few lines,” (and from Plumptre’s translation). Athena is speaking as 
from the sky, unseen by Odysseus : 


Athena. Dost fear so much to see a madman’s face? 
Odysseus. Nay; were he sane I should not shun him now. 
Athena. Though thou be near he will not see thee now. 
Odysseus. How so, if he the same eyes has to see? 
Athena. Know, J will darken even clearest eyes. 


Then after Ajax has appeared, and so changed by his frenzy as 
even to excite the pity of his adversary, Athena reads thus the lesson 


to Odysseus : * 


Do thou, then, seeing this, refrain thy tongue 
From any lofty speech against the gods.— 
—The gods love those of order’d soul, 
And hate the evil. 
1 Ajax, 764-769, 


2 Tbid, 81-85, 
Ibid, 127, 
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Another illustration we have in Creon, and here the downward 
steps we can still more easily trace, as belonging to an inward spirit- 
ual process. Creon, as we have seen, has uttered his decree, which 
was in violation of religion and humanity. Antigone has been ar- 
rested for violating this decree, and has been brought before the king 
for judgment. But her defence has stirred Creon’s anger all the 
more, and he has pronounced her doom and sent her away. Haemon, 
the king’s son, and the affianced lover of Antigone, comes in, and be- 
seeches Creon as father, as king, as man, by justice, by reason, and 
by the voice of all Thebes, to relent and spare the condemned. But 
in vain. Creon’s heart grows harder, and he bids his son away, 
declaring that “‘ the girl shall die, and before the eyes of her lover.” 
Now the Chorus remonstrate, but only to push the king, in his yet 
more hardened heart, to change the sentence to a worse doom—to be 
entombed alive. Then Antigone herself passes across the scene, heroic 
to the last in devotion to duty, but yet as human and as woman, mourn- 
ing that she goes on that last journey “ unwept, unwed, and whelm’d 
in woe—no more to look upon the eye of day.” Against all Creon 
stands unmoved, and his heart now hardened to stone. Then appears 
the aged seer, Tiresias. Everywhere about him he has read portents 
of coming disaster, and he comes to beg the king to stop in his mad 


course. He recounts the portents, and then as teacher and prophet, 
bids him heed his lessons of warning: ! 


Think thou on this, my son—to err, indeed, 
Is common unto all; but having erred 

He is no longer reckless or unblest 

Who seeks for healing, not persists unmoved. 
Self-will brings on itself the curse of blindness. 


The self-willed, blinded king, daring to heap upon the seer, as the 
minister of religion, his words of scorn, must now hear from his pro- 
phetic lips the ills that are soon to befall him. Hardly is Tiresias 
gone, when these ills are at the door, and beat thick and fast upon 
him, now—but too late—beginning to relent; the sight of Antigone 
hanging dead in her caverned tomb ; the suicide of his distracted son, 
who curses his father as he dies; and then the tidings of his wife’s 
death, who has slain herself in anguish and despair. 

But in Sophocles the consequences of the transgression are not lim- 
ited to the original transgressor. They are transmitted and entailed 
as an hereditary evil to his descendants, the sins of the fathers visited 
upon the children to the third and fourth generation, and even ending 


Antigone, 1023-28. 
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only with the extinction of the whole race. Thus Antigone, in the 
third generation from Labdacus, is represented as falling a victim to 
the curse that lay upon his house; and, indeed, all the woes of the 
ill-fated Oedipus and his family, are in one passage mourned by the 
Chorus in the Antigone as springing from the same source. When 
Antigone is led out to her doom, the Chorus break forth in the fol- 
lowing strain :* 


Blessed are those whose life no woe doth taste! 
For unto those whose house 

The gods have shaken, nothing fails of curse 

Or woe, that creeps to generations far. 


And in a later strain,? still more distinctly, thus: 


I see the woes that smote, in ancient days, 
The seed of Labdacus, 

Who perished long ago, with grief or grief 
Still falling ; nor does this age rescue that; 
Some god still smites it down, 

Nor have they any end. 


It is to be noted that in this instance the poet makes no mention 
of the original transgression ; but in the other tragic instance, that 
of Pelops’ line, to which Electra, with the Atridae, belonged, the first 
sin is directly mentioned, the murder of Myrtilos by Pelops. The 
deed is so interpreted in a choral ode in the Electra.2 Dronke has 
shown ‘ that Aeschylus had anticipated Sophocles in the treatment of 
this subject, and had brought out with singular clearness and force 
his view of the hereditary nature of evil. He declares, indeed, that 
Aeschylus, in tracing back the moral curse that befell a whole family 
to its origin in the sin and guilt of an ancestor, was the first and the 
last of the Greeks who thus ventured upon the problem of original 
sin; and he adds the king oma that he “ needed only to ex- 
tend his conception from one race of men to the entire human race, 
to reach the full truth taught by revelation.” 

I have thus tried to show how Sophocles exhibited human calamity 
on its retributive side; and as here he fully answered the one moral 
end assigned to tragedy by Aristotle, of awakening terror at the 
punishment of the guilty, so also, as we shall now see, he knew how 


1 Antigone, 582-586. 

2 Thid, 857-862. 

* Electra, 504-515. 

‘In the essay (as above cited), p. 55. 
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for the other moral end, to touch to the quick the sentiment of pity, 
by representing the chastening and even the glorifying influence of 
sorrow in the sufferings of the guiltless. It is very characteristic of 
Sophocles to show how the good as well as the evil are visited with 
calamity, and what ends of moral government are reached by such 
visitation. In opposition to the doctrine of the Temanite in the Book 
or Job,' he taught that the innocent also perished, and the righteous 
were cut off; and this too for some just and. wise end of the just 
and wise order of the world. This order as planned and carried 
out by Zeus, embraces the whole and each individual of the race. 
No one comes into account for himself, but as a part of the 
whole, as a single link in an endless chain; and so, when the plan 
of the universe demands it, some evil may befall one without any 
guilt of hisown. But the duty lies upon man to submit himself 
to the laws of right and truth which are written on the heart; he 
must cherish a pious fear and trust in a divine superintending 
power. The poet thus conceives and represents a man as brought 
to some crisis in his life, where he falls into error, and then by suc- 
cessive steps commits acts of wrong and crime, which he has all the 
while purposely shunned ; and these involve him of course in heavi- 
est misfortunes. But the error or the crime is involuntary, and the 
suffering undeserved. But such an one, thus tried by a heavy lot, if 
only he holds fast to his faith in a divine wisdom, which he may not 
comprehend, is ever under a divine protecting care; and if he find 
not a full moral satisfaction here, there must be a hereafter, where 
the divine plan of the world will reach its consummation. We may 
illustrate some of these views, as they are exhibited in drama by Sopho- 
cles. In the tragedy of Philoctetes, the poet made to pass on the 
stage before the Athenians, scenes of suffering with which they had 
been familiar in the poetry of Homer. Philoctetes had been one of 
the suitors of Helen, and bound by the oath which the suitors had 
taken in common, he had joined in the expedition against Troy. But 
on the way, while on the island of Chryse he was bitten and wounded 
by the fangs of a serpent; and the wound growing more and more 
painful, and the distress and sharp cries of the sufferer in the camp 
making him a burden to his countrymen, at length, at the instance 
and under charge of Ulysses, he was sent away to the island of 
Lemnos and there treacherously abandoned to his fate. There, far 
away from all companionship and help of men, tortured and wasted 
from his wound, and dependent upon his bow and arrows for a scanty 
subsistence, he wore away months and years of a wretched life. With 


1 Plumptre, p. 81, and the note; also Dronke, p. 67, as there cited. 
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heroic patience he bore all, conscious of no ill-desert, but bitterly feel- 
ing that he was the victim of human cruelty, and also tempted often 
like that other sufferer, and from physical ills, to “fling away his 
integrity and curse God and die.” The chorus of the play in a wail 
of pity at the lot of the hero, finds it on that account worthy of com- 
passion, that he bears it for no guilt of his own. Meantime nine 
years of the Trojan war had passed away. Hector had died, and 
Achilles and Ajax, and Troy was not yet taken. Now the prophet 
Helenus told the Greeks that Troy never would be taken but by 
Neoptolemus, the son of Achilles, and with the bow of Heracles. 
But Heracles had loved Philoctetes, and at his death had given him 
his far-famed arrows and bow; and these were with the sufferer on 
Lemnos. So Neoptolemus and Ulysses were despatched to Lemnos 
to bring Philoctetes to the camp before Troy. As the play opens 
these have just arrived on the island. But through the wiles of 
Ulyssus, Philoctetes is doomed to new trials yet worse than physical 
ones. Neoptolemus, yielding to the persuasions of Ulysses, his ambi- 
tion getting the better of his honor, has recourse to stratagem. He 
wins the confidence of Philoctetes by professing sympathy with his 
distresses, promises to take the exile to his distant home, and at last 
is entrusted with the weapons with which he is to take Troy. These 
successful wiles slowly disclose themselves to their victim ; and now he 
is plunged into new griefs. His confidence betrayed, himself again 
visited with cruel treachery, he is ready to sink under his too heavy 
burdens, and to cast himself into the sea. But his distresses now 
move the soul of Neoptolemus to pity and penitence; he confesses his 
meanness, restores the weapons, and now gives the sufferer real sym- 
pathy and aid. He tells him what he had been taught by the seer 
Helenus, that all his ills had befallen him by divine direction, as 
means of good to himself and his country. He was “‘to be sure of this 
and write it in the tablets of his mind ;” and that the appointed time 
had now come, when he should “be healed of his disease, and then 
with the help of Neoptolemus lay low the towers of Troy.” But 
not by human lips, by a voice from heaven alone could the sufferer 
be fully persuaded. Heracles speaks to him from the sky and bids 
him hear his comforting and assuring words, that confirm those of 
the seer, which he had just heard. Healing is assured by Zeus 
through the skill of Asclepius, and then by his hand Troy is to fall. 
And so with the pious assent of Philoctetes and his words of farewell 
to the island where he had suffered so long, the tragedy ends, the 
curtain falling on “the voyage of the homeward bound.” 

But the lessons of human misfortune are unfolded with far more 
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fulness in the two plays of Oedipus. The words of the Latin poet 
Terence, “Won (swm) Oedipus,” have made Roman, and perhaps most 
modern readers, chiefly familiar with this name as that of a cunning 
reader of dark riddles; but in Greek tragedy, this name, even as that 
of Job in Hebrew literature, is ever associated with a mystery never 
read by man’s wisdom—the sufferings of the righteous. In Oedipus 
it is not so much the loss of earthly good, that makes his tragic story, 
that he must lose rank and wealth and family, and that he must bear 
in his grief the harsh judgments and evil to:.gues of men; it was in- 
voluntary errors and crimes that made the worst ingredients in his 
cup of bitterness. A dark destiny was upon him from his birth. His 
father had been warned by oracle of dire evil which needs must come, 
if ason were born to him. Yet the son was born; and after his 
birth, all in vain was it that the father sought to frustrate what had 
been foretold. Yet worse was it with Oedipus himself. A righteous 
king, a father of his people, raised to the throne by his goodness 
and wisdom, fearing the gods, and perpetually warned by oracles 
he religiously believed, yet without intending it, without knowing it, 
he had fallen into the double crime of slaying his father and marrying 
his mother. For years all goes well with his family and his realm. 
Children are born to him, Thebes and its people prosper, his kingly 
name and power seem secure. But by and by, all the dire horrors © 
that underlie this seeming prosperity come up to the surface in por- 
tentous evils. The wrath of the gods falls upon city and people in 
a visitation by plague, and an oracle declares that the murderer of 
Laius must be discovered and punished. The plague smites the cattle, 
blights the fruits of the earth, sweeps away the first-born of women, 
all Thebes is full of the dead and the dying. With the description of 
scenes like these, the play of Oedipus Rex opens. Wesee the palace of 
the Theban king, in front the altar of Zeus, and priests and attendants 
about it in attitude of supplication. They come to tell their sovereign 
their tale of wo, and beg his succor as one who had once saved the 
city, and who they believed by his wisdom can save itagain. Oedipus 
comes forth with the state of a monarch, but with the tenderness of 
a father of his people. He tells them that, smitten as they are, one 
and all, yet no one is sosmitten as himself. ‘Hach his burden bears, 
his own and not another’s; but my Aeart mourns for the state, for you, 
and for myself.” How sadly ominous of what, far worse than direst 
plague, is soon to break upon him! This sore visitation is the first 
motive to the action, and as the action solemnly moves on, the com- 
plex web of the intrigue is gradually unravelled in the unfolding and 
discovery of all the dread history of the ill-fated king. And through 
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all, it is the king who without a misgiving of himself, and in zealous 
obedience to the oracle, presses forward all diverse and yet converg- 
ing lines of inquiry straight to the final catastrophe. In the midst 
of the testimony, sometimes accordant, sometimes contradictory, a 
single word of a witness strikes upon him, even as thunder from a 
clear sky, startling the sudden remembrance of a fatal encounter he 
nce had in self-defence, and instantly with that, a suspicion that 
himself was the murderer of Laius. The queen, who sitting by has 
heard the testimony, has already foreboded all with a woman’s intui- 
tion, but she shrinks from further inquiry; the king, however, is 
pushed on by the very horror of the suspicion, till the storm of the 
whole revelation bursts upon his head. That single word has proved 
the last fatal impulse to the tottering edifice of his prosperity, and 
in a moment all is in ruin. There can scarcely be a greater contrast 
in drama or in life itself, than in the fortunes of Oedipus at the begin- 
ning and the end of this tragedy. As in that opening scene he came 
forth from his palace, at the call of his suffering people, by whom he 
was remembered as once the savior of themselves and their children 
from the destroyer, “the blessing of him that was ready to perish 
came upon him, the aged arose and stood up; men gave ear, and 
waited and kept silence at his counsel.” But now how fallen! “his 
welfare passed away as a cloud,” and “ the days of his affliction upon 
him.” He feels that “men must abhor him and flee from him,” “he 
must be their song, their by-word.” And his family, his friends, what 
woes he brings upon them! He weeps for his daughters, as he “ pic- 
tures’ in his mind the sad and dreary life that awaits them at men’s 
hands in years to come, the friendly gathering, the solemn feasts, to 
which they may go, and yet, for all the joy, they will have to come 
back in tears.” Nay, he will look upon them no more; and in his 
distracting anguish, he plucks out his eyes, uttering the strange 
words, that “as in seeing, they never saw the ills he did, so no more 
shall they know those whom he had ever loved to know.” It must 
be, he thinks, that some dread power is crushing him, he must be 
hated by the gods. He prays to be sent out of the land, “to be led 
away, of all men most accursed, most hateful to the gods.” And so 
there goes forth from the scene, the now discrowned king, a bowed 
and bending form, friendless, homeless, outcast, a blind wanderer into 
the world, “ bearing a burden of countless ills, none can bear save 
himself ;” and as he goes, the Chorus, thus point their moral: 
—From hence the lesson learn ye, 
To reckon no man happy, till ye witness 
1 Oedipus B. 1528-30, Plumptre’s translation. 
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The closing day; until he pass the border 
Which severs life from death, unscathed by sorrow. 


But “the closing day” of Oedipus’ life the poet lets us witness in 
his Coloneus, the last of the plays of his own long life. It is a poem 
of deftly woven scenes, in which we see the sufferer chastened, enno- 
bled by his sorrow, and at last well nigh glorified in his mysterious 
end. Since he was thrust forth from his throne and from Thebes, he 
has wandered we know not where or how long; yet not quite friend- 
less and alone, for by his side has wandered his faithful daughter 
Antigone, like the after Cordelia of Lear, the staff and comfort of 
his blind and helpless age. In the opening of the poem they are 
nearing the plain of Colonus, though all unknown to themselves. 
But the spot seems to forebode peace to the tired wanderer, for An- 
tigone tells him “it is a holy spot, as one may clearly see ; full of 
laurel, olive and vine, and many a nightingale singing sweetly within 
it.” But soon they are told that they have encroached upon sacred 
ground. It is the grove of the Dread Powers; they must quit it at 
once. But that word, instead of terrifying, reassures the mind of 
Oedipus, for he recalls an oracular promise he has long kept in his 
heart, that after many years of suffering, he should be “a suppliant 
at the shrine of dreaded gods, and then should near the goal of his 
woe-worn life.” Dronke, with his profound insight into the nature of 
Sophocles, has called special attention to the religious sense which 
the poet had of the communion of man with a Divine Power, when- 
ever there is in his soul a spirit of reverent fear and trust. The gods 
hear even inaudible prayer, the inward desires of the pious soul ; they 
hear and guide by an inward voice; such a soul listens and follows, 
often all unconscious, whither and to what it is to be led, but by-and- 
by learning and acknowledging it by a grateful experience. So it is 
here with Oedipus. It is the promises he has heard and has cherished, 
which in their gradual fulfillment make the precious burden of the 
poem. Those dread Powers are now for Oedipus the Humenides, 
the gentle ones, and their grove, where other mortals might not set 
their foot, is for him the chosen sanctuary of rest and peace. Of this 
he is soon also outwardly assured by Theseus, the Athenian king, 
who comes out to meet him with all the gracious courtesy of a soul as 
kingly as his person, and proffers him hospitality and protection. 
Indeed, a noble figure has Sophocles, as an Athenian poet, here made 
to pass before his countrymen in Theseus, their ancient king. In 
sympathy with the sufferings of the wanderer, he tells him that he 
too has struggled through many a risk and peril in a strange land, 
and even now, though a king, can count no more than other mortals 
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on what the morrow may bring. He accepts the privilege accorded 
him, as the sovereign of Athous, to receive Oedipus and bury him in 
Attic soil. No one but himself is to know, and he is to tell no one, 
where Oedipus dies ; and for this, he is assured Athens will be blessed 
with “a boon greater than many shields.” And now all seems nearing 
the weary wanderer’s earthly end; and all too is strangely significant 
in the manner of his passing away. The hallowed spot at length 
found, there takes place a last ceremony of libation and cleansing. 
Sophocles may have been familiar with it as belonging to the ritual 
of the sacred grove of his native deme; he may have administered 
it himself in the functions of the priestly office he held in his later 
years. First, libations from the flowing stream, poured thrice, turn- 
ing to the east, and with a lifting up of holy hands. Then prayers 
to be offered, that he may be received and saved as a suppliant. 
With singular minuteness of detail is the prayer described: ‘“ Pray 
both thyself, and some one in thy stead, in low voice speaking, not in 
lengthened cry.” One other expression should be noted, in illustra- 
tration of the words some one in thy stead. When Oedipus was 
bidden to go and perform this last service he said to Antigone and 
Ismene : 

I may not go. Two evils press on me, 

My failing strength and loss of power to see; 

Let one of you go on and do these things, 

For one soul working in the strength of love, 

Is mightier than ten thousand to atone." 


Then must be said the parting words to his daughters: “and when 
they had wept and sobbed, and their wailing was ended,” there came 
asilence. “Then a voice called aloud to him and filled them all 
with fear.” This he perceived to be the call of God, and so bade 
Theseus to come and alone, as had been appointed. So only the two 
went together, and what then came to pass Theseus only knew; and 
he told it not. Only he was soon seen “ holding his hand to shade his 
eyes, as one to whom there comes a vision dread, he may not bear to 
look upon.” ‘And so,” as the “ Messenger” in the poem reports it, 
“he did not leave the world as worn with pain and sickness; but his 
end, if any ever was, was wonderful.” 

We may readily accept the prevailing view, that this poem belongs 
to the close of Sophocles’ life, so fitting are all its scenes to the con- 
templation of the poet himself, then awaiting at an advanced age the 

1 Oedipus at Colonus, 495-499 ; quoted and translated by Plumptre, (p. 86), who adds: “We 


may well say with Dronke, (p. 87), that the thought stands out “ with no parallel to it in the 
literature of antiquity.” 
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inevitable hour. And how meet it was for the poet to lay the scenes 
of such a tragedy in Athens, his birthplace and cherished home for 
nearly ninety years; to celebrate with his last Muse all that he 
had so loved from childhood of the scenery of his native Colonus, 
casting a new glory by his poetry over its groves and waters, to 
which nature had already given such an enduring beauty; to recall 
and fix in the memory of his countrymen the heroic virtues of their 
revered Theseus, and to consecrate their city anew and forever, as 
the refuge of the oppressed, and the sanctuary of religion. There is 
a pleasant story told both by Plutarch’ and by Cicero,? which gives 
a special interest to this poem and to the personal history of Sophocles. 
His sons, declaring that their father was incapable, from imbecile age, 
of managing his property, appealed to the court to have it taken out 
of his hands. The poet in his defence simply read to his judges part 
of this play, which he had just written, and asked whether that were 
the work of a man in his dotage; when he was at once acquitted by 
all the .votes,.and went out of court amidst such applause as he had 
been wont to win in the theatre. Nor was it strange, for the passage 
he read was that finest and most musical of the choral odes* of the 
Attic drama, in which are’sung the beautiful groves of Colonus. We 
are reminded of the words Plato says‘ of Apollo's swans —“ who, 
when they are near to die, having sung all their life long, do then 
sing more sweetly than ever, rejoicing that they are about to go away 
to the god, whose ministers they are.” And so in such a song, 
having in it and upon it that double grace of art and religion, which 
had adorned all that he had ever touched, we may think of Sophocles 
as breathing out his life tranquilly, cheerfully, full of years, crowned 
with honors, beloved by all men, and “ dear to the gods.” 

The Old Comedy of Athens hushed its voice of license at the tidings 
of his death, and in the “ Muses” of Phrynichus, thus honored his 
memory : 

Blest, yea, thrice blest was Sophocles, who lived 
Long years—of subtle wit and prosperous life, 
Who many noblest tragedies did frame, 

And passed away at last without a pang. 


JoHun L. Linco. 
Provipence, R. I. 


1An seni sit gerenda respublica, 3. 
2 De Senectute, c. 7. But Scholl, in his Life of Sophocles, p. 345, considers the story apoc- 


ryphal, and thinks also that the Oedipus Coloneus was written many years before the poet's 
death. 


3 Oedipus Coloneus, 668-719. 
* Phaedo, p. 84. 











NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Atonement. The Congregational Union Lecture for 1875. By 
R. W. Dats, M. A., Birmingham. Fourth Edition. New York 
and Chicago: A. 8S. Barnes & Company. 1876. Pp. 504. 


A living author recently writing of “ The Birmingham Baptist meet- 
ings,” says: “ The leading Congregational minister of Birmingham, (and 
it might be said, of England), the Rev. R. W. Dale, also spoke, good- 
humoredly vindicating his own position as a Pedobaptist.” It would be 
worth while to have a treatise on the Atonement from one thus repre- 
senting the English Congregationalists, were it only to show their posi- 
tion on such a doctrine. And when we remember how often and by 
whom this doctrine has been elaborately discussed, it would be very 
little to the author's discredit if his lectures should have their chief 
value to us as such an index rather than as a contribution to Theology. 
But whoever takes up the book, very soon finds in it a mind grappling 
the great theme in a manner quite its own and handling it in a living, 
natural, and powerful manner. It is a mind which by its own confes- 
sion has passed through various phases of belief as to the doctrine, which 
has evidently read somewhat widely, studied faithfully, thought in- 
tently, appreciated with catholicity, and reached definite convictions 
and solid rest. Mr. Dale recognizes that it is far more important to 
establish the fact of Atonement than to formulate a theory. Accord- 
ingly he gives the first seven of his ten lectures to that work, while only 
the last two are devoted to the philosophy of the Atonement. The eighth 
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is on “The Remission of Sins,” and is intended to prove the fact of 
remission as against theories which deny both the fact and the possi- 
bility. It is fortunate that he has given such prominence in his discus- 
sion to the fact rather than to the philosophy of the Atonement, partly 
because the opposite method is so often pursued that many mistake the 
philosophy, or a philosophy, of the Atonement for the doctrine of the 
Atonement, and in their preaching reiterate fruitlessly their philosophy, 
on the false assumption that they are setting forth the doctrine, and 
partly because his treatment of “the Fact” is more satisfactory 
than that of ‘“‘the Theory.” His last two lectures are indeed suggestive, 
and his very statement of their subjects respectively shows that he 
knows where the true philosophy is to be found. Thus in the ninth he 
discusses ‘“‘the theory of the Atonement, illustrated by the relation of 
our Lord Jesus Christ to the eternal law of righteousness,” and in the 
tenth the theory as illustrated by our Lord’s relation “to the human 
race.” But his best work is done in the lectures of which he says: ‘“‘ My 
intention is simply to show that the death of Christ is conceived and 
described as being the objective ground on which we receive the Remis- 
Sion of sins.” In carrying out his design he presents in successive lec- 
tures the testimony furnished by our Lord’s history, by our Lord's 
words, by Peter, by John and James, by Paul, and from “ general 
considerations confirmatory of the preceding argument.” His method 
in the use of Scripture is sufficiently indicated by the following quota- 
tion from his introductory lecture (p. 25): 


What is true of the Divinity of our Lord, is also true of his Atonement for human 
sin. That the Apostles regarded the death of Christ as a sacrifice and propitiation for the 
sins of the world, appears in many passages which yield no direct testimony to the doctrine. 
It sometimes determines the form and structure of an elaborate argument, which falls to 
pieces if this truth is denied. At other times it gives pathos and power to the practical ap- 
peal. It accounts for some of the misconceptions and misrepresentations of apostolic teaching. 
It explains the absence from the apostolic writings of very much that we should certainly 
have found in them if the Apostles had not believed that for Christ’s sake,and not merely 
because of the effect on our hearts of what Christ has revealed, God grants us remission of 
sins. It penetrates the whole substance of their theological and ethical thinking, and is the 
very root of their religious life. If instead of selecting passages in which it categorically 
affirmed that Christ died for us—died that we might have remission of sins—died as a propiti- 
ation for sin—we selected those which would lose all their force and all their significance if 
this truth were rejected, it would be necessary to quote a large part of the New Testament. 
. . + « It is equally impossible to exhibit the testimony of the four gospels to this truth by 
the mere enumeration of those passages in our Lord’s teachings in which he speaks-of the 
nature and purpose of his death. 


Proceeding upon this just view of the New Testament, he is able to 
make the whole of it, and it asa whole, bears witness clear and decided 
to the great fact. He shows that the Atonement is not simply recognized 
or affirmed here and there, incidentally and accidentally, as though 
holding no central determining and dominating position in Christian 
revelation, but quite the reverse. No man has perhaps so well done 
this work, as certainly there was no work more needing to be done in 
order to counteract and reverse the tendency to make null the Atone- 
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ment and the testimony of sacred writ to it. And then, writing as a 
pastor, he has clothed his discussion of life and with intense practical 
interest. Most cordially do we welcome the volume, and trust it may 
have a wide circulation. 


The Humiliation of Christ in its Physical, Ethical, and Official Aspects. 
The Sixth Series of the Cunningham Lectures, by Auex. B. Brucsz, 
D. D., Professor of Divinity, Free Church College,Glasgow. Edinburgh: 
T.and T. Clark, George Street. 1876. Octavo, 500 pp. $6.00. A special 
edition for use in this country imported by Scribner, Welford and 
Armstrong, 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


This volume contains six lectures, an appendix consisting of “ Notes" 
on the lectures extending through ninety-three pages, and a sufficiently 
extended “Index.” The paper is of excellent quality, while the size of 
type and perfection of printing furnish an attractive page. The first 
lecture is entitled ‘‘Christological Axioms,” and is mainly an attempt to 
determine and state what these axioms are, and thus to secure principles 
for guidance in the subsequent discussions. Then follow three historical 
lectures, on ‘‘ The Patristic,” ‘‘The Lutheran and Reformed,” and “ The 
Modern Kenotic,” Christologies. Their aim is to show the course and 
results of theological investigation and thought in reference to the 
“ Physical Aspect” of Christ’s humiliation, and to make this presentation 
aid in determinating those positions which are tenable. The fifth lec- 
ture discusses the humiliation in its Ethical aspect, and the subject as 
stated is, ‘‘ Christ the Subject of Temptation and Moral Development.” 
The sixth lecture is on ‘‘ The Humiliation of Christ in its Official Aspect.” 

In his attempt to determine the “Axioms,” the author is led into an 
extended discussion of Phil. ii. 5-9, and sums up its results in the follow- 
ing inferences: 


1. The account given of the mind of the subject spoken about, presupposes the existence 
previous to the incarnation of a divine personality capable of free resolve to perform the sub- 
lime act of self-exinanition which issued in the incarnation. 

2. This act of self-exinanition involved a change of state for the Divine Actor; an exchange 
absolute or relative, of the form of God for the form of a servant. 

3. Notwithstanding this change, the personality contiuued the same. Kenosis did not mean 
self-extinction, or metamorphosis of a Divine Being into a mere man. He who emptied him- 
self was the same with Him who humbled himself; and the kenosis and the tapeinosis were 
two acts of the same mind dwelling in the same subject. 

4. The humiliation (tapeinosis) being a perseverance in the mind which led to the kenosis 
implies not only identity of the subject, but continuity of self-consciousness in that subject. 
The man Christ Jesus knew that, being in the form of God, he had become man, was acquainted 
with the mind that animated him before his incarnation, and made it his business in the in- 
carnate state to carry out that mind. 

5. Christ’s life on earth was emphatically a life of service. 

6. Throughout the whole drama of self-exinanition Christ was a free agent. He did not 
merely experience kenosis and tapeinosis. He emptied himself, he humbled himself. The 
kenosis must be ethically conceived not as bringing the subject once for all into a state of 
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physical inability to assert equality with God, but as leaving room for a voluntary persever- 
ance in the mind not to assert that equality on the part of one who could do otherwise. This 
voluntariness, however, is not to be conceived of as excluding a reign of natural law in 
Christ's humanity ; such being necessary to the reality of that humanity, and involved indeed 
in the very idea of a human nature.” 


This summary sufficiently indicates the author’s doctrinal position. 
The historical lectures are of great value, and especially that on “The 
Modern Kenotic Theories.” They are philosophical in method, compre- 
hensive, thorough, fair and clear in representation, and discriminating, 
and sound in criticism. There is probably not in the English language 
another equally good exposition of the Kenotic theories, and that lecture 
alone is worth the cost of the volume. The author throughout shows 
himself to be thoroughly reverent in his use of Holy Scripture, dis- 
trustful of mere speculation, whether employed for or against ‘ ortho- 
doxy,” an able and judicious investigator and expounder, and progres- 
sively conservative. As this is a notice and not a critique or review, 
this general characterization of this interesting and valuable series of 
lectures must suffice. 


The Gnostic Heresies of the First and Second Centuries. By the late 
Henry LoncueEvItte ManseEt, D. D., Dean of St. Paul’s, some time 
protessor of Ecclesiastical History, Oxford; with a sketch of his work 
life, and character, by the Eart or Carnovan. Edited by J. B 
‘Lightfoot, D. D., Canon of St. Paul’s. London: John Murray, Albe- 
marie street. 1875. 


No man can rightly understand church history without an acquaint- 
ance with philosophy. He must know the forces with which Chris- 
tianity came in contact, be able to estimate their power, and trace their 
influence on both its internal and external development. Some of the 
most powerful of these forces were the philosophical and religious systems 
current in the first and second centuries. The New Testament fully 
reveals the contest which the new religion had to wage with Judaism; 
and as soon as it began to extend beyond the limit of the Jewish nation 
it realized the opposing presence of Platonism, Neo-Platonism, Philoism, 
and various oriental systems. Even in the days of the Apostles, as their 
epistles show, the church was receiving and repelling the assaults of 
heathen philosophies. As the result of the collision of these opposing 
forces, Gnosticism, a mixture of them all, was evolved. To resolve this 
compound into its various elements, to show what part in it belonged to 
Plato, what to Plotinus, what to Zoroaster, what to the Jewish Kabbala, 
what to Philo, and finally what to Christianity, is not only no light work, 
but a work for which none but a profound student of philosophy is ade- 
quately prepared. In this view of the case there was scarcely a man in 
England who had a better right than Dean Mansel to discuss the Gnostic 
Heresies. All his previous life had been a preparation for it; and be- 
sides, in the lately discovered work of Hippolytus he had information 
on the subject of which no English, and but one German, author had 
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hitherto adequately availed himself. His book, as the title page indi- 
cates, is published posthumously. It lacks the finishing touches, and in 
some places the amplification, which its author would have given it; but 
Canon Lightfoot has done well in not withholding it from the public. It 
is a vigorous, satisfactory, and interesting discussion by one of the ablest 
and most competent men of our day. 

With some there might arise the question whether it were worth 
while to fill a whole volume in discussing what have seemed to be the 
idlest of idle dreams. But the more we know of Gnosticism the less dis- 
posed we are to underrate its importance. ‘The time is gone by when 
Gnostic theories could be regarded as the mere ravings of religious luna- 
tics. The problems which taxed the powers of a Basilides and a Valen- 
tinus are felt to be the profoundest’ and most difficult which can occupy 
the human mind.” They engaged the earliest attention of Ireneus, Hip- 
polytus, Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, and later, of Augustine and 
others of the church fathers; and were regarded as more formidable to 
Christianity than the persecutions of heathen emperors. Our religion 
ever finds its most dangerous adversaries in the alluring and plausible 
speculations of philosophy. Gnosticism has for us now a painful interest 
in view of the fact that some of its most striking peculiarities are repre- 
duced in current systems of thought. The disdainful confidence, the 
intolerant assumption of intellectual superiority based upon deductions 
from facts, or supposed facts, of nature, bears a wonderful resemblance 
to the boasted knowledge of the Gnostics. As with Gnostics knowledge 
was to work redemption, so it is now. How is the stability of society 
to be secured? By knowledge. “How is the wretchedness, the discon- 
tent of the suffering poor tu be removed? By knowledge. Knowledge 
is the remedy for all ills. Prof. Huxley would have us believe that if 
we could only give the starving man the proper knowledge, if we could 
only show him that “it is better for himself and better for future genera- 
tions that he should starve than steal,” he would contentedly, virtuously, 
unmurmuringly and herocially die. (Lay Sermons, p. 87). Gnosticism 
left no room for the existence of a personal God or of human responsi- 
bility ; and, however men may deny it, the same is true of some our 
modern speculations. Gnosticism has its world-seed and its evolution 
and so have we. The parallel might be traced further; but we forbear, 
and conclude with some earnest words of Dean Mansel’s; 


Every attempt to represent the course of the world, including man as a part of the world, 
in the form of necesssary evolution, or of a series of phenomena governed by necessary laws, 
whether it take the pantheistic form which represents human action as part of a divine pro- 
cess, or the materialistic form, which reduces it to an inevitable sequence of consequent upon 
antecedent, must, as the very condition of its existence, ignore the distinction between good 
and evil (except as in their consequences, not in themselves) and must annihilate the idea of 
sin, which is not a consequence, but a transgression of God’slaw. Let no philosophy be 
trusted, however tempting its promises, however great its apparent success, which does not 
distinctly recognize the two great correlative ideas of a personal God, and a personal, that is, 
a free-willing man. With these, its efforts, however feeble, may be true as far as they go; 
without these its most brilliant seeming achievements are at the bottom a mockery and an 
imposture. Pp. 108, 109. 
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Delivery and Development of Christian Doctrine. The fifth series of the 
Cunningham Lectures. By Rosert Rarny, D. D., Professor of Divinity 
and Church History, New College, Edinburgh. Edinburgh: T. and 
T. Clark, 38 George Street. 1874. 


Dr. Rainy in these lectures treats of the “ Delivery of Doctrine” ir. the 
Old and New Testaments, of the function of Christian mind with reference 
to doctrine, of the development of doctrines and of creeds. They are 
thoughtful, discriminating and timely. The author's good sense and 
independence are particularly noticeable in the following statement : 


It might be desirable to secure that, on any fair call, the church's attention should be directed 
to any part of the confession supposed to require revision, not as a singular and revolutionary 
step, but as something belonging to the ordinary and recognized responsibilities. At present 
any proposal to reconsider the confession would be felt in most of our Presbyterian churches 
as a revolutionary proposal, opening the way to unimaginable possibilities. Such a feeling is 
not consistent with the true positions in which creeds and confessions ought to stand, nor with 
a right conception of the relation of the church to her doctrinal teaching generally. 


This may serve as a specimen of the candor and sobriety which charac- 
terize the work and are chief elements in its worth. 


Lectures on the History of Preaching. By Joun A. Broanvs, D.D., 
LL. D., Professor in the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Greenville, 8. C., author of a “Treatise on the Prepuration and 
Delivery of Sermons.” New York: Sheldon & Company, No. 8 
Murray Street. 1876. 

We have here five lectures delivered in the lecture-room of the Baptist 
Church at Newton, Mass.,to the students of Newton Theological Institu- 
tion, but in the presence of a general congregation. This last fact is 
mentioned because it had its effect on the author's style and mode of 
treating his subject. The book is suggestive, written with great fullness 
of information, and abounding in striking and forcible remarks. It is 
not for preachers alone; it would be interesting to intelligent persons of 
all classes. 


The Book of Psalms: A new translation. With Introduction and Notes, 
Explanatory and Critical. By J. J. Stewart Perowng, D. D, 
From the third London edition. Andover: Warren F. Draper. 
2 Vols. Octavo. Pp. 534, 447. 


Mr. Draper merits the gratitude of American students for giving them 
an American edition of this valuable commentary. There is no better 
exposition of the Psalms in the English language. The Introduction 
and Notes are models of their kind. 
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. Thomas Miinzer, Eine Biographie nach den im Kéniglich Sdchsischen 
Hauptstaatsarchive zu Dresden vorhandenen Quellen bearbeitet ; 
von T. K. Serppmann. Dresden und Leipzig. 1842. 
. Allgemeine Geschichte des grossen Bauernkrieges. Nach handschrift- 
lichen und gedruckten Quellen von Dr. W. ZimMERMANN. Stuttgart. 
1841-1843. 
. Protestation odder empietung Tome Miintzers von Stolberg am Hartzs 
seelwarters zu Alstedt seine lere betreffende, vund tzum anfang von 
dem rechten Christen glawben, vund der Tawffe. 1524. 
. Von dem getichten glawben auff nechst Protestation aussgang Tome 
Mintzers Selwerters zu Alstedt. 1524. 
. Geschichte der Wiedertdufer, von ihrem Entsteher. zu Zwickau in Sachsen 
bis auf ihren Sturz zu Minster in Westfalen, von J. Hast. Min- 
ster. 1836. 

. Geschichteder protestantischen Sekten im Zeitalter der Reformation, von 
H. W. Ersxam. Hamburg und Gotha. 1848. 

. Neue Propheten, von Dr. Kart Hase. Leipzig. 1861. 

. The Era of the Protestant Revolution, by Freprric Szrsoum. New 
York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1874. 


_ Reformation of the sixteenth century, in its beginning, en- 
couraged the hope that the political as well as the religious griev- 
ances of the people were about to be redressed. It was a hope that 
had long been deferred. Many times, and in different localities, dur- 
ing the preceding one hundred years, had the oppressed peasants in 
central Europe attempted to throw off the yoke which their feudal 
lords had laid upon them. In 1415-1436 there was a rebellion in 
Bohemia, which had its origin in the preaching of John Huss and 
his followers. In 1424 and 1471 the peasants in the Rhetian Alps 
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revolted. In Franconia, in 1476, Hans Boheim gathered thousands 
to his standard by promises of liberty and equality. In 1492 the 
peasants of Kempten, east of Lake Constance, were in open rebellion. 
In the following year there was an uprising in Alsace. In 1501 the 
neighbors of the Kempten peasants were engaged in a revolution. 
Along the Neckar and the Rhine, in 1502, the standard of the Bund- 
schuh, was raised, with its motto, “Only what is just before God.” 
Ten years later, in 1512 and 1513, in the Black Forest, Joss Fritz 
reorganized the Peasants’ League, and thousands were ready to ac- 
cept his leadership. In 1514 there was an uprising of the peasants 
in Wirtemberg and the Austrian Alps. But these successive move- 
ments, indicating a wide-spread and an unconquerable desire for 
political reform, were unsuccessful. Those who were engaged in 
them not only lacked skillful leaders, but they were not united in 
their efforts. The nobles, on the other hand, were men of military 
experience, and recognizing a common danger, held themselves in 
readiness to aid each other with the forces under their command, 
as circumstances might require. 

After so many fruitless efforts, relief must have seemed well-nigh 
- impossible to the oppressed peasants. But when Luther appeared 
and, with a boldness worthy of admiration, assailed spiritual wicked- 
ness in high places, hope speedily revived. Especially the great 
reformer’s tract concerning the “Freedom of a Christian Man,” 
published early in 1520, awakened the deepest interest among the 
common people. In a few days it was to be found in every part of 
the empire. Its aim was to set forth the idea of spiritual freedom 
which stirred so deeply Luther’s own heart. His readers, however, 
weary of the burdens imposed upon them by proud, overbearing 
rulers, connected with it the idea of political freedom; and the op- 
position of the clergy, which the Wittenberg reformer had so gener- 
ally awakened, was soon extended to the nobles and princes. Men 
everywhere caught the breath of a new era. In the changes that 
were transpiring so rapidly around them it seemed as if they were 
standing on the threshold of a future for humanity more glorious than 
had ever blessed the world. ’ 

The hero of this new movement in behalf of political freedom, how- 
ever, was not Luther. The great reformer was by no means un- 
mindful of the hard lot of the common people, and of the ill-deserts 
of their masters. In one of his tractshe says: ‘I confess that it is 
all too true that the princes and lords, who forbid the spread of the 
gospel and oppress the people, well deserve that God should thrust 
them from their places, as those who have greatly sinned against 
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God andmen. They have no excuse.” But Luther had little if any 
sympathy with those who were determined to reform these abuses, 
Tyranny and oppression with him were necessary evils. Opposition 
was not only vain but wicked. And so, later, when an uprising was 
threatened, he wrote a tract entitled, “ A Faithful Exhortation to all 
Christians to Abstain from Rebellion and Sedition.” Many, doubt- 
less, were influenced by his words, yet there were multitudes who 
believed that religious freedom and political freedom were objects 
alike worthy of their noblest endeavors, and if Luther would not 
lead them in their efforts to break the power of the oppressor, they 
would array themselves under the banner of another. 

But under. whose banner? In vain they turned to men like 
Ulrich von Hutten and Franz von Sickengen, bold, knightly spirits, 
who by word and example had done much to encourage the hopes of 
the oppressed peasants. Hutten and Sickengen both died before the 
movement began, and even before they were able to render any 
assistance in preparing for it. 

And so Thomas Miinzer became the foremost man in the peasant 
war. He it was who more than any other encouraged his country- 
men to undertake the overthrow of feudal despotism. His enemies, 
in their abhorrence of this movement, regarded him as a monster of 
evil, and it is by them that the record of his life has been handed 
down to succeeding generations. But as: only within fifty years 
it has been possible to write the history of the peasant war in accord- 
ance with the facts as they are, so only within this same period has it 
been possible to give anything like a correct presentation of the 
career of Thomas Miinzer. All the facts, doubtless, are not yet in 
our possession, but enough is known concerning him to justify 
the statement that he was one of the most interesting characters 
of the reformation period. 

He was born at Stollberg, at the foot of the Hartz Mountains, 
toward the close of the fifteenth century. Seidemann thinks it was 
about the year 1490, but according to another account, mentioned by 
Zimmermann, it was in 1498. Concerning his parents we have no 
information, except what is contained in a report communicated 
by Melancthon in one of his lectures, and preserved by Lucas 
Geyersberg, that Miinzer’s father was hung by the counts of 
Stollberg, and that this high-handed deed was the occasion in his son 
of a deep-seated hatred of his liege lords. Had this been the case it 
seems as if Minzer himself, in his writings, would hardly have failed 
to make any reference to it. Such a reference, however, has not 
been found, and the report is now very generally discredited. Yet it 
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may have been true; and if so, especially if the case was one of 
peculiar injustice, the action of the Counts of Stollberg must have 
stirred the heart of Miinzer in its lowest depths, and have prepared 
him to sympathize more readily with his oppressed countrymen. 

In reference to Miinzer’s early years, his education, and the place 
where he studied, information is also wanting. According to a state- 
ment made by Minzer in Prague in 1521, having chosen theology as 
his profession, he gave himself to his studies with fiery ardor and 
untiring industry. By some it is thought that he took his university 
course at Wittenberg, whither Luther was called as a professor 
in 1508. Others find evidence that he was not a stranger in Leipzig, 
and think he may have pursued his studies at the university 
there. But whether he studied at the one place or the other, 
his dissatisfaction with the prevalent theology—the dry scholasticism 
of that time—was so strong, that though he did not neglect it 
altogether, he was not willing in his investigations to accept 
the assistance of monk or priest. And so, like Luther, he turned to 
the mystics as the best guides in the search for divine knowledge, and 
-made himself familiar with the writings of Tauler and Suso, 
and with the famous Deutsche Theologie. But he would call no man 
master; and more and more it would seem, as he advanced in years, 
he betook himself to the sacred word. Melancthon confesses that he 
had a good knowledge of the Scriptures. 

Miinzer took the university degree of Master of Arts, as we know 
from letters in which he is thus addressed; and for several years 
he devoted himself to teaching. We find him first at Aschersleben, 
and then at Halle. While in Halle, in 1513, he formed a secret 
league against Ernest II, Archbishop of Madgeburg, who died at 
Halle, in August of that year. The fact is of importance as an 
indication that at this early period in his career, Miinzer was ready 
to assert his independence of the Romish hierachy. From Halle he 
went to Frohsa, near Aschersleben, where he held a minor ecclesias- 
tical position. Later, about the year 1517, he was a teacher. in the 
St. Martin’s gymnasium, in Brunswick. There he seems to have had 
a good reputation as a scholar, and to have won the esteem and even 
honor of his pupils. Afterwards we find him residing with Hans 
Pelt, a clergyman, probably a resident of Aschersleben. Some ser- 
mons preached by him about this time, especially in Stollberg, his 
native place, gave promise of an honorable future as a preacher of 
the word; and one sermon, preached on Palm Sunday, is said to have 
given the more intelligent of his hearers abundant food for reflection. 
Abov+ New Year's, 1519, Miinzer was in Leipzig. Early in the same 
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year he was made chaplain and confessor of the nuns in the cloister 
Beutitz, near Weissenfels. There, in his opposition to the Romish 
doctrine of transubstantiation, as Luther tells us, Miinzer was accus- 
tomed at the morning mass to omit the words at which the transfor- 
mation is said to be effected, and so to have distributed the wafer 
unconsecrated. Indeed, as a reformer, he was already in advance of 
Luther, though on friendly terms with him, and interested in the 
course upon which he had entered. At the discussion which Luther 
had with Eck, at Leipzig, commencing July 24, 1519, Miinzer was 
probably present; and it was not without Luther’s knowledge that 
in the following year Miinzer was called to Zwickau, where at first 
he became preacher at St. Mary’s, and afterward at St. Catharine’s. 

As yet the reform movement was simply a protest against the 
grosser abuses which had made the Romish church a reproach 
throughout Christendom. Luther had not at this time been de- 
clared a heretic, the papal bull following in June of that year, and 
the burning of the bull in December. But the movement in many 
places had already made such progress that evangelical preachers, 
that is, those who advocated a return to the spirit and simplicity of 
the gospel, were warmly welcomed. It was so in Zwickau. Miinzer 
was called there unquestionably on account of his sympathy with the 
reform movement. Indeed, in his introductory sermon, which was 
preached about the first of May, he boldly denounced the monks for 
their hypocrisy and insatiable avarice. The mendicant friars in 
Zwickau were greatly-enraged, and demanded that the new preacher 
should be called to account and made to recant. But the magistrates 
were in sympathy with Miinzer, and wrote to Duke John of Saxony, 
, asking him not to molest the preacher of the word, and requested 
Miinzer to write to Luther. Miinzer complied; and in his letter, 
which has: been preserved, written July 13, 1520, he urged him 
not to listen to the malicious reports of his enemies, and offered to 
submit all his sermons to a deputy of the bishop of Naumberg for 
examination. Concerning one of these monks, the brother Tiburtius 
of Weissenfels, who had delivered a public address in Zwickau in 
opposition to Miinzer, he said he had asked him not to spread among 
the people his soul-destroying errors, but to present his views to him 
and the magistrates per solidas scripturas et genuinos earum sensus. 
The letter is especially worthy of notice by reason of Miinzer’s con- 


fidence in Luther,’ and of his appeal to the Scriptures in matters of 
faith. 


1 Tu mihi in domino Jesu patrociniumes . . . . Ego virilter confido Deum singula 
destinare per tua et omnium Christianorum consilia. 
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Miinzer’s colleague as preacher at St. Mary’s was John Wilden- 
auer, generally known as Egranus. It was not long before the two 
were in conflict in their theological views, and probably in their 
views concerning the reform movement. Both Luther and Agricola 
(afterward professor at Wittenburg and court-preacher in Berlin), 
wrote to Miinzer, the latter November 2, 1520, urging him not to 
continue the conflict. But Minzer was unwilling to withdraw from 
the position he had taken. He believed he was right, and he would 
not sacrifice the truth even in the interests of peace, and though he 
should be compelled to part with his best friends. He needed other 
than prudential reasons to induce him to yield his ground. Aban- 
doned, therefore, by the Wittenberg reformers, Miinzer was obliged 
to seek new allies. He had not far to look. The Zwickau prophets, 
Nicholas Storch, Marcus Stubner, and Marcus Thoma, were just then 
beginning to attract attention in the place. Storch was a weaver, 
and a man of marked ability. Miinzer says of him that he under- 
stood the Bible better than all the priests. Stubner was a Witten- 
berg student from Elsterburg, in Saxon Voightland. By Luther's 
writings he had become interested in the reform movement; and by 
his residence in Wittenberg his interest had undoubtedly been in- 
creased. Thoma is called by Planck and Ranke an unlearned man, 
and by Erbkam an uneducated weaver. They are evidently in error, 
for a letter from Miinzer to Thoma, written in Latin, has been pre- 
served, in which the address is erwdito viro.' 

These men were not satisfied with the position Luther was content 
to occupy. They believed in a return to the purity and simplicity 
of the primitive churches. Glorious things were spoken of the latter 
day, and it seemed to them that this day was about to dawn upon 
the world. Indeed, Storch considered himself divinely called to es- 
tablish the millennial kingdom. Meetings were held in private 
houses which the common people gladly attended. There the Scrip- 
tures, especially the prophetical books, were read and interpreted. At 
the same time Storch and his associates claimed to receive immediate 
revelations. In enraptured visions the future world seemed opened 
to their sight. It was with them, as with Swedenborg, who looked 
upon himself as the restorer of the primitive church, and as in direct 
communication with the world of spirits. It was with them as with 
the early Methodists. ‘The great feature of early Methodism,” says 
Prof. J. L. Diman,? “ was its faith in immediate inspiration. Its 
leaders lived, like Loyola, in a world of ecstatic visions. Not only 


1 Corp. Ref., I, 533. 
2 North American Review, January 1876. 
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were they inwardly called of God, but sometimes, like Garrettson, 
they heard the audible voice of the Spirit.” Moreover, they rejected 
the priesthood, the ceremonies of the church, water and infant bap- 
tism, the latter as without Scriptural authority, and the former as 
superseded by the baptism of the Spirit. They were in no sense of 
the word Anabaptists, therefore, as many have claimed. 

It is doubtful if Miinzer shared the views of the prophets in any 
great degree. But Storch and his companions were earnest, sincere, 
truth-loving, truth-seeking men, and were honestly endeavoring to 
revive primitive piety, and to give brotherly love again its place in 
the hearts of the disciples of Christ. With their purposes, accord- 
ingly, he was in sympathy, rather than with those of Luther and his 
associates ; and he now took his place in their ranks. 

But there were many adversaries in Zwickau; and Minzer, his 
heart full of hope for his oppressed countrymen, looking abroad for 
some field upon which he might, under favorable auspices, commence 
his labors, turned his feet toward Bohemia. It was about the end of 
April, 1521, just at the time Luther was leaving Worms after his 
memorable appearance before the Diet. To most of those who de- 
sired reform in church and state the outlook was now exceedingly 
unfavorable. But Miinzer could find no reason for discouragement. 
A mighty impulse stirred his soul. If God was for his people who 
could be against them? It was only necessary, he believed, to speak 
the divine message of love and liberty in order to move men every- 
where to assert their God-given rights in the face of those who would 
enslave both the body and the soul. In Bohemia, as it seemed to 
him, the minds of the people were best prepared for that message. 
There John Huss had labored a century before. His principles had 
survived in the Taborite movement, and later in the church of the 
United Brethren. The present reform movement in Germany, more- 
over, had awakened a thrill of expectation in the hearts of many of 
the countrymen of Huss who, like Simeon of old, were devoutly look- 
ing for the consolation of Israel. And so, accompanied by Thoma, as 
some suppose, and conferring with friends here and there, during his 
journey, he made his way to Prague. There November 1, 1521, and 
probably shortly after his arrival, he published an address to the 
people in the Latin, German and Bohemian languages. The people, 
he said, had asked for bread, but no one had answered their cry. 
The priests had been unfaithful. He had come to them with the liv- 
ing word of God, and if needful he was ready to sacrifice his life in 
proclaiming it. Wonderful events were at hand if they should listen 
tohim. Here the new church would have its rise, thence to extend 
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over the whole earth. If the Bohemians failed to hear the call of 
God through him, they would soon fall a prey to the Turks. 

These were bold words for a stranger in a strange land, sur- 
rounded by hostile influences. But the people were not so ready to 
receive his message as Miinzer had supposed. His words awakened 
no echo in their hearts; at least there was no general indication that 
they were as willing as he to devote themselves to the interests of the 
new church. For awhile he preached in Prague through an inter- 
preter, though for this reason doubtless with less than usual power ; 
and at length, convinced of the futility of his mission, he quietly 
withdrew. 

Meanwhile the prophets had left Zwickau. The magistrates there, 
after Miinzer’s departure, had elected as preacher Nicholas Haus- 
mann, a friend of Luther. Hausmann at once vigorously assailed the 
new doctrines ; but as his efforts were unavailing, and as the followers 
of the prophets continued to multiply, the magistrates at length ar- 
rested some of them, and put them into prison. Storch, also, they 
summoned before them, but he failed to appear. The prophets ac- 

cordingly thought it best to withdraw, and leaving Zwickau they 
- made their way to Wittenberg, whither their attention had probably 
been directed by Stubner. Their followers were scattered among 
the villages in the immediate neighborhood of Zwickau. 

Storch, Stubner and Thoma appeared in Wittenberg, December 27, 
1521. They could not have made their appearance there at a more 
favorable time. Luther was on the Wartburg. Carlstadt was not 
only ready to welcome the prophets, but to admit their claims, and 
accept their views. On almost every hand they had a cordial wel- 
come. Meilancthon’ received Stubner into his house. After an 
examination of the doctrines of the prophets, he affirmed that they 
were in general agreement with the Saxon theology. As to their 
claim to immediate inspiration, he was willing to admit that it was in 
harmony with the teachings of the Scriptures with reference to the 
working of the Spirit in apostolic times. Concerning infant baptism 
he himself was in doubt. The only prominent opponent of the pro- 
phets was Martin Cellarius, a man learned in the Hebrew, Syriac, 
and Chaldee languages, afterwards professor of theology in Basel, 
Switzerland. He had made Melancthon’s acquaintance at Tibingen, 

1 December 27, Melancthon wrote to the Elector : “ Mira sunt, quae dese predicant, missos 
se clara voce Dei ad docendum ; esse sibi cum Deo familiaria colloquia; videre futura; brev- 
iter, viros esse propheticos et apostolicos. Quibus ego quomodo commovear, non facile dix- 
erim. Magnis rationibus adducor certe, ut contemni eos nolim. Nam esse in eis spiritus 


quosdam multis argumentis adparet, sed de quibus judicare praeter Martinum nemo facile 
possit.” 
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and on the removal of the latter to Wittenburg, he followed, and 
opened a school. In his conflict with the prophets, however, it soon 
happened to him, as it happened to others in those stirring times, that 
he at length yielded his opposition, and went over to the new party. 

The prophets now seemed to have won a speedy victory. A monk, 
Gabriel Didymus, publicly ridiculed the study of the sciences, and 
urged parents to take their children from their studies. Morus, the 
rector of the city school, dismissed his pupils with the advice that 
they should devote themselves henceforth to manual labor. Carl- 
stadt, said to his students, ‘“‘Go home and learn some useful trade, and 
make yourselves good citizens. Do not stay here and study, while 
other men are working to support you. The apostle Paul worked 
with his own hands. Go and do likewise.” The advice was for him- 
self as well as for others; he put on a frock and a felt hat, and 
betook himself to the fields like other laborers. Much was said by 
him and his associates against idolatry, and at length Carlstadt, with 
a party of students and citizens went into the churches and destroyed 
the images and the altars. 

Melancthon was soon dissatisfied with the course of affairs in Wit- 
tenberg. He entreated Carlstadt and Didymus to exercise modera- 
tion; but in a letter written February 5, 1522, he confessed: “TI con- 
not hold back the flood.” From the first, he had kept Luther in- 
formed in reference to the prophets and their work. Luther was 
busily employed with his translation of the Scriptures, and on the 
arrival of Storch and his companions did not anticipate any difficulty. 
In a letter dated January 13, 1522, he even blamed Melancthon for 
his timidity. January 17, however, he wrote to Melancthon a letter 
in which he assailed the views of the prophets. But his words were 
of no avail with them. At length, March 3, against the advice of 
the elector, he left the Wartburg, and five days later made his ap- 
pearance in Wittenberg. On the foliowing Sunday he preached the 
first of eight discourses against the prophets, delivered on successive 
days, and also had interviews with Stubner, Cellarius and Storch. 
The result was that the prophets left Wittenberg, and the conserva- 
tive order of things was restored. ' 


1 Concerning the future of the prophets but little is known. Storch went into Silesia 
where he had considerable success in extending his views. In the summer of 1524 he was in 
Strasburg where he made disciples, but was at length arrested and banished. He seems then 
to have gone into Bavaria, and not long after to have died in Munich. Cellarius and Stub- 
ner retired at first to Kemberg. In 1525, Cellarius went into Prussia, where he was impris- 
oned a shorttime. In August of the same year he was in Wittenberg, full of hope concern- 
ing the establishment of the New Jerusalem. He at length retracted, went into Switzerland, 
and in 1536, was made professor of philosophy, afterward of theology, at Basel. He died in 
1560, greatly respected. 
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It is evident that Luther was in the right, yet we cannot »=:t think 
that he was unneccessarily severe in his treatment of the prophets, 
It was confessed, even by their enemies, that they were men of integ- 
rity and piety. In their study of God’s word they sought to appro- 
priate its truths. It is not suprising that at that time men, to whom the 
treasures of the Scriptures had just been revealed, should have received 
some exaggerated views. The presence anc power of the Spirit in 
the primitive church attracted their attention. Why should not the 
Spirit manifest himself in like manner in the new apostolic church? 
They reasoned as others have done in later times who have erred in 
reference to this very doctrine. Deserving of censure they were, and 
they needed to be instructed in the way of the Lord more perfectly. 
But Luther was bitter in his severity, and instead of winning them 
to the truth he drove them forth with fiery scorn. 

Luther followed up his assault on the prophets, and April 28, 
1522, doubtless at the request of Hausmann, he appeared in Zwickau, 
where he preached four sermons and remained until May 3. 

Meanwhile, as we have seen, Miinzer had left Prague. January 25, 
1522, he wasin Nordhausen. He was still there September 30, and 
- perhaps December 21. At EHaster,’ 1523, we find him in Alstedt, 
near Hisenach in Thuringia, where he had received an appointment 
as preacher, and where shortly after he was married to a nun, who 
had renounced her vows, a step in which he was followed by Luther 
two years later. His first work, in which also he had in Luther a 
successor, was to set aside the Latin liturgy, and to arrange for a church 
service wholly in the language of the people. In the following year 
Minzer published this German liturgy under the following title: 
“Ordnung vnd berechunge des Teutschen ampts zu Alstadt durch 
Tomam Mintzer, seelwarters ym vorgangen Osteren auffgericht. 
1523.” In this little tract, still preserved, we have a full statement 
concerning Miinzer’s German liturgy. It had been the custom to 
read, as the lesson of the day, fragments of the Gospels and the Epis- 
tles. This fragmentary reading of the Scriptures Miinzer disap- 
proved, and introduced the reading of whole chapters, to the end, 
as he said, that the people might become familiar with the wo-d 
of God. The baptism of infants was retained. He would, however, 
have the sponsors solemnly admonished concerning the significance 
of the ordinance and their subsequent duties, saying that for a long 
time baptism had degenerated into mere fantasy and water-pouring. 

The new liturgy was, of course, popular with the people. Miin- 


1 Zimmermann, Allgemeine Geschichte des grossen Bauernkrieges, II, 68, says Miner 
first appeared as preacher in Alstedt toward the end of 1522. 
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zer’s extraordinary gifts as a preacher also made his sermons at- 
tractive. Reports at length reached Luther concerning the state 
of things in Alstedt, and he wrote Miinzer a friendly letter, probably 
in June 1523, in which he counselled moderation, and expressed the 
hope that in his present pastorate, he would not awaken renewed 
hostility. Miinzer replied July 9th, 1523, explaining his position. 
It was evident that Luther and Miinzer were not in agreement. 
Reform with the one did not mean the same as with the other, and 
from this time, the two were in open conflict. It was through 
Luther’s influence that toward the end of 1523, Minzer’s printer, 
Nicholas Widemar, of EHilenburg, was banished. A sermon which 
Miinzer preached in the castle at Alstedt, before the Elector of 
Saxony and his brother, Duke John, about this time, and which was 
printed by Widemar, may have contributed to this result. In this 
sermon,’ Miinzer held up the prophet Daniel as an example to the 
princes, exhorted them to make a vigorous assault on the papacy, 
and appealed to the friends of the gospel, saying ‘Only be bold! 
He will have the rule to whom all power is given in heaven and on 
earth.” 

If Miinzer had now attracted the attention of the princes, much 
more had he attracted the attention of the friends of reform among the 
common people, and that too, very widely. Men came from Kisleben, 
Mannsfeld, Sangerhausen, Frankenhausen, Querfurt, Halle, Aschers- 
leben, and many other places, to hear him preach, and to participate 
in the German service. So great was the desire of the people for 
the truth, as he tells us, that the roads to Alstedt were crowded with 
pilgrims. In order that he might have a hearing on the part of 
those who could not accompany these pilgrims, Miinzer about this 
time published two of his most important tracts—his Protestation 
odder empietung Tome Mitntzers von Stolberg am Hartzs seelwarters 
zu Alstedt seine lere betreffende, vund tzum anfang von dem rechten 
Christen glawben, vund der tawffe, and Von dem getichten glawben 
auff nechst Protestation aussgangenn Tome Miintzers Selwerters zu 
Alstedt. Although Luther’s name is not mentioned in these tracts, 
both were evidently written in opposition to his views. In our vain- 
glory, said Miinzer, we write volumes of such fine sounding phrases 
as, I helieve, I believe. But something more is needed than acreed. 


This sermon was printed in 1524 with this title: “ Ausslegung des andern vnterscheyds 
Danielis dess propheten gepredigt auffen schlos zu Alstet vor den tetigen thewren herzcogen 
vnd vorstehern zu Sachssen durch Thomam Miintzer diener des wordt gottes.” 

In seine Schutzrede wider das sanftlebende Fleisch zu Wittenberg, where he says, “Das arme 


durstige Volk begehrte der Warheit, also fleissig, das auch alle Strassen voll Leute waren, 
von allen Orten anzuhéren.” 
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In doubt, in anguish of soul, even in despair is true faith begotten. As 
without the ploughshare, the field cannot be prepared to produce its 
harvest of grain, just so no one can become a Christian: unless by 
his cross he has first been prepared to await God’s work and word. 
The Holy Scriptures are to be used according to their design, 
namely, to slay and not to make alive. The faithful preacher will 
not use honied words. Christ has said, my sheep know my voice, 
but they know not the voice of strangers. He is a stranger who 
makes the way to eternal life easy, and says believe, believe, hold 
fast with a strong faith. The fact is, unless we die with Christ we 
cannot rise with him. They who comfort, rather than make sad, are 
thieves and robbers. 

In the first of these tracts, there is a reference to baptism. The 
true baptism, says Miinzer, has not been understood. It is the bap- 
tism of the Spirit. As to infant baptism, he wished to know where 
in the Scriptures mention is made of the baptism of a single infant, 
either by Christ or by his apostles; or where it is said that infants 
should be baptized. It is evident from his words that he had become 
convinced of the unscripturalness of infant baptism. Yet he continued 
to administer infant baptism in his parish at Alstedt. Indeed in no 
sense of the term, and at no period of his career, was he an Anabap- 
tist, though strangely enough he is often called the founder and leader — 
of the Anabaptists. 

In neither of these tracts do we find any expression of Miinzer’s 
political views. About this time, however, he formed a secret organiza- 
tion, the object of which was the restoration of primitive Christianity, 
and the establishment of the kingdom of God on earth. Princes 
and nobles were not to be excluded from the membership of this 
organization. All Christians, it was urged, should unite to make 
the world free, and to establish Scriptural equality. It is evident 
that Miinzer’s thoughts were now busy with other matters than 
those pertaining to the reformation of the church. 

About the middle of June, 1524, occurred an event which brought 
Minzer’s ministry in Alstedt to a speedy close. In his preaching 
there he had vehemently denounced image worship. His fiery ardor, 
as we may well imagine, inflamed his hearers, and they were not 
long in discovering a field for iconoclastic labors. At Mellerbach, 
near Alstedt, there was a chapel celebrated in all the region around 
on account of its statue of the Virgin. Appealing to Deuteronomy 
vii. 5, a party of Miinzer’s friends went out to Mellerbach one day, 
destroyed the image, and burned the chapel. Duke John of Weimar, 
attempted an investigation of the affair, but the persons summoned 
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declined to obey the call. At length Miinzer was directed to appear 
before the Duke. He made his way to Weimar, and August 1, an- 
swered the summons. With characteristic boldness he defended 
himself against the complaints that had reached the Duke concerning 
Minzer’s writings and preaching. At the close of the interview, as 
Miinzer left the castle, he was asked what was the result. “ That I 
must seek an asylum under another ruler,” he replied. On his re- 
turn to Alstedt he learned that the Council had already received an 
order not to allow him to remain longer in the place. He was satis- 
fied, he said, that the members of the Council had more regard for 
their oath and civil obligations than for God's word ; and he accord- 
ingly shook the dust from his feet, and left Alstedt the same night. 

A few days after, Miinzer appeared in Muhlhausen, in Thuringia. 
There, during the preceding year, Heinrich Pfeifer, formerly a monk, 
had won great popularity by his preaching. It is probable that 
Miinzer had for some time been in correspondence with him: cer- 
tainly the place seemed to offer a favorable position for the realization 
of his growing designs. He was not mistaken; and soon in Muhl- 
hausen he had acrowd of followers of every rank in society. Luther, 
who had learned that Miinzer was in Muhlhausen, warned the 
Council against him, and on the 27th of September, the day after.an 
attempted uprising which the new party had made, Miinzer and 
Pfeifer were ordered to leave the city. 

Minzer went intosouthern Germany. We first hear of him in Nu- 
remberg. That he there found those who were in sympathy with him, 
we learn from a letter which Luther wrote February 4, 1525, to his 
friend Lazarus Spengler. Indeed, according to Miinzer’s own repre- 
sentation, if he had desired to raise a revolution in Nuremberg he 
could have done so. Among the most distinguished of his new 
friends, was the celebrated Johann Denk, who publicly avowed himself 
in agreement with Miinzer, and exerted himself to extend his views. 
Miinzer was asked to preach in Nuremberg, but declined. He seems 
to have devoted himself for the most part to the preparation and 
publication of his last tract: “ Wider das sanftlebende Fleisch von 
Wittenberg,” which was occasioned by a published communication 
that Luther, August 4th, 1524, had addressed to the Saxon rulers. In 
this tract he not only denounced Luther’s doctrine of faith and free- 
will, but accused the reformer of being a flatterer of princes. He 
also made the social and political views which he now entertained 
especially prominent. On the appearance of the tract, the Nurem- 
berg Council seized all the copies that could be found, and compelled 
Miinzer to leave the city. 
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He soon appeared in Basel. Evidently he expected that his views 
would be received with favor in Switzerland. He knew that the 
people were ardent lovers of political freedom, and that the Swiss 
theologians were firm in asserting their independence of Luther. 
Moreover, his writings had found their way into Switzerland, and 
secured for him influential friends, as doubtless he was already 
aware. A letter written by Grebel, one of the most learned and in- 
fluential of the Swiss Anabaptists, shows that the writer was familiar 
with the Protestation and Getichten Glawben. We know, also, that 
Grebel and his associates addressed a letter to Miinzer, September 
5th, 1524. Indeed, nowhere could he expect to find greater sym- 
pathy and encouragement. While in Basel, Minzer had an inter- 
view with Ciccolompadius. He was acompanied by Hugowaldus, an 
Anabaptist. How little, however, he was in agreement with the 
Anabaptists, appeared in the course of the conversation. Ciccolompa- 
dius asked him concerning his administration of the ordinance of 
baptism. He replied that he baptized children, yet only every two 
or three months, and then all in the parish born in this interval ; and 
added that in order to give the act of baptism greater power in the 
eyes of the people, he administered the ordinance in the presence of 
the whole church. Miinzer’s sole purpose in this interview seems to 
have been to convince Ciccolompadius of the right of the people to 
revolt against oppression. 

Though not an Anabaptist, therefore, Miinzer manifestly believed 
that through the Anabaptists he could best carry forward the work 
he had undertaken, and from this time we find him in close rela- 
tions with the Anabaptist leaders. From Basel he went to Griessen, 
in Klettgau. There he preached concerning the near establishment 
of the Messianic kingdom. He also wrotes tracts denouncing the 
tyranny of rulers. These he had printed, and they were scattered 
far and wide by the numerous disciples his persuasive words here 
and there had won. 'Grebel, Manz, and others visited Miinzer in 
Griessen. He, himself, too, visited the people in the neighboring 
villages, carrying with him “certain articles,” in which the griev- 
ances of the peasants and the duties of the governing powers were 
briefly stated. Toward the end of October he was in Waldshut, 
where he made the acquaintance of Hubmaier. But the purposes of 
the Swiss Anabaptists were not political, and though Miinzer suc- 
ceeded in awakening among the common people a deep interest in his 
revolutionary designs, it was by his own labors and not by those 
of the Anabaptist leaders, many of whom at least believed it to 

1 Bullinger, Reformationsgeschichte, Band 1, s. 224. 
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be wrong to take the sword even in behalf of the most righteous 
cause. 

Miinzer returned to Thuringia by way of Fulda, where he tarried a 
few days. He reached Muhlhausen December 13th.’ The Council were 
displeased at his return, and would gladly have sent him again into 
exile, but his friends had increased in numbers and influence, and the 
Council thought it best to allow him again to preach. But the revolu- 
tionary tendency of his preaching, especially his proposed Christian 
alliance against princes and nobles, alarmed the Council, and he was 
soon forbidden to enter the pulpit. The excitement in the city was 
great, and the friends of Miinzer, rallying to his support, carried the 
day. Miinzer was now elected chief pastor, and both he and Pfeifer, 
who had also returned to Muhlhausen, were made members of the 
Council. Even greater changes were decreed. On the 17th of March, 
a new Council was elected, of which Miinzer was made president. 

There was a like uprising of the friends of Miinzer in all the 
country around. Luther endeavored to discourage them. In April, 
he visited Mansfeld, Erfurt, Weimar, Orlamunde, Jena, and many 
other places, exhorting the people to beware of the messengers of 
the “‘ Murder Prophets.” But the people no longer seemed to listen 
to his words. His doctrine of the divine authority of the magis- 
trates, and his justification of servitude as Scriptural, found no echo 
in the hearts of those to whom he spoke. Even in Eisleben, his 
birth-place, and in villages in the neighborhood of Wittenberg, there 
was an uprising of the peasants. 

Minzer, meanwhile, remained at Muhlhausen, where he was busy 
in making preparation for the impending struggle. It was his own 
purpose not to hasten the conflict, but to wait in the city until he 
was ready to strike a decisive blow. Then he would lead his peasant 
forces forth, and smite the oppressor with the sword of Gideon. 
Pfeifer, however, urged Miinzer to take the field at once. In 

‘vain the latter counselled delay, saying that his army was not yet 
strong enough to meet the trained soldiers of the princes. But 
Pfeifer was persistent, and added that unless Miinzer allowed the 
forces already assembled tc enter immediately upon their work he 
would turn the people against him. It was not an idle threat, since 
the peasants evidently sympathized with Pfeifer in the belief that the 
time for deeds had come. Miinzer, accordingly, was compelled to 
yield; and while he still tarried in Muhlhausen, Pfeifer and his im- 


'Muhlhausen Chronik in Schmidt's Zeitschr. fiir Geschichtswissenschaft, IV, 368, Seide- 


mann says it was toward the end of February, 1525; but his statement is based on a sup- 
position. 
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patient followers—it was now toward the end of April—sallied forth 
into the surrounding country, and were soon busily engaged in 
plundering and burning churches, monasteries and castles. 

The effect of this movement was inspiring. The peasants, as the 
tidings of the victorious progress of Pfeifer and his companions 
reached them, were stirred with the thought that the day of deliver- 
ance was at hand. Even Minzer soon saw that he could no longer 
stem the tide, and he boldly threw himself into the current in the 
hope that the end he sought might still be reached. He addressed 
stirring appeals to the oppressed people in the country around 
The following, illustrating the intense earnestness of the man in this 
critical hour, is from an address to the Mansfeld peasants: 


DEAR BRETHREN:—How long will you sleep? Arise, fight the battle 
of the Lord. Now is the time. All Germany, France, and Italy, are 
moved. Heed not the sorrow of the godless. Show them no pity. 
Rouse up the villages and towns, and especially the miners in the moun- 
tains. We must no longer sleep. On, on, on, while the fire is hot. Let 
your sword reek with the slaughter. So long as the oppressors live you 
cannot possibly be free from the fear of man. So long as they reign 
over you, it is of no use to talk of God. On, on, on, while the day is 
yet yours. God is for you, follow him. The battle is not yours, but 
the Lord's. Quit yourselves like men. You shall see the divine inters 
position. Amen. 

Given at Muhlhausen in the year 1525. Thomas Miinzer, servant of 
God against the ungodly. 


Shortly after the departure of Pfeifer, Minzer received a call for 
aid from the peasants in Langensalza, and he left Muhlhausen, 
having with him a body-guard of four hundred men. In Langen- 
salza, the uprising was successful, and Miinzer advanced to the 
assistance of the peasants in other places. May 9th, he was again 
in Muhlhausen. On Friday, the 12th of May, he was in Franken- 
hausen, where a large body of Mansfeld peasants had assembled. It 
appears that Count Albert, their liege lord, had entered into negotia- 
tions with them. Miinzer persuaded them to bring these to a close, 
and then addressed a letter to the Count, in which he urged him to 
join the party of freedom, and not array himself with the enemies of 
the Christian faith. He also wrote to Count Ernst of Mansfeld. 

Meanwhile the princes had not been idle. The young landgrave, 
Philip of Hesse, who had suppressed the revolt in his own do- 
minions, Duke Henry of Brunswick, and Duke George of Saxony, 
had formed an alliance for the purpose of crushing the rebellion, and 
were already moving toward Frankenhausen. Their combined force 
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amounted to two thousand and six hundred knights, and six thou- 
sand foot soldiers. May 15th, they approached the city. Miinzer 
and his followers were intrenched on a height above Frankenhausen, 
still called the Schlachtberg. His force did not exceed eight thousand 
men, many of whom were unarmed and without ammunition. Among 
them were a few noblemen, but for the most part they were peasants 
whose hearts had been touched by the appeals of Miinzer, and who 
at his summons had left their homes in the hope that the new king- 
dom, in which righteousness should reign, was about to be estab- 
lished. Their courage, however, was greatly lessened as the well- 
disciplined troops of the princes came in sight; and when the 
landgrave sent a message addressed not to Miinzer, but to his fol- 
lowers, promising them pardon if they would surrender their leaders, 
there were not a few who hoped that a conflict would be avoided. 
They accordingly made answer that they were not there to shed 
blood. The princes might, they would not. Again the messenger 
appeared. Miinzer, he said, must be given up if the rest expected 
to find favor in the eyes of the princes. Miinzer saw that the critical 
moment had arrived, and with impassioned words, addressing his 
trembling followers, he sought to strengthen their faith and inspire 
them with courage. Their cause, he said, was God’s, who had 
promised to help the pious and destroy the wicked. Old Testament 
examples were cited. Gideon with a few had slain thousands, and 
David, unarmed, had brought Goliath low. They should not there- 
fore, be fearful, but boldly assail their oppressors. It was midday, 
and as Miinzer spoke a rain-bow spanned the heavens. Pointing to 
it as a token of the divine favor, he exclaimed, “ You see that God is 
on our side.” 

The effect was thrilling; and as Miinzer asked his followers if 
they would surrender him to the princes, they all cried out, No, no, 
we will stand or fail together; and at once they took up the words 
of the hymn, “Come Holy Spirit.” While they were singing the 
princes commenced the attack. The charge was sudden and severe. 
Only a few of the peasants made any resistance. The greater num- 
ber knew not what to do, and turned their eyes toward heaven in 
the expectation that angelic legions would come trooping down the 
skies and win for them the victory. But they were disappointed. 
The heavenly host did not appear; and all the while the lines of 
the assailants were approaching. With the first shock of battle the 
ranks of the peasants were broken, and at once there was a general 
rout. Miinzer endeavored to prevent it, but was borne on with the 
terrified throng. The horsemen pressed closely upon the fugitives, 

K 
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and many of them were struck down heedless of their cries for 
mercy. Some entered Frankenhausen, but were there seized and 
instantly put to death. Five thousand peasants, according to the 
general estimate, perished that day by the sword. 

Three days later, Miinzer was discovered in a house in Franken- 
hausen, where he had concealed himself on the day of the battle. He 
was at once brought before the princes, who sent him to Heldrungen, 
the castle of Count Ernst of Mansfeld. There he was subjected to 
the rack, and then thrown into a dungeon. While at Heldrungen 
he addressed a letter to his brethren in Muhlhausen, dated May 
17th, saying that it was a matter of rejoicing with him that God judges 
not according to the outward appearance, but the inward truth; and 
he earnestly commended his wife to their kindly regard. He would 
have them seek mercy from the princes, and abstain from rebellion. 

Meanwhile, Muhlhausen had fallen into the hands of the princes. 
Thither, near the close of May, like Pfeifer and many others who 

‘had preceded him, Minzer was brought to be executed. As he was 
led forth to die—the exact date is unknown—Duke George, who was 
a steadfast Romanist, said to him: ‘You should be sorry, Thomas, 

that you left your order, laid aside the cowl, and took a wife.” The 
landgrave Philip of Hesse, who was a steadfast Protestant, at once 
added, “‘ Let that not trouble you, Minzer, but be this your sorrow, 
that you have excited the people to rebellion. Trust God. He is 
gracious and merciful. He has given his Son to die for you.” But 

Minzer, prophet-like, in a firm, clear voice, made a short address. 

He had undertaken a task, he said, which it was beyond his power to 

accomplish. Then turning to the princes, he exhorted them to treat 
their subjects kindly and justly, and not oppress them as heretofore. 

He would have them diligently read the Scriptures, and especially 

the books of Samuel and Kings, where from examples they would 
learn what is the end of tyrants. Duke Henry of Brunswick, re- 
peated for the condemned, according to custom, the so-called apostolic 
confession. The death stroke followed, and as the head of the leader 

of the rebellion fell to the ground it was caught up and placed upon a 

pole, that all who had sympathized with Miinzer might see it, and be 
impressed by his fate. 
The princes had conquered. They conquered, too, in other parts 


1Some writers have represented Miinzer as tacking in courage as the time for his execu- 
tion approached. Seidemann (Thomas Miinzer, s. 93), however, who is by no means a partial 
witness, says, ‘They who assert that he was faint-hearted at death, do him an injustice.” 
And very properly he adds: “ There is much that is dark connected with the close of Miinzer’s 
life.” In this “ much” is certainly to be included the statement that in his last days Minzer 
returned to the bosom of the Romish Church. The report is entirely without foundation. 
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of the empire, where the oppressed peasants made a like attempt to 
put an end to their miseries; and as a recent writer has said, “For 
two hundred years more the poor German peasantry must bear the 
yoke of feudal serfdom’.” Miinzer could fire the hearts of the 
people, but he was not a soldier, and he knew not how to make 
soldiers of others. As Hast has well said,* The peasant leader 
would have made all Germany tremble if he had been in battle what 
he was in the pulpit. There he was a master, and the brilliancy and 
power of his eloquence were such that had he been the flatterer of 
princes, he might have worn the proudest honors. Identifying him- 
self with the common people, however, he cheerfully took upon him 
their burdens, and holding up before them visions of a brighter fu- 
ture, he sought to animate their hearts with the same high hopes that 
swelled his own bosom. 

It is true, Miinzer had his faults. To some extent, how far we 
cannot say, he erred concerning the truth. He was certainly 
fanatical, self-deceived. It should be remembered, however, that he 
was still a young man—only about thirty years of age—when he 
died, and that he lived in a time of unsettled religious beliefs. Yet, 
with all his faults and errors, Miinzer possessed some of the noblest 
qualities of mind and heart that adorn our fallen humanity. He was 
kind, loving, generous, self-denying, ready even to sacrifice life 
itself if thereby he might benefit his oppressed countrymen. Had 
the peasant war been successful, he would have had a place among 
those whom we delight to honor as the apostles of civil and religious 
liberty. History, which has loaded his name with foul reproaches, 
will yet, we believe, do him justice. 


Henry 8. Burrace. 
PORTLAND, MAINE. 


1S8eebohm, Era of the Protestant Revolution, p. 152. 
2 Geschichte der Wiedertaiifer, s. 59. 
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MODERN EVOLUTION THEORIES. 


Concluded. 


. ewes now to the question of revelation, no student of 

history can fail to note that in all ages good and true men, who 
have lived for the interest of their race, have recognized the proba- 
bility that the God whom nature reveals would give in words some 
statement of his will, which should be for man an authoritative rule 
of right and duty in his relations to himself, to his fellow-beings, and 
to the universe. It is found repeated in the opening chapter of the 
laws of Menu, in the closing record of the Life of Confucius, in the 
mature teachings of Zoroaster, in the Defence of Socrates, and in 
the Divination of Cicero. It is equally manifest in the reasonings of 
all such men, that they argued thus as to the tests of a Divine 
revelation, if given: that, since the sources of knowledge are ob- 
served changes in matter, and mental intuitions which deduce 
principles from observed facts, hence no mind can be satisfied that 
supernatural knowledge as to spiritual truth is attested, except by 
supernatual power over material agencies. Yet more, a Divine 
interposition to give such a revelation as man needs, is certainly in 
the line of those interpositions which have given origin to new 
species of plants and animals; and certainly, too, the witnessed end of 
man’s moral government is superior to that of all previous interposi- 
tions. Still yet more, such miracles are no more opposed to nature, 


they are as much in its line, as any one of the successive creations 
(148) 
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of new orders of plants and animals. In fine, as Cicero reasoned, 
the interposing of the Deity in answer to prayer, to which as he 
observed even professed believers in evolution resort whenever 
practical issues of life bring out their real convictions, is the per- 
petual testimony in man that he believes in such interposition as 
consistent with the law of nature; his faith in his mental convic- 
tions being as reliable knowledge as is his faith that his senses do not 
deceive him. 

The only question left, then, is the historic testimony that the 
Hebrew Scriptures of the Old Testament are such a revelation; to 
which must be added the consideration of the interpretation of its 
records as to the origin of the universe so far as it is called in 
question by evolutionists. 

As Haeckell and other evolutionists make but allusion to the 
Hebrew Scriptures, throwing doubt on their authority, it is but an 
allusion that can be legitimately made to the evidence on which that 
authority rests. Moses wrote when ancient Asiatic science, art and 
philosophy had reached their climax of advance; as also Jesus 
appeared at the culmination of Grecian and Roman advancement ; 
and hence the revelations of both could be attested in their own age. 
The records of Moses passed successively the test of Egyptian, As- 
syrian, Grecian and Roman scrutiny; Mohammed dwelt at length 
on the fact that Moses had the attestation of Divine interposition to 
sanction his Divine mission; and Egyptian exploration shows that 
those Divine interpositions were in the line of natural law, since all 
Moses’ exhibitions of supernatural power were natural plagues of the 
land, within the control of Moses but not of Egyptian wise men. Sir 
Isaac Newton, after thirty years of mature study, confirmed the 
conformity of Moses’ records to both the natural history of the 
universe and the civil history of mankind; Grotius showed the 
superiority of the Mosaic code as natural law in all its ethical pro- 
visions ; and every science, physical, moral, or theological, in the 
progress of nations, successfully developed, has come to acknowledge 
that Moses wrote guided by a mind that knew from the beginning all 
that man has ever known. 

As early as 1814, in the first dawn of geological science, when 
Oken and Lamarck, as well as Linnzeus, Cuvier and Humboldt, were 
discussing the questions now in debate, Chalmers suggested a simple 
and natural interpretation of Moses’ record ; which in 1834 Hitch- 
cock enlarged; and which to this day meets the demands of the 
established laws of linguistic as well as of physical science. The laws 
for the interpretation of human records, laid down in the codes of 
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Roman and of modern civil law as, also by Blackstone in his Com- 
mentaries on the Common Law, apply in their full force to the inter- 
pretation of the Hebrew Scriptures; as, indeed, they do to all other 
literature. Those laws are substantially these: first, words are 
always to be taken in their common and literal signification unless 
the writer plainly indicates that he uses terms in an unusual and 
figurative sense ; second, words used out of their common significa- 
tion, as well as technical terms, are to be explained, unless the writer 
himself explain them, by experts familiar with both the matter and 
manner peculiar to the writer ; third, any meaning other than their 
common signification attributed to words, must be consistent with 
the connection of thought in which the author uses those words ; and 
fourth, the meaning of terms must be judged by the subject-matter 
treated and by the design of the writer, and hence must be seen to 
be in harmony with his own general views and that of associated 
writers on the same subject. 

The application of these principles, suggested, though not 
developed, sixty years ago, is simple. That application cannot be 
_ made legitimately except by “experts,” or minds practically guided 
both by the laws of interpretation and by the established facts of 
natural science; for the laws of linguistic science, as fixed and as 
exacting as those of any other science, must be strictly adhered to. 
According to these laws, then, these points must be noted. First, 
the opening record of Moses is a statement of natural truth only 
so far as it bears on the moral and religious truth which is the sole 
subject of revelation ; and as such, it has its counterpart in the 
opening of John’s Gospel. Second, while not designed to teach 
science Moses’ words are scientific, used in their literal and usual sig- 
nification ; as is indicated when to forestall a mythical interpretation 
Moses says, “The evening and the morning were the first day” 
which interpretation is confirmed also by the fact that if Moses used 
the language of myth, symbol, figure, at his opening, neither he nor 
any subsequent writer of the Old or New Testament, can be shown 
not to use symbol elsewhere, so that the views of Origen, Sweden- 
borg, and other such interpreters, as also the mythic interpretation 
of Strauss and the epic interpretation of Renan, are sustained. 
Third, Moses’ first chapter, in which the spiritual God Elohim, is 
presented as acting, is illustrated by his second chapter, in which 
the manifested God, Jehovah Elohim, appears; and, in this respect 
his record is parallel to New Testament statements, such as John i. 
2, and Col. i. 15, 16. 

According to these principles, all Moses has to say of the origin 
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of the material creation is found in the statement, “In the begin- 
ning God created the heavens and the earth”; as John (i. 1) also but 
alludes to the prior and eternal existence of the personal God, after- 
wards manifested, in his first statement. Again, all Moses has to 
say of the successive ages of earth’s history prior to man’s appear- 
ance, is in the statement, ‘And the earth was without form, and 
void, and darkness was on the face of the deep, and the Spirit of 
God moved on the face of the waters”: in which statement there is 
allusion only to facts afterwards to be established by science as to 
earth’s history ; its mechanical development, at first “ without form”; 
its organic forms, plant and animal, of which it was at first “ void”; 
its atmospheric condition when internal heat caused utter ‘“ darkness ” 
from watery vapor or “ mist,” explained Gen. ii. 6 ; its successive orders 
of plant: and animals now only known in fossils; each beginning in 
creation by “the spirit of God,” but developed in stages, as is poeti- 
cally described in Psalm civ. 30; all which allusions have ‘heir 
counterpart in the brevity of John (i. 3-5). The announcement of 
the first stage of the earth’s last era of development, when its 
atmospheric and other conditions were fitted for man’s abode, is as 
sudden a transition as John’s transition to Christ’s herald in the 
wilderness (i. 6). But it is a natural picture of what must have oc- 
curred when the upheaval of present mountain ridges from former 
marine fossil beds instantly produced an atmospheric change which 
condensed the mist, made a clear expanse through which the light 
necessary for man could penetrate, and, of course, the first real day 
broke on the earth ; an idea of which in London, lighted at mid-day 
by gas, any thoughtful observer gets the conception. The remaining 
stages, having their origin indeed in a Divine interposition, per- 
forming that creative act which Darwin as truly as Agassiz allows, 
yet following the same natural law as is exhibited in all former suc- 
cessive geological developments, are as simple as they are scientific, 
Haeckell himself being judge, in the statement of Moses; who when 
he wrote, was learned in all the science and philosophy that Egypt 
had gathered at the culmination of Asiatic civilization. The state- 
ment of the fourth day’s development, that the seasons, as well as 
day and night, were controlled not by internal heat, but by the sun’s 
light, is a matchless illustration that wisdom superior to his own 
age, and recognized as superior in the history of all sciences, guided 
Moses’ pen. 

The only other interpretation suggested is that which is now so 
current in America as to have attracted Haeckell’s notice. It makes 
the narrative of Moses to be a tracing of successive stages of geological 
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development. The objections to this, are the following. First, it 
makes the narrative of Moses a record of natural history, in which 
man as a moral being has no interest; and it is thus in striking con- 
trast to all other books of the Old and New Testament. Second, 
that interposition, regarding the day of Moses an indefinite period, 
violates the first law of interpretation recognized by jurists and bibli- 
cists; and thus makes the entire succeeding revelation an enigma 
for genius to speculate upon instead of the common people’s guide. 
Third, it commits scientists and biblicists alike to a classification of 
geological stages of development opposed to all the cautions taught 
by advancing science; a caution whose importance Haeckell has 
brought to view. The simple interpretation of Chalmers has the 
double advantage of presenting the truth that the last in the suc- 
cessive stages of the earth’s development has followed the line of 
former developments; and thus Moses’ record is seen to be in the 
broadest respect true to natural science, while it is equally true to 
the laws of linguistic science. This consideration will be made more 
apparent by a final glance at advanced speculations of later evolu- 
_tionists, and by a final summary of the valuable contributions to 
science which evolution theories have furnished. 

Among popular advocates of evolution now interesting the public 
by occasional lectures, Profs. Huxley and Tyndall are prominent. 
Prof. Tyndall, a physicist as his specialty, has rendered valuable ser- 
vice to science, both in his lectures and published treatises in tracing 
the law of correlation in forces; which law manifests itself in the 
associated phenomena of heat, light, electricity, and of the actinic 
and vital forces. As a materialist, he supposes these forces to be 
essentially one in their source and thus to be severally converted into 
each other; rather than to call forth one another as distinct forces. 
As a material evolutionist, he regards intelligence in man, equally 
with life in plants, in animals and in man, to be but a form of the 
one essential energy which pervades the universe. In his Belfast 
address, called forth by the effort to justify some utterances of his 
outside of his science, he turns for support to the history of materi- 
alistic philosophy. His authorities for that history are the German 
Lange and the American Draper; which class of historic authorities 
have special defects as well as merits. These writers bring out much 
to commend in their favorite school of Democritus and his successors. 
They omit, however, the palpable errors of their school; and, in their 
quotations from Aristotle and his followers, the school of practical 
philosophy trusted in all ages, the essential truth established is un- 
noticed, while the errors which arose from imperfect means of obser- 
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vation are made prominent. Yet, more, it is covertly hinted by such 
writers that the appreciation of metaphysical as well as physical 
truth which had led Aristotle and all practical reasoners since his 
day to believe in and to serve a persgnal Deity—it is hinted that 
their religious faith is the reason of their errors in physics; a fallacy 
too apparent to be argued. Tyndall, however, frankly admits that 
in the poetry of Empedocles, rather than in the philosophy of De- 
mocritus, the early doctrines of evolution were founded ; in which 
he especially notes the doctrine of the “survival of the fittest.” He 
thinks that the rule of the philosophy of Aristotle over the Chris- 
tian intellect of the Middle Ages is illustrated in the support given 
to “revelation” by the authority of Newton; whose devotion to 
science, Tyndall suggests, rendered him “less, instead of more com- 
petert to deal with theological and historic questions.” Why, the 
professor does not say; nor does he hint that possibly this may apply 
to himself and to his own school of scientists, who have not, as 
Newton, investigated both fields in which they profess to be judges. 
Proceeding to develop the poetic theory of evolution drawn by 
Lucretius, Tyndall quotes approvingly Draper’s record that “ vivisec- 
tion,” the dissection of living animals, then began; thus giving sanc- 
tion to that moral tendency inseparable from evolution theories, and 
calling forth resistance from the spirit of humanity, which is fostered 
rather than repressed among men of truer culture. Turning to 
Gdethe, he reveals the growing antagonism of material against ideal 
evolutionism by quoting Géethe’s pressing of his poetic theory of 
colors in opposition to the science of his time, and his declaring New- 
ton a charlatan. After rapidly tracing Draper’s sketch of Arabian 
and Christian theories in the Middie Ages, then citing Draper’s charge 
that “the literature of Europe has contiuued to put outof sight our 
scientific obligation to the Mohammedans,” and saying “I have en- 
tire confidence in Dr. Draper,” he enlarges on the oft repeated state- 
ment of the persecution to which Copernicus, Galileo, and Giordano 
Bruno were subjected. To all this species of reasoning, which forms 
the warp and woof of Dr. Draper’s voluminous publications, clear 
common sense suggests one satisfactory reply ; and sustains it by facts 
of familiar history. The ambition for authority out of one’s depart- 
ment has in all ages been the source of persecution; and this has 
showed itself vastly more among the opposers than among the advo- 
cates of reverence for a personal Deity; as the history of the French 
Republic as compared with the American sadly attests. It was the 
opposers of religion that persecuted, and its advocates that suffered 
throughout all the ages prior to the introduction of Christianity; as 
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the death of Anaxagoras and afterwards of Socrates in cultured 
Athens attest. It was the men who did not believe in spirit, 
embodied or unembodied, who inflicted the tortures of cruci- 
fixion on Jesus, and slaughtered his leading followers for three 
centuries; and none but a mind blind to fact or straightened for 
argument would call up, over and over again, two or three modern 
cases like those of Copernicius, Galileo and Bruno, and attempt 
through the argumentum ad vereeundiam to divert reason from 
its calm office by an appeal to passion. Yet more, every intelligent 
and candid mind is conscious of these facts; that even good men, as 
in our country’s history, prompted by mistaken impressions of their 
responsibility, may wrongfully oppose error by force; that in the 
case cited it was not the Christian spirit but its opposite, not Chris- 
tianity but its mistaken counterfeit, not Christ’s representatives but 
men like those who sat in council against him, that have kindled the 
fires of the Inquisition; and that, in our day and land, it is a confession 
of weakness to claim to be a martyr, suffering for opinion’s sake. 
Thus conscious, therefore, the true American has little sympathy 
with old-world prejudices; which may lash even now the English 
mind into a tempest, but cannot provoke a ripple on the surface of 
American society, far remote from the theatre of medizeval conflicts. 

In an imaginary discussion between a disciple of Lucretius and 
Bishop Butler other salient points in the discussion of Tyndall 
come out. In tracing Butler's indirect argument that as arms, limbs, 
and other entire portions of the body may be severed while the mind 
remains intact, Tyndall omits to note that Butler also cites the fact 
that every atom of matter in the human body by gradual reproduc- 
tion may be removed and yet the mind be unchanged. In pressing 
the fact that when the brain is touched the seat of intellect is affected, 
Tyndall frankly admits the force of the truth urged from Aristotle to 
Hamilton that suspended consciousness, which occurs in sleep as 
much as in cerebral affection, is not destroyed cousciousness ; and thus 
his Lucretian objection is no disproof that the soul is not material. 
Yet more, all the direct metaphysical proof of Plato, of Clarke and 
others, common and familiar to jurists and men of letters generally 
—the legitimate deduction that as every desire of man has its sup- 
ply in nature, so his highest desire for future spiritual existence can- 
not but have its realization—this testimony, which has been to the 
clearest intellects a demonstration, finds no place in minds that 
nevertheless are sure of the immortality of matter because they have 
faith in their eye-sight, oft deceiving, and oftener incapable of test- 
ing phenomena. Hence too, in referring to Butler’s admission that 
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his indirect argument applies equally to the intelligence of animals, 
Tyndall fails to refer to the direct and demonstrative argument of 
Clarke, whose force Newton recognized, that since the intelligence of 
animals and of man as an animal, which provides for the body, has 
no mission when the body dies, so it must be supposed to perish with 
the body. Strangely enough, to conclude his eulogy of Lucretius, 
the man that by the sublime truth of evolution hoped to free man 
from superstition, Tyndall brings out the fact that Lucretius died by 
suicide ; a suicide prompted by faith in the resistless power of love- 
philtres, and by the apprehension that a woman whom he loathed, and 
who was plotting to mix her philtre some day in his wine cup, would 
effect her object; the hero of anti-superstition proving the very 
truth urged by his school-mate, Cicero, in defence of the belief in a 
personal Deity. 

Glancing then to the history of Lamarck’s ‘“‘ Vestiges of Creation,” 
of Darwin the grandfather, and of other earlier evolution theorists, 
Tyndall admits the haste of Charles Darwin’s publication of his 
“Origin of Species;” prompted as it was by the fact that, after 
twenty-two years’ elaboration, he found he was liable to be anticipated 
by Wallace. How much Tyndall’s mind recognises in the unsound- 
ness of Darwin’s reasoning, his language hints, but does not explain, 
when he says: “In fact the work needed an expounder; and it 
found one in Mr. Huxley.” It is implied in his effort to shield Dar- 
win’s view of “ artificial selection,” in which mind is the effecient 
cause of the variation produced; in his assertion that the struggle 
for food would lead to the destruction of the weaker, leaving the 
stronger to be the producers of the next generation; and in his in- 
sisting on the very terminology used by evolutionists to indicate the 
minuteness of successive variations—the ‘“ mathemetician’s” term 
“ differential” which implies “a quantity indefinitely small.” 

Tracing then the progress of evolution since Darwin began his 
researches, Tyndall quotes with respect the sincere and earnest pro- 
test of Agassiz against evolution ; he allows the difficulty of Spencer's 
task, when, rejecting Mill’s idea of limiting the observer’s sphere to 
the individual’s own personal experiences, he extended it to the 
“ registered experiences of the race;” he admits that the phenomena it 
proposes to observe are “ beyond the sphere of experience ” and only 
an “abstraction from experience;” he acknowledges that the mind 
is attempting to “soar in a vacuum” when it seeks to trace and 
“correlate the connection between nervous force and mental impres- 
sions,” and yet he is sure the latter is the result of the former; he 
declares that Buckle “greatly erred” when he “sought to detach 
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intellectual achievement from moral force;” he allows the difficulty 
of comprehending the lapse of the ages, which alone could effect the 
evolution which he advocates; and he closes with the despondent 
confession, ‘‘I must quit a theme too great for me to handle, but 
which will be handled by the loftiest minds ages after you and I, 
like streaks of morning clouds, shall have melted into the infinite 
azure of the past!” 

This last utterance, of deep import, of Prof. Tyndall, as indeed 
his entire discourse, recalls the Lecturer’s reported but denied com- 
mittal to what has been called the “ prayer test;” the proposal that 
Christians unite in praying for the occupants of a special ward in a 
hospital to the exclusion of others, and thus test the efficacy of prayer. 
Prof. Tyndall’s visit to the United States made a profound impression 
on his mind as to the legitimate basis on which American religious 
conviction rests. He saw in every city millions of money and hun- 
dreds of thousands of intelligent worshippers devoted to religion; 
while his six Lectures, exhausted the interest of his subject, and the 
income for science derived from them was only $15,000. At Balti- 
more, moved by the courtesy and enthusiasm which marked his re- 
ception, in bidding his audience farewell he expressed his “ heartfelt 
wish and prayer” for their welfare; adding that in using the word 
“ prayer” they must not doubt his sincerity. On his return to En- 
gland he united with the church of “ Liberal Christians” of which 
Rev. Mr. Conway is pastor; whose views are in harmony with those 
of Dr. Frothingham of New York. These leaders, in expounding 
the Christian truth consistently with evolution theories, as their 
published prayers indicate, appeal to the “ Infinite Spirit of Wisdom 
and Love”; they ask, especially at funerals, that all may submit to 
“the Supreme Will which we are sure is wise and just and good”; they 
point the bereaved to the life “more glorious than the visible life, 
which survives death and gives the promise of a blessed hereafter; ” 
they recognise “‘ the great Providence so large, so tender, that never 
forgets, nor passes over, nor neglects ;” they implore that the conso- 
lation which “ Heaven grants,” and which works in us “ Divine life,” 
may be imparted to the distressed, even “ that great mercy, infinite, 
eternal, unspeakable, which is only revealed in hours of trial;” and 
they close with the ascription: “So unto the King Eternal, the 
Holy and Invisible, we will ascribe all the glory and power forever.” 
As to prayer, then, in sickness and in danger, for fertilizing rain 
and for spiritual grace, this must be admitted by such religionists. 
First, prayer like religious conviction, arises, not from an ‘emotional 
necessity,” but from an undying rational conviction. Second, its 
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efficacy is more than a moral support acting as a material agency ; 
it relies on an interposition of a personal God. Third, that inter- 
position is in harmony with the very theory that there is a power 
which gradually evolves by miraculous tranformations new powers 
and new adjustments which accomplish desired or final causes. 
Fourth, the limit of that interposition is fixed by evolutionists as by 
the common mind, just at the point where the influence of material 
and of human agencies cease to appear. Fifth, the development of 
spiritual character and assurance of a future life involved in prayer 
is with evolutionists as truly a Divine work as the “new birth of the 
Spirit” taught by Christ. Sixth, the admission of this Divine spirit- 
ual interposition, whether in gradual moulding or instant renewal, 
commits everyone who professes to be sincere in uttering prayer to 
the admission of a Divine Providence in material changes. 

Prof. Huxley, a contrast in many respects to Tyndall, his senior 
too in years and in scientific reputation, a naturalist rather than a 
physicist, shows in all his published treatises and lectures his indi- 
vidual leaning. His published works are in the department of natural 
history. His address at Belfast, following that of Tyndall, and 
meant like it to be a defining of his position as to general philosophy 
outside of his special science, is in matter and manner supplementary 
to Tyndall’s. “I shall go no further back than the seventeenth cen- 
tury,” he begins in announcing the field in the history of philosophy he 
proposes to trace; and his observations in that century he confines 
to “biological science.” Des Cartes is the hero of his eulogy. He 
describes with admirable clearness Des Cartes’ successful tracing of 
the correlation of the vital and nervous forces in animals; and again 
of the nervous force and of automatic motion in animals; and he ex- 
ults in Des Cartes’ conclusion “that beasts have nosouls,” that there 
is in their composition “no true mental operation and no conscious- 
ness.” He dissents, however, from Des Cartes, as to the distinction 
he drew between man and animals in this respect! With his usual 
urbanity and tact, he admits that he thus exposes himself to the charge 
of “ Fatalism, Materialism and Atheism ;” he declares however, “ iogi- 
cal consequences must take care of themselves;” he then refers to 
the conflicts between men like Calvin and Edwards on the one hand, 
and of Leibnitz and Malebranche on the other, as to the moral tenden 
cies of theories ; and he insists in closing that “‘it is not necessary for 
any man to occupy himself with problems of this kind unless he so 
chooses,” 

The important point to note in reviewing this lecture of Huxley is 
that in Des Cartes’ day, as in other ages, it is the very men who go 
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further than Huxley, seeking first causes including efficient and final 
causes, who succeed in pointing out the true law of seeond causes, in- 
cluding material and formal causes. As Anagoras and Aristotle in 
ancient Greece, so Des Cartes in Medieval Europe, put the mind of 
investigators on the track of truth in every department ; and Huxley's 
eulogy of him is just. But Des Cartes is the very one who began 
with that balanced view of the sources of knowledge, by which alone 
apparent testimony of eye-sight can be reduced to principles deduced 
from experience and tested by mathematical calculation, and by which 
the universally attested intuitions of human reason can be separated 
from mere imaginations of self-asserting individual theorizers. The 
careful student in the original Latin of Des Cartes’ preliminary 
“ Meditationes” and then of his “De initiis prime philosophie” will 
note this connection of his reasoning. Obliged to begin by question- 
ing every ground of human belief, Des Cartes shows, first, that the 
senses are trustworthy only when their impressions are corrected by 
scientific induction. Then second, as to our intuitive convictions, 
mathematical and metaphysical, he shows that the sceptic admits that 
he knows that he doubts ; and this admission that he relies on this 
one testimony of intuitive judgment, his dowbt, compels the admission 
that the intuitive convictions of all mankind as to equality, cause and 
spiritual existence must also be relied on as certain. The oft-quoted 
expression “cogito ergo sum” is not the fundamental idea of Des 
Cartes, but a conclusion from that former first admitted fact, “I 
doubt.” For, whoever admits that he is sure he doubts, must admit 
the assurance of every other common human conviction; and thus 
must avow: “ Cogito ergo sum,” I think therefore I exist. This prin- 
ciple led Des Cartes to the demonstrative proof of the existence and 
laws of matter and of mind, of God and his nature, of the Universe 
and its stages of development. In all this Des Cartes clearly distin- 
guishes between the terms apprehend and comprehend; showing 
that, though we cannot comprehend infinity in space or Trinity in 
Deity, we may know their reality by induction from observed facts. 
Des Cartes as clearly discriminates between development from germs 
already in existence, and creation, as opposed to evolution, of origi- 
nal germs. The reader of Huxley certainly cannot deem it illegiti- 
mate that the mass of men should follow on with his own master Des 
Cartes to yet broader conclusions; as did both Newton and Leibnitz 
despite their personal differences, The attentive student can see, 
also, where Huxley, as did Spinoza, departs from Des Cartes. 

Yet more noteworthy is Prof. Huxley’s statement that so far as 
the moral results of his system are concerned, “logical consequences 
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must take care of themselves ;” and that “it is not necessary for any 
man to occupy himself with problems of this kind unless he choose.” 
Of course Prof. Huxley does not ignore the necessity and validity of 
the reductio ad absurdum; the fact that, when absurd or self-de- 
structive consequences follow from a supposition or theory, the essen- 
tial falsity of that supposition or theory is thus proved. The very 
first proposition in Geometry, that all right angles are equal, is 
proved by the self-destructive result of any other supposition. So 
jurists and political economists have agreed that free-love and com- 
munism are by their consequences proved to be contrary to natural 
law. So, too, Socrates and Cicero argued that the destructive ten- 
dencies, as well as the essential fallacies, of materialistic philosophy 
prove its falsity in principle. So yet again the sentiment with which 
Lucretius opens his second book, commencing “Suave magno mari,” 
etc., has at different eras since his time been noted as a disproof of the 
legitimacy of his whole theory ; a disproof as positive as was his own 
comment on its essential untruth when through superstition he com- 
mitted suicide. If the evolution theory breeds a moral sentiment 
that fosters delight, according to Lucretius, in the suffering of others, 
if it advocates vivisection of animals and hence the experimenting on 
men as if they were animals, and if this necessity leads the mass of 
mankind to believe it is not zeal for science but a love of notoriety 
which makes men so callous to the vital interests of other men, the con- 
clusion is as legitimate as it is universally accepted that the theory 
which leads to such results is illegitimate because self-destructive. 
Tyndall sees the legitimacy of this conclusion as to Buckle; Spencer 
admits its practical force until the new age of his philosophy has 
dawned, and man is evolved into a higher stage of animal being; 
and Americans will hardly admit that a man of science may plead 
that he is not obliged to study the natural results of his theories 
unless he chooses. 

This popular verdict has spoken out almost universally through 
the secular press in editorial notices and in reviews of Prof. Huxley’s 
three recent Lectures at New York. His first Lecture affirms that 
no intelligent mind now believes that chance rules change ; for “ every 
man practically acts upon the belief that the order of nature is con- 
stant and the relation of cause to effect unchanged.” The question 
as to the “ origin” of all changes in nature then is a “ historical” one. 
There have been three theories. The first is, that the present order 
of nature is eternal, unchanged and unchanging; a supposition 
as to organic nature which Hutton and Lyell formerly conceived 
from the apparently unchanging mechanical order of planetary 
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revolutions ; a supposition, however, now universally abandoned by 
naturalists. The second supposition Huxley designated as the 
“ Miltonian ”; quoting at length from Paradise Lost, Book VIII, in 
illustration. The third is that of evolution. At this point the 
character of the evidence to be relied on in sustaining either theory 
was stated. There are two kinds of evidence, testimonial or men’s 
affirmation, and circumstantial; and the superiority of the latter 
is seen in the case of murder, where witnesses may deceive or be de- 
ceived, while circumstances cannot be perverted. The first theory 
Huxley would not call ‘the doctrine of Creation,” because science 
asks not “how” nor “why” objects originated, but “ when they 
came into existence and in what order;” the former being a 
philosophic question or matter of “testimonial” evidence, and 
the latter a historic fact established by circumstantial evidence. He 
did not call the supposition the “ Biblical,” because interpreters of the 
Bible record disagree; nor the “ Mosaic,” because some doubt 
whether Moses wrote the record. 

In his second Lecture Huxley proceeded to the testimony favoring 
the theory of evolution. He noticed first the objection of Cuvier in 
opposing Lamarck ; that seeds as wheat, and animals as the cat and 
dog, found in Egyptian tombs, showed that for four thousand years 
no change in these species had occurred. He admitted the proof 
from geological records that some types of shells and fish show 
no change for myriads of years; but contended that other types 
have been gradually advanced. He urged the interruption of the 
geological records by the destruction of intermediate links in evolu- 
tion through the influence of water and heat. His vital statement 
relates to Darwin’s theory; of which he says: 


The service that has been rendered by Mr. Darwin in the doctrine of 
evolution in general is this: that he has shown that there are two great 
factors in the process of evolution. One of them is the tendency to 
vary, the existence of which may be proved by observation in all living 
forms. The other is the influence of surrounding conditions upon what 
I may call the parent form and the variations which are thus evolved 
from it. The cause of that production of variations is a matter not at all 
properly understood at present. Whether it depends upon some in- 
tricate machinery—if I may use the phrase—of the animal form itself, 
or whether it arises through the influence of conditions upon that form, 
is not certain, and the question may for the present be left open. But 
the important point is the tendency to the production of variations ; 
then whether these variations shall survive and supplant the parent, or 
whether the parent form shall survive and supplant the variations, is a 
matter which depends entirely on surrounding conditions. If the sur- 
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rounding conditions are such that the parent form is more competent 
to deal with them and flourish in them than the derived forms, then 
in the struggle for existence the parent form will maintain itself and the 
derived forms will be exterminated. But if, on the contrary, the con- 
ditions are such as to be better for the derived than for the parent form, 
the parent form will be extirpated and the derived form will take its place. 


He then considered, first, those broken series of fossils which 
indicate, though they do not demonstrate, that the bird has 
developed into the reptile, and the reptile into the quadruped. In 
his third Lecture he cited what he regarded a demonstration of 
the evolution theory ; presented in the almost unbroken succession 
in species of the horse, especially illustrated in the American collec- 
tions made by Prof. Marsh of New Haven. 

It would be an endless attempt to follow the minute criticisms 
which have been showered on Huxley’s reasoning by editors and 
correspondents, scientific, literary and theological ; all indicating 
how clear common-sense recognizes flaws in argument, while 
learning must point out their general connection with philosophical 
search for truth, and thus the ground of their fallacy. Following 
Huxley’s order, the ordinary reader notes how inquiry as to his real 
position is foiled by diverting attention. While avowing that “the 
uniformity of nature” is an axiom, Huxley disproves his own 
axiom in first denying the theory that “ nature’s course is eternal,” 
and afterwards indicating that by the uniformity of nature he means 
that her course is all the time changing, though gradually. This, it 
should be carefully noted, is the secret of Huxley’s constant distinc- 
tion between physicists, and “ geologists and naturalists.” By the 
latter he means evolutionists; “ uniformity” in nature having two 
meanings. Milton’s poetic picture the poet himself did not ever con- 
ceive to be reality. Evidence—as is known to the student of Green- 
leaf, the jurist, and of the scientists Herschell in his “ Preliminary 
Discourses” and Whewell in his “History of the Inductive 
Sciences,”—evidence, especially as referred to by Huxley, is always 
mixed. All the history, on which science relies as evidence, is 
the testimony of men; as, for example, that of Thales’ eclipse em- 
ployed by Newton. Yet more, all cirewmstances are reported by 
men, and are as much testimonial as what is called direct testimony ; 
as Mill recognized when he took the position, avoided by Spencer 
and criticised by Tyndall, that only one’s own personal experience 
is to him reliable testimony. Yet once more, and what is most im- 
portant, all evidence, whether testimonial or circumstantial, must be 
a matter of observation by the eye; while all Huxley’s reasoning rests 

L 
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on the supposition that one animal passes into another. In meeting 
the objection of Cuvier to Lamarck, which is the objection of Agassiz 
to modern evolutionists—that plants and animals observed for 
thousands of years in human history have never after hundreds 
of generations varied in form—Huxley overlooks the fact that he 
himself in common with Darwin and Haeckell has claimed that 
the links were lost in periods of wpheaval; while in our period 
of upheaval no links have been observed. In alluding again to the 
special part of Darwin’s theory that the seed of the improved variety 
has in it a germ of adyanced development, he fails to note that 
Darwin virtually denied Lamarck’s, St. Hilaire’s, and all other 
special theories in affirming his own; while Huxley himself declares 
that no progress has been made towards establishing Darwin's 
or any other theory; and yet, despite all this want of any theory, 
or the suggestion of a definite cause, which Herschel says is 
alone scientific, Huxley is sure that evolution does occur, though 
no one knows how. Hence, too, in his demonstrative proof from the 
example of the horse, Huxley omits to state that, throughout 
the known history of man, different species of the genus to which 
the horse belongs, as the ass and zebra, have been existing together ; 
and yet all these species have ever remained distinct, never running 
into or even approaching each other in form ; so that the very claim 
he makes for the fossil species of horse is disproved, and has been for 
four thousand years disproved, as to species now existing. Finally, 
while claiming so much for evolution in the fossil types, Prof. Huxley 
omits to mention that his similar claim in 1868 as to the gelatinous 
ooze, called by Huxley “bathydius,” found in deep sea dredgings, 
was the next year disproved by the microscopic observations of 
Drs. Carpenter and Wallace; this, like every other case claimed 
as spontaneous generation which can be observed because now existing, 
not bearing the test of that observation which in the case of fossils is 
of course forever precluded. Finally, in his claim, like that of 
Haeckell, that “evolution in organic formation is as established 
as the Copernican theory” of the mechanical order of the heavens, 
Prof. Huxley overlooks the fact that he had just before denied 
the analogy deduced by Hutton in disposing of the first theory 
of the origin of the universe; for “ uniformity in nature” means one 
thing in inorganic “ physics” and quite another in organic “ natural 
history,” of which fallacy, from double meaning in terms, Huxley 
seems unconscious. 

It would be interesting to trace the arguments of many recent 
writers who must be unmentioned, while the following are but 
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named. The burlesque reductio ad absurdum of Chancellor Winchell 
of Syracuse University, applying the evolution theory to the 
development of boats from the log-canoe up to steam-ships, is 
just and in point; for, as art, or applied science, calls attention 
to mind as the designing cause of changing mechanism, so evolu- 
tionists, as Agassiz observed, are striving to find an efficient cause less 
than mind as the origin of changes, which, where observation is 
possible, we always find to be originated by mind. The serious 
reductio ad abswrdwm indicated by the growing ambition for 
vivisection of animals and for heartless experimenting in pauper 
hospitals, which quotes as its authority the men of science above 
reviewed, against which the guardians of law, especially in England, 
are now called to interpose—this ambition of tyros in science 
indicates how materialistic theories may arouse a popular decision 
which can hardly be designated as “ opposition to science.” 

The able essays of Prof. Gray show, that if observation hereafter 
proves—what thus far it has failed except by doubtful inference 
to prove—that one species is actually transformed into another, 
it can never show that the germ of the new energy by which 
this development occurs was not the necessary work of a Divine 
mind. Gray thus virtually calls back attention to the philosophy of 
Leibnitz; the master-mind who invented the Calculus with the termin- 
ology now borrowed by evolutionists, and who traced the philosophical 
harmony between the First Cause and all the operations of secondary 
causes, more or less hidden, originating with Him. Yet more 
noteworthy is Dr. McCosh’s recent review of evolution theories: 
in which the doctrines of conservation of forces, of gradually 
differentiated forms resulting from existing forces, of the mechanical 
evolution of the planetary system, and of a possible development 
of one animal form into another, are accepted as theories; while, 
nevertheless, it is argued, first, that the presence of the Spiritual 
Creator in his works, as Des Cartes, Leibnitz, Herschel and Faraday 
contended, is continuous; second, that therefore new powers in 
nature have been successively introduced; third, that thus, as 
Aristotle urged, final causes are to be sought in nature; and, 
fourth, that the teaching of Moses is in accordance with these views. 

A review in summary of the entire history of evolution theories 
reveals these connected facts. Nothing new in kind, though much in 
detail, has been added to the principles of reasoning from the phe- 
nomena of nature. All active minds, passing from the sphere of 
separate sciences, seek a harmony of sciences through philosophy, 
This leads necessarily to the search, back of second causes, for a First 
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Cause. In that search all minds alike accept the testimonies of eye- 
sight and intuitions of universal truth. The first step in decision is 
naturally based on material testimonies ; and a mind resting in such 
evidence accepts the philosophy of materialism. Such minds, however, 
are found to aceept also intuitive convictions that accord with their 
theory; as for example, the uniformity of nature ; and, hence, minds 
specially dwelling on this second fact tend to idealism. There is 
no relief from these extremes except in the philosophy properly 
called rational, or that of common sense; which accepts as established 
truth the balanced testimonies of the senses and of intuitions, mu- 
tually corrective of each other. The English evolutionists are ma- 
terialists ; and the German are idealists. The first, as Tyndall and 
Huxley, rely, not indeed on positively “ observed phenomena,” but on 
“abstractions from experience”; while Haeckell actually condemns 
Cuvier and the French Academy for rejecting evolution theories, be- 
cause unsupported by testimonies “obvious to the eye.” 

Again, in seeking the First Cause, evolutionists are unable to deny 
that they must suggest an efficient cause; they imagine that cause 
to be found in an inherent energy in matter; and so they only deny 
a final cause; or changes in nature directed by a designing mind. 
In arriving at their supposed First Cause, they accept all the testi- 
monies of intuition, such as intuitive conceptions of cause, of infinity, 
of uniformity; except the intuitive conviction that, in the infinite 
universe as in the finite abode of man, a designing mind must be the 
originator of observed changes in the order of nature. This fact 
compelled Comte, as in his revised “System of Positive Philosophy,” 
and Mill in his “ Posthumous ” religious writings, as it did even Lu- 
cretius, to pass through scepticism to mysticism; resulting in super- 
stition the most irrational. This palpable cause of mental progress, 
this positive mental “evolution,” has led Darwin to a virtual accep- 
tance of the doctrine that the original order of nature could not have 
originated in anything but a creative act; and it is leading Spencer 
in each newly issued work to a more decided avowal that evolution 
theories cannot supersede logical theology until mankind have reached 
his anticipated stage of new development into beings superior to 
our race. 

The real service to science rendered in all ages by minds tem- 
porarily resting in the partial theories of evolution, has been three- 
fold; first, as original explorers in new fields; second, as critical in- 
terpreters of old readings of nature’s records ; third, as destructive 
iconoclasts of their own successive theories. In the construction of 
enduring systems, original discoverers and critics fail. The theory 
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of Lamarck, that an internal effort to adapt itself to outward circum- 
stances gives. new developement to the maturing animal, and the 
theory of St. Hilaire, that change of outward forces in nature con- 
spires with the inward energy suggested by Lamarck to effect evolu- 
tion, these theories so misdirected the observations stored in the 
volumes of those eminent explorers, that they are now only maga- 
zines of ill-assorted material for later collaters to draw from. So 
the theory of Darwin, that in the seed of the improved variety com- 
mences the germ of a higher order of development, a supposition 
proved to be untrue by practical breeders, Darwin’s special theory has 
cumbered his volumes with much that mars the practical value of 
his truly new observations. The undefined theory of Huxley is 
certainly making him only the Kepler for a future Newton; which 
Newton, will doubtless be a Newton also in his demonstrative proof 
of the personality of the First Cause. The philosophy of Spencer, 
which has already led him to reject the school of Bentham, as Tyn- 
dall also rejects Buckle, and has compelled him to advocate virtually 
the Aristotelian philosophy of morals, Spencer’s philosophy is 
tending gradually, but surely, according to the searching analysis of 
Cousin, past if not through materialism, idealism, scepticism, mysti- 
cism, to rational trust in the common belief as to a personal First 


Cause. Meanwhile, as in India, Greece, and Rome, the philosophic 
speculations of evolutionists are but calling out fresh confirmations 
oi the demonstrative truths of both natural and revealed religion. 


GrorGE W. Samson. 
New Yorg. 








PRESENT ASPECTS OF THE DISESTABLISHMENT 
MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. 


HE state-church system of England, if not absolutely unique, is 
certainly very different from any other with which we are ac- 
quainted. Weare conversant with the term concordat, as intimating 
a definite understanding or arrangement between the church and 
the civil power of a state or nation. But English history knows 
nothing of concordats. Richard Hooker’s testimony in his “‘ Ecclesi- 
astical Polity” is often cited, and is unquestionable authority con- 
cerning the actual, existing constitution of church and state in 
England. “There is not any man of the Church of England, but the 
same is also a member of the commonwealth, nor any man a member 
of the commonwealth who is not also of the Church of England.” 
According to Hooker then, the nation and the church are not two 
independent and distinct bodies, but one and the same body viewed 
under different aspects. They are not one, as husband and wife, by 
marriage contract; but they are one entirely, naturally and neces- 
sarily. To the dictum of Hooker, the great philosophical divine, we 
may add that of Burke, the great philosophical statesman. In his 
“Reflections on the French Revolution,” he says: 


They (the English people) do not consider their church establishment 
as convenient, but as essential to their state; not as a thing heretero- 
geneous and separable, something added for accommodation; what 
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they may either keep up or lay aside according to their temporary ideas 
of convenience. They consider it as the foundation of their whole con- 
stitution, with which, and with every part of which, it holds an indis- 
soluble union. Church and state are ideas inseparable in their minds.” 


These views he subsequently expressed in a speech in Parliament in 


1792, when he said : 


An alliance between church and state in a Christian commonwealth 
is, in my opinion, an idle and fanciful speculation. An alliance is 
between two things that are in their nature distinct and independent, 
such as between two sovereign states. But in a Christian common- 
wealth, the church and the state are one and the same thing, being dif- 
ferent parts of the same whole. 


The theory of the identity of the church and the state was formu- 
lated by Hooker in his defence of Anglicanism against its Puritan and 
Romish opponents. It plainly accords with the facts except in one 
point, namely, that half the people repudiate the national church. 
The sovereign is its head, supreme in all ecclesiastical as well as in 
all civil causes. The ecclesiastical courts are constituted by royal 
authority in like manner as the civil courts. The Prayer Book is 
truly, though somewhat irreverently, described when it is said to be 
“a schedule to an Act of Parliament.” The Church of England has 
no separate existence as a corporation. Itcan hold no property. It 
can neither sue nor be sued in the courts. Every parish church is 
the property of the parish. Every parochial graveyard is national 
ground. The revenues of the church are intended to provide reli- 
gious instruction and worship for. the whole nation ; the large incomes 
of the bishops and dignitaries being, as Burke says, assigned to them 
that they may be “assorted to the wealthy and powerful of long 
standing with whom they must associate.” Every inch of the soil of 
England is included in some parish or ecclesiastical district.. And in 
every parish there is a clergyman whom the law recognizes as duly 
charged with the care of all the souls of the inhabitants, and from whom 
every parishioner may lawfully demand spiritual aid and consolation, 

This conception of the state church is in many respects truly grand 
and noble, looking to the end it was designed to reach, namely, the 
Christianizing of the people. As Mr. Miall well said in his speech in 
the House of Commons, in 1871: 


Our forefathers meant a really beneficent thing when they allied the 
church, their best ideal of human goodness, with the law, their highest 
ideal of human power. But in those days they did not reflect that con- 
science and faith can no more be restrained within limits drawn around 
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them by the law of man than the dreams of childhood can be preserved 
under a glass shade. If they made a mistake in the view they took of 
the congruity of the two forces, the temporal and the spiritual, and 
forged fetters for faith and love that could no more touch them than a 
bullet could wound a disembodied spirit, they aimed at any rate at a 
complete and intelligible result. The national church, in their idea of it, 
expressed a national faith. It aimed at securing a national unity of 
belief, a national uniformity of worship, and a national identity of teach- 
ing by the clergy; and hence it claimed an exclusive right to employ 
national resources. 


But this grand ideal was, as generally happens with human ideals, 
far in advance of the reality. When that wonderful thrill of new life 
which we call the Reformation was felt in England, the old bottles of 
the state church were burst asunder by it. It was soon evident that the 
new wine could not be contained in any kind of state-church bottles; 
the new Anglican bottles being no stronger than the old Romish sort. 
Persecution even to death for Nonconformity was of no avail. Non- 
conformity could not be put down. At length the sixth article of the 
_ celebrated confession of faith known as the Thirty-nine Articles virtu- 
ally proclaimed that the old idea of a national church was exploded, 
for it declared that “ whatsoever is not read in Holy Scripture, nor 
may be proved thereby, is not to be required of any man that it 
should be believed as an article of the faith or be thought requisite or 
necessary to salvation.” This assertion of the supreme authority of 
Scripture involved the principle of toleration of differences of belief; 
but the old machinery was retained, and toleration, though admitted 
in idea and in words, was denied in fact until 1688. 

Since 1688, the state has professed, and still professes and main- 
tains, a particular form of faith and worship from which a considerable 
proportion of the people dissent. The Church of England is simply 
the largest of the denominations or communions of Christians in the 
country, comprising probably a half or little more than half of the 
population as her adherents, and including amongst them most of the 
rich, the best instructed, and influential persons of the nation. But 
although no longer the church of the whole people, she retains the 
whole of the resources which the nation, as such, has given for re- 
ligious uses; and with the resources, the secular privileges and honors 
bestowed in ancient times in recognition of the nation’s appreciation 
of religion. 

The tithes of the whole kingdom are wholly devoted to the mainte- 
nance of the church, except where they have been diverted by confis- 
cation and spoliation. The archbishops and bishops are appointed by 
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the crown, and are thereby elevated to the position of peers of the 
realm, having seats in the House of Lords, with plenary legislative 
powers. 

It cannot be wondered at that this condition of things among a 
people so free and self-governing as the English nation, is a perpetual 
grievance to the Nonconformists. It has the effect of dividing 
Englishmen into two classes, the privileged and the tolerated. Of 
course this invidious distinction becomes a social sore. All the mis- 
chiefs and antagonisms engendered by the caste spirit are rampant in 
English society, especially in the rural districts and small towns. 
The separations which denominationalism makes everywhere, are ag- 
gravated by a sense of legal injustice, with respect to the Established 
Church ; and inasmuch as the upper and richer classes almost wholly be- 
long to the privileged church, the legal provision for the maintenance 
of the Establishment seems in the eyes of the poorer classes a flagrant 
wrong. The Nonconformists of course bear all the burdens of the 
state in common with the members of the Establishment, but they 
are also constrained to provide for the support of their religion, whilst 
their richer neighbors are provided for by the state; the share of the 
poorer half of the people being appropriated by those who are abun- 
dantly able to provide for themselves. This is simply the natural 
and necessary result of the system as it has worked itself out in the ac- 
tual experience of the people. 

It is not surprising that in recent times the question of dis-estab- 
lishing the church has become prominent. Popular agitation and 
pressure having wrung from the dominant classes every concession 
which has been made, the efforts of the Nonconformists are now di- 
rected to measures which will secure, not toleration, but RELIGIOUS 
Equatity. The outworks are won; they now attack the citadel. 
To the average churchman this seems most unreasonable. He cries 
out petulantly: “Why can’t you Norconformists be satisfied? You 
have got everything you asked for almost. You can go to the Uni- 
versities ; you can sit in Parliament; even if you are Jews, you can 
become chief judges in equity and lords of the Queen’s Council. There 
is nothing to hinder your Mr. Bright or any other Nonconformist 
statesman from becoming the premier or working king of England 
What more can you want?” To all which the Nonconformists reply, 
“We demand religious equality, for the good of the country ; for your 
good as well as our own, for the sake of religion too, as well as for 
the state.” 

The Rev. R. W. Dale, of Birmingham, has forcibly shown how the 
Establishment system operates against the rights of conscience: 
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In every parish there is a national building appropriated to forms 
of worship which the Roman Catholic and Protestant Nonconformists 
disapprove. Unitarians complain that the state should discourage and 
oppose Unitarianism by investing the clergy of a Trinitarian church 
with the authority of the state and supporting them from public funds. 
Baptists allege that they are not treated equitably so long as the state 
authorizes and maintains clergymen in every parish to teach the neces- 
sity of infant baptism. Congregationalists protest against the injustice 
to which they are subjected so long as the state takes sides against them 
by giving the national sanction and national revenues to the support of 
Episcopacy. In Ireland the establishment of Protestantism by law was 
an offence to all Irish Catholics. In England the establishment of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church is regarded by the vast majority of Non- 
conformists as an unjust attempt of the state to discourage their opinions 
and to secure the ascendancy of a religious creed and an ecclesiastical 
polity which a large section of the people have deliberately rejected. 
They say that the state should deal alike with all good citizens, whatever 
their religious opinions, and that in the controversies which divide church 
from church, the state should take no part. 


Besides, the plea for religious equality is enforced by the consider- 
ation that all the citizens of a free state are collectively responsible 
for the teaching of the Established Church, notwithstanding many of 


them separate themselves from its communion. In a time when the 
Established Church has shown itself to be the nest of a powerful and 
defiant hybrid-Romanism, this plea will be likely to enlist that 
sturdy Protestant feeling of the masses of the people in which hitherto 
the great strength of the Establishment has lain. Moreover the very 
same movement within the church which is weakening its hold on 
the popular sympathy, is forcing it into unseemly contentions with 
the authorities. The bishops loudly complained in their joint pas- 
toral last year that “serious evils disturb the peace of the church,” 
that there “‘is an interruption of the sympathy and mutual confidence 
which ought to exist between the clergy and laity; and a refusal on 
the part of the clergy to obey legitimate authority.” Ritualism 
means zeal certainly; but zeal is perilous if not fatal to established 
churches. The rigid formularies of the Prayer Book and the stiff 
machinery of ecclesiastical courts are an offence to the Ritualists. 
They kick against them vigorously, but in vain. Parliament is in- 
' flexible in its resolution to maintain the laws of the church. The 
Public Worship Regulation Act of 1875 is a proof that the Ritu- 
alists have nothing to expect from Parliament but a Rehoboam’s an- 
swer of a chastisement with scorpions instead of whips. 

Whilst the great body of English churchmen are for the present 


- 
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bent upon a course of stubborn resistance to all changes; whilst Mr. 
Disraeli (now Lord Beaconsfield) and Conservative stolidity are dom- 
inant in Parliament, a small but brilliant array of churchmen are 
fighting manfully on behalf of the Establishment principle, notwith- 
standing their fears that it is a lost cause. They cannot defend the 
church as it is. But they meet the battle cry of “religious 
equality ” with the cry of “church reform.” They would redress the 
notorious grievance of a national church with half the nation outside 
of it, by comprehending as many of the outsiders as possible. The 
gifted Dean of Westminster, Dr. Stanley, is a distinguished leader of 
this band of defenders of the Establishment. For years he has made 
no secret of his belief that the only hope of preserving the 
national church lies in the acceptance of a scheme of Comprehen- 
sion. Had it been possible for the eloquence and suavity of 
man to prevail vith the Nonconformists to demand Comprehension 
instead of Disestablishment, Dr. Stanley might have hoped for success. 
No man has shown a keener sympathy with the Nonconformists, or 
made larger sacrifices for liberal sentiments towards them. At one 
time Dr. Stanley probably thought it possible to include the Metho- 
dists, the Presbyterians and the Independents (7. e. Congregationalists) 
in the state church. But the vision has faded away. It had no sub- 
stantial basis at any time. The Dean has found by intimate association 
with the leading Nonconformist ministers, that they are as little 
disposed to surrender any part of their denominational creeds as his 
own brethren. He complains pathetically of their deafness to his 
charming, and is much disturbed by their proclaimed hostility to 
the church. The scheme of Comprehension being dismissed as im- 
practicable, the Dean has since endeavored to arouse public enthusi- 
asm in behalf of the Establishment as a great historical centre of 
religious thought and feeling. He is never so much in his element 
as when dilating upon the personal characteristics and services of the 
great liberal churchmen of former days, whose names are deservedly 
in high honor with all good men. And the reader of the Dean’s 
fascinating pages is almost irresistibly led to his conclusion that the 
church which reared such noble sons ought not to be disestablished. 
He makes good use, too, of the plausible argument that if the Church 
of England is disestablished, she will become a narrow sect; men 
like himself, of liberal and catholic aspirations, will be cast out of her 
communion ; and the breach between churchmen and dissenters will 
be greatly widened. In proof of the last point he cites the isolation 
of the American Protestant Episcopal Church from the churches 
around her, which seems a somewhat lame argument. 
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But in addition to these pleas for the retention of the Establish- 
ment which Dr. Stanley and other Broad-Churchmen are urging with 
no little effect (judging from the tone of the leading English journals 
of late), the disestablishment movement is directly opposed as 
reactionary and retrogressive. It means, it is said, the destruction of 
the church, and the great reformed Church of England is too 
valuable an institution to be destroyed; valuable to the state not less 
than to the church itself. Therefore it is in the highest degree 
important that so large a body as the Church of England should be kept 
in a spiritually healthy state. The whole country is interested in the 
preservation of such a community in a wholesome condition, so that 
it may be possible to produce such bishops as Thirlwall and Tait, and 
on the other hand to prevent the development of ecclesiastical energy 
in directions not according to the mind of Christ. 

There can be no doubt that this is the strongest ground the 
opposers of disestablishment can take. It secures for them the 
support of all the statesmen and politicians who believe that great 
religious bodies of compact organization, such as the Episcopal 
and Presbyterian Churches, need some sort of secular restraint ; 
a notion not so unreasonable nor so illiberal as it may seem to be. 
It also secures the sympathies of all those who doubt whether 
the voluntary principle would provide the means necessary to sustain 
religion in the rural districts. This doubt is certainly born of fear. 
The spirit of proselytism, together with the genuine evangelistic 
fervor of pious churchmen, would meet every rural need, and run the 
Nonconformists hard in the large towns. People unaccustomed to 
self-help are apt to underrate their real ability. Disestablished and 
disendowed of all except her rightful share of her present monopoly, 
the free Episcopal Church of England would for the first time feel 
her strength. It would be an insult to suppose that she could not 
provide for all her adherents as other churches do for theirs. The 
magnificent triumphs of the voluntary principle in the history of the 
Free Kirk of Scotland would be more than rivalled. Nor can 
it be doubted that men so distinguished for their devoted zeal and 
Christian graces as many of the clergy of.the state church are, would 
still retain their flocks. It must not be forgotten, too, that the 
average clergyman is a considerable improvement upon the type 
common enough in country places forty or fifty years ago. Probably 
in the matter of preaching, the Nonconformist pulpit in most of the 
cities and towns will bear scrutiny better than the Established, but 
the public are familiar with the names of many clergymen of great 
popular gifts who give a character and strength to the cause of the 
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state church, which must be reckoned as contributing largely both to 
its defensive resources and its aggressive power. 

But the greatest difficulty in the way of disestablishing the English 
Church is the magnitude of the task. This, though not a formal 
argument, is a real and potent obstacle to the movement. Mr. 
Gladstone has said that the Irish Church Act was, taken altogether, 
one of the largest operations to which a legislature could well apply 
itself. And in memorable words he added : 


But the question of the Irish Church shrinks into insignificance 
beside the question of the English Church. It is not the number of its 
members or the millions of its revenue; it is the mode in which it has 
been from a period shortly after the Christian era, and has never for 
1300 years ceased to be, the church of the country—having been 
at every period ingrained with the hearts and lives of the people, 
and having intertwined itself with the local habits and feelings, so that I 
do not believe there lives the man who could either define the amount 
and character of the work, or in the least degree define or anticipate the 
consequences by which it would be attended. 


What then, it may be asked, is the ground of the confidence of the 
Religious Equality party that the victory is theirs? Looking at all 
the difficulties of the task, looking at the forces arrayed in opposition 
to the movement, how can the disestablishment of the English Church 
be accomplished? King James the First once told a voluble 
disputant who offered to answer a certain Puritan pamphlet which 
His Majesty had read with displeasure, that it was no use his trying 
to refute it, for it was “all Scraptur and razen.” Scripture and 
reason supply the grounds of the opposition to the state church. 
And if the prospect of disestablishment seems to be distant, if 
the triumphs of Scripture and reason are usually slow in coming, 
it must be remembered that human folly and wickedness will 
play their part in this struggle as in others. If ten righteous 
men would have saved Sodom, we may reasonably presume that it will 
take a great many such foolish persons as the Lincolnshire vicar, and 
his equally foolish bishop who denied the title “reverend” to 
a Methodist minister, to destroy the respect of Englishmen for the 
old church. But the course of the clerical party and their political 
friends during the recent session of Parliament brings to mind 
the old saying, guos Deus vult perdere,-prius dementat. They have 
developed such an amount of rabid intolerance that the very worst 
things may be confidently expected. Inne week, in the Burial Bill 
debates, they did more to overthrow the state church than the 
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Liberation Society could have done in ten years of active agitation. 
And when to the activity of superserviceable friends we add the 
energy of normal spiritual growth within the rigid forms of a 
bygone time, the hope of a comparatively speedy separation of 
the church from state patronage and control appears highly 
reasonable. As Dean Alford admonished his brethren, “It certainly 
will be accomplished, however it may be deprecated and however 
opposed. History has been preparing the way for ages; in past 
changes it has been conceded over and over again; God’s power 
is thrusting it on, and man’s power cannot keep it back.” 
R. G. Moss. 


Campen, N. J. 








DR. DALE ON BAPTISM. 


1. Classie Baptism. An Inquiry into the Meaning and Use of th 
Word BAIITIZQ, as Determined by the Usage of Classica 
Greek Writers. By James W. Date, D.D. Fourth Edition. 

2. An Inquiry into the Usage of BAIITIZQ, and the Nature of Judaic 
Baptism, as shown by Jewish and Patristic Writings. By Jas. 
W. Datz, D. D. Second Edition i 


3. An Inquiry into the Usage of BANTIZOQ and the Nature of Jo- 
hannic Baptism, as Exhibited in the Holy Scriptures. By 
James W. Date, D. D. 

4, An Inquiry into the Usage of BANITIZO and the Nature of 
Christic and Patristic Baptism, as Exhibited in the Holy Scrip- 
tures and Patristic Writings. By James W. Date, D.D. Wm. 
Rutter and Co., Philadelphia. 


Wr the appearance of Dr. Conant’s work was signalized a new 

epoch in the progress of the tedious controversy about bap- 
tism. Never before had the position of the advocates of immersion 
been investigated with the same fulness of learning, and so correctly 
stated. The method pursued is severely scientifical, and at the same 
time popular; a combination of two extremely diverse features which 
is recognized and appreciated even by his opponents, and which his 
friends, with conceded and excusable partiality, declare to be a 
triumph of scholarly art. No person on either side can claim to 
understand the present state of the question who is not familiar with 
this little treatise, and those Baptist critics who reproached Dr. Dale 
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because he appealed exclusively to usage and neglected the lexicons, 
demonstrated by this act that the events of the last twenty years 
have passed without leaving any trace on their minds. The im- 
pression created by Conant’s labors was very soon made apparent. 
Controversialists of the opposite party began to appreciate the im- 
portance of renewed and more earnest attention, and some of them 
at least, of better and more elaborate defences of their position. 

Dr. Dale has now come forward in four large volumes to supply 
this want. His work is decidedly in contrast with that of the other 
writer; it does not pursue the same rigidly scientifical method, nor 
has the grace been given to the respected author to achieve the 
objective treatment of Conant. On the contrary, Dr. Dale may be 
said to have studied, and with deplorable success, the unfortunate 
tone and manner of the worthy Baptist, Carson ; the pupil having, 
in some instances, very manifestly excelled the master. 

By far the most valuable compliment to the treatise of Conant is 
contained in the circumstance that Dr. Dale is no longer contented 
with the well-worn track of steady-going Presbyterians. He presents 
a bran new theory with reference to faxtitw. His own religious 
brethren, as well as his Baptist opponents, were at first a little con- 
fused by this “change of base”; but they have gradually become 
accustomed to the altered situation, and seem heartily disposed to 
endorse their champion. The author rather boastfully exclaims, in 
the preface to the third edition : 


The approval of the volumes comes from scholars and periodicals of 
all denominations, except from those of that one whose views are called 
in question. An intelligent review of the work proceeding from this 
source fairly, however trenchantly made, would prove advantageous to 
the cause of truth. If any such review has been made, it has not fallen 
under my notice. With the approval of competent judges among Epis- 
copalians, Methodists, Congregationalists, Reformed, German Reformed, 
Lutherans and Presbyterians of various branches, and without adverse 
criticism from any quarter, this third edition is sent forth without 
change, humbly committed to the blessing of the God of truth. 


And truly the array of venerable and worthy names presented in 
the volumes is imposing, not to say appalling. One could hardly 
venture into their presence but for the stinging challenge by which 
he is summoned. The present writer makes his appearance with un- 
affected meekness to offer a slight review of Dr. Dale’s work, which, 
he hopes, will be found to be “‘intelligent” and “fair,” and yet not 
“ trenchant ” in the evil sense at least ; but pervaded in every line 
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by a becoming spirit, and by a proper sentiment of respect for the 
author. Moreover, there are not wanting reasons to hope that 
polemics will, in this instance, result in irenics ; in a word, that this 
irksome controversy is approaching a conclusion; for Dr. Dale has 
made so many concessions to his opponents that it is regarded as al- 
most unavoidable that he shall finally surrender at will. 

In this paper attention will be devoted for the most part to “Classic 
Baptism,” the first volume of the series, as it is here that the foun- 
dations of the entire superstructure are laid. At some future time, 
if circumstances should appear to demand it, the rest of the series 
may be examined in detail. 

Dr. Dale has displayed a eommendable amount of skill in the art 
of book-making. Our thanks are specially due for the ingenuous 
statement at the outset (Cl. B., p. 31) of the four propositions which 
the first volume is designed to explain and defend. 

They are as follows: 


Prop. I. Ba’zrw in primary use expresses a definite act characterized 
by limitations—to pip. 

Prop. II.—In secondary use “dip” expresses a limited mental force 
and a limited effect. 

The Greek language does not furnish us [the author remarks],’so far 
as I am aware, with exemplifications of this secondary (metaphorical) 
use; but it is found in connection with the corresponding words in the 
Latin and English ianguages. 

Prop. III. faxricw in primary use expresses condition characterized 
by complete intusposition, without expressing and with absolute indif- 
ference to the form of the act by which such intusposition may be 
effected, as also without other limitations—To MERSE. 

Prop. IV. In secondary use it expresses condition, the result of com- 
plete influence, effected by any possible means and in any conceivable 
way. 

Let us now address ourselves to the consideration of these propo- 
sitions in the order of statement. 

“Prop. I. Bdaxrw in primary use expresses a definite act, character- 
ized by limitations—to dip.” 

Dr. Conant and others, who have devoted ‘their attention in most 
recent times to this controversy, have left the word Bazrw out of 
consideration. They regard it as unimportant, if not irrelevant to 
the discussion. Dr. Dale, as our Proposition indicates, prefers the 
opposite course, and introduces it once more. His motives in this 
act can only be guessed at from the course of treatment adopted. If 
@ conclusion may safely be founded on such a basis; it would seem 


that the respected author had a double purpose in view. 
M 
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In the first instance he appears to present féxrw as a sort of foil 
to Bartifw. The latter word is represented as expressing condition 
while the former expresses action, and throughout the volumes a clear 
and sharp line of distinction is asserted and maintained as existing 
between words expressing action and words expressing condition. 
Moreover, in connection with fdzrw, it is frequently found convenient 
to remind the advocates of immersion that their practice would be 
admissible enough if the sacred writers had only chosen fézrw instead 
of fanrifw as the vehicle of thought in the passages where the Chris- 
tian rite is mentioned. 

In the second place, the word fdézrw has a secondary meaning—to 
dye. Unfortunately for Dr. Dale, @axrigw has no secondary meaning; 
it has only primary and figurative meanings. But by constantly 
pointing to the secondary meaning of Bdrrw, he has good hopes of 
persuading his readers that the figurative uses of fazritw are nothing 
else than secondary uses; for why should fazri{w not display secon- 
dary uses just as well as fdzrw? ~- Nevertheless, his efforts in this 
direction are only indifferently successful, and he himself hardly seems 
to be entirely satisfied with them. Instead of a severe course of 
argumentation he furnishes (Cl. B., pp. 279-82) several common-place 
quotations, and then turns away from the subject with the following 
remark (Cl. B., p. 285): 


There is, however, scarcely any case in which this word is used, but 
that any one who chooses to deny or to disregard its secondary meaning, 
may deny its acquired rights, and make out a case (in his own judgment 
a triumphant case) by appealing to light, and darkness, and mental 
analogies. Whether such persons can be better answered than by being 
left alone, I do not know. 


Baptist writers are deeply pained by the haughty tone of this pas- 
sage, and the disrespectful allusion of the last sentence will, of course, 
drive them away from the discussion; but they would respectfully 
insist in retiring that they have not been convinced by reasons—they 
have only been intimidated. 

Returning now from this digression, it will be useful to go over in 
order the points assumed in Proposition I. Of these there are two, 
viz, that @ézrw in primary use expresses a definite act, and that this 
definite act is characterized by limitations. 

First. “dew in primary use expresses a definite act.” What 
does Dr. Dale mean to assert in this case? If the writer understands 
him correctly, he means to assert that Sdzrw belongs to a class of 
words — of which it is claimed we have other examples in the Latin 
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word tingo, and the English words dip and plunge—which always 
express action and never express condition. 

And this brings us face to face with that truly remarkable discov- 
ery that there are two classes of active transitive verbs; the one 
expressing action, and nothing but action, and the other expressing 
condition, and nothing but condition. That singular doctrine is first 
announced in the following terms (Cl. B., p. 25): 


Active transitive verbs admit of numerous subdivisions, possessed of 
characteristics by no means unimportant. Among the divisions will 
be found: 1. Words which directly express action. 2. Words which 
directly express condition. 


In these words may be found the leading idea of this author. It 
is his new principle—his darling principle. He repeats it; expounds 
it in ever changing forms; insists on it; congratulates himself on 
the rights of discovery. It is truly cheering to observe the com- 
pleteness of his satisfaction, and the lofty style in which (Cl. B., p. 351) 
he depreciates the method and labors of all previous controversialists 
in this field : 


. That Baxrifw expresses a definite act of any kind is an error needing 
correction. The current of controversy has set toward the proof or dis- 
proof of certain acts—to dip, to plunge, on the one side; to sprinkle, to 
pour, on the other. The controversy has proved to be both unsatisfac- 
tory and interminable. It would still continue to be so if prolonged 
through three thousand years instead of three hundred. The idea that 
any form of act is involved in the controversy is but a phantom of the 
imagination. There is no form of act inherent in faxrifw. It claims the 
agency of a band of servitors whose name is legion. 


Again he exclaims (p. 354) : 


The master-key to the interpretation of BaztiZw is condition — condi- 
tion characterized by completeness, with or without physical envelop- 
ment. 


But it is on page 234 of “Classic Baptism” that he commits 
himself without reserve : 


The words examined clearly belong to two distinct classes. Each has 
its own deeply marked and broadly distinguishing characteristics. And 
may we not affirm as a point beyond controversy that no word can be- 
long to both these classes ? 


So then it is entirely proper to say that Dr. Dale assigns fazrw to 
that class of words which express action, and nothing but action. He 
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himself affirms with emphasis that it cannot also belong to the other 
class of words which express condition, and nothing but condition ; 
for “no word can belong to both these classes.” Let us now open 
the inquiry concerning the propriety of this curious classification of 
active transitive verbs. Is it true that fdzrw never expresses con- 
dition? Is it true that tingo never expresses condition? Is it true 
that dip and plunge always express a definite act, and never express 
condition ? 

This would be true if these verbs were everywhere used in the ac- 
tive voice. But they are all employed in the passive voice as well, and 
do frequently, when thus employed, express condition, and not action. 
Reference to almost any of the examples presented in “ Classic Bap- 
tism,” pp. 139-143, where the passive voice of dxrw occurs, will de- 
monstrate the truth of the position assumed. For example, the pas- 
sage from Alsop: ’Efdxtero Saluate Aiuy— The lake was dyed with 
blood,” is certainly a case where condition and not action is expressed. 
We may also cite Daniel iv. 30 (Sept. ver.): xaf axd tis dpdaov tod 
odpavod td spa abtod éBégn—“ And his body was wet with the dew 
of heaven.” That is to say, Nebuchadnezzar was in this condition: 


the word does not express a definite act of any sort in the present 
connection. It will be sufficient to refer to one other passage, viz, 


Rev. xix. 13: xad mepeBeBanuévoc fudriov * BeBappévov alparr—‘ And he 
was clothed with a garment dipped in blood.” Certainly the word 
in this case does not express a definite act ; it does express the con- 
dition of the garment. The idea of condition is of course more promi- 
nent and unquestionable where as here the perfect passive form 
occurs. It seems, therefore, to be established beyond dispute that 
Dr. Dale’s classification of active transitive verbs is entirely un- 
founded and incorrect, so far, at least, as Bdézrw is concerned. It can- 
not be maintained an instant, unless one constantly overlooks and 
forgets that this verb has a passive as well as an active voice. 

The Latin word tingo may in its turn be examined by the light 
of the examples found in “Classic Baptism,” pp. 174-82. And 
the very first case we meet shows the use of the verb in the passive 
voice. Spongia in aceto tuncta—which our author himself translates, 
“Sponges dipped in vinegar,” and thereby proves conclusively that 
the word expresses condition as well as action. Vestes Gaetulo 
murice tinctas—also rendered by Dr. Dale, “ Garments dyed with 
Gaetulian purple,” showing the condition of the garments; not any 
definite act performed by them. 


1 Tischendorf, in the eighth edition of his New Testament, has capriciously substituted 
meptpepazpévov for BeBaumeévor in this passage. 
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There are several other passages in this collection where the passive 
voice occurs, but these will be sufficient to convince the reader that 
tingo, like Bézrw, may express condition as well as a definite act. These 
two words then, each, unquestionably belong to both the classes men- 
tioned, although we are expressly assured ‘“‘as a point beyond con- 
troversy that no word can belong to both these classes.” 

Does the case stand any better with the English word dip? It is 
likewise often used in the passive voice, and as a natural consequence 
often expresses condition. Recourse may in this instance also be had 
to the list of examples furnished by our respected author (Cl. B., pp. 
183-95). In almost every one of these where the word dip occurs in 
the passive voice, it expresses condition and not action; just as is 
the case with every other active transitive verb. “Colors dipp’d in 
heaven ” (p. 189), is a fair illustration. “A person dipped in scan- 
dal.” “Verses dipt in dew of Castalie” (p. 191). In all these sentences 
the subjects are represented as being in a dipped condition. They are 
not represented as performing the act of dipping, because the verb is 
in the passive voice. Nobody denies that dip may express a definite 
act: it almost always expresses action where the active voice is em- 
ployed ; but it may, and frequently does, express condition where the 
passive is used. 

But Dr. Dale is very confident about plunge, the last word of this 
series. We are informed (Cl. B., p. xi,) that plunge demands the 
execution of an act of definite characteristics; that it belongs to a 
class widely separated in nature from the class to which fazriftw be- 
longs, and that it is to be placed in the same category as Bézrw. In 
the active voice plunge is freely admitted to “demand the execution 
of an act of definite characteristics.” But this word also occurs in 
the passive voice, as one may readily see by consulting the examples 
(Cl. B., pp. 123-5). We shall content ourselves with citing but a 
single passage (p. 125) : 


So from the king the shining warrior flies, 
And plunged amid the thickest Trojans lies, 


We often sing : 


He saw me plunged in deep distress, 
And flew to my relief; 


where the word without question expresses the condition in which 
the person mentioned is represented to have been. 


Ptunged in a gulf of dark despair, 
We wretched sinners lay. 
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Who is bold enough to asseverate that the word in this passage 
expresses action and not condition? In a word, it is undeniable that 
plunge, like dip, tingo, and Bdxrw, belongs both to the class of verbs 
expressing action and to the class of verbs expressing condition. 

Advancing one step farther, we are to inquire how the respected 
author contrived to fall into this singular mistake about what he 
curiously supposes to be two broadly distinguished classes of verbs. 
The process was extremely simple; he unfortunately overlooked the 
passive voice of fdrtw, tingo, dip and plunge. This is the zparev 
¢évdos. There is an active voice, and there is a passive voice. If Dr. 
Dale had not forgotten this most common-place fact of the grammar, 
he never would have composed a line of his four volumes. That such 
an immense superstructure could be reared upon a blunder of this 
sort — so open to the view of every school boy — will always render 
his work on baptism one of the most remarkable curiosities of litera- 
ture. Once remove the principle which enounces these two classes 
of verbs, and everything topples ina moment. Those words ought 
to be inscribed on a great memorial stone, and set up for the warning 
of all who may come after us: 


THERE IS AN ACTIVE VOICE, AND THERE IS A PASSIVE VOICE. 


The second point of Proposition I, to the effect that fézrw expresses 
definite limitations of the act indicated by it, demands only a 
passing remark. The character of these limitations is fully stated 
on page 143, “Classic Baptism”: “The act (of Bdzrw) is decidedly 
one of limitations—limitation of force, limitation of extent of entrance 
into the element, limitation of time of continuance within the element, 
and by consequence, limitation of influence.” It is not desirable to 
discuss all these points, as they do not all appear to be well defined 
or important, and the limitation about the continuance of time within 
the element is that on which the chief stress is placed. Unfortunately, 
however, even this one is not clearly established. Dr. Dale (Cl. B., 
p. 139) cites a passage which, though it is in the active voice, gives 
him considerable trouble: xa? vavs yap... . S8avev — “ If a vessel has 
sunk.” Here our author is rash enough to stand against the world. 
He says: 


Some have translated this passage, ‘If a vessel has sunk.” There is 
no sanction here, or elsewhere, for translating Bézrw to sink. It is never 
applied to vessels or anything else sunk ; faxtifw exclusively is used with 
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such facts. This case proves that a part only of an object may be 
dipped, although there is no express limitation in the statement. 


But when férrw occurs in the passive voice, he finds it quite im- 
possible to defend this strange canon about limitations. Nebuchad- 
nezzar, for example, remained dipped in the dew of heaven “ till his 
hairs were grown like eagle’s feathers, and his nails like birds’ claws.” 
On page 197 (Cl. B.), after citing a passage about the duration of the 
immersion occasioned by the deluge, Dr. Dale proposes, in a trium- 
phant tone, the inquiry, “ Was the continuance of a dipping ever known 
to last much longer than forty days?” If he will pardon a conjec- 
ture, we should guess that Nebuchadnezzar remained not in a “state 
of dipping,” but in a dipped state, for at least twice that period of 
time ; and that the person “dipped in scandal” whom he mentions 
(Cl. B., p. 191), remained in this unfortunate condition for several 
years at the shortest. 

It therefore may be affirmed that our author is not more successful 
in maintaining the second point of his proposition about fdzrw than 
the first. The word is no more characterized by limitations than any 
other active transitive verb. It has nothing at all to say with regard 
to the length of time that the action shall continue. It may be, and 
commonly is, a momentary act; but under other circumstances the con- 
dition resultant from it may be protracted for months and even years. 
In this regard the active voice of the English dip is also very free, 
especially where the word is employed intransitively. We say, “The 
strata of rocks dip,” and do not in the slightest expect that they ever 
will cease to dip. The passive voice of dip, on the contrary, expresses 
condition, and hence as a matter of course tends to oppose all limita- 
tions. ‘“ Verses dipt in dew of Castalie” (Cl. B., p. 191) are not to be 
“conceived of as being immediately drawn forth again”: they re- 
main in that condition as long at least as there are readers capable of 
appreciating what is beautiful and graceful. 

From these considerations it is quite impossible for us to yield 
assent to either of the points involved in our author’s first proposi- 
tion. Let us now proceed to the second proposition. 

1Dr Dale has a famous talent for bulls. Besides the one contained in the closing period 
of the above quotation, the reader will observe the following: “In a word, the simple, ne- 


cessary, universal, tropical use of words should not be considered as figure (figurative).” 
Cl. B., p. 27. 

“The same word cannot express both act and condition, although act and condition may 
be inseparably united in one word.” Cl. B., p. 67. 

“It (Bawrigw) is never used to express a momentary condition ; although that condition 
may be, and in some very few cases is, of short duration.” Cl. B, p. 97. 

“Neither of them is capable of expounding farrigw, although capable in particular cases to 
answer its demands.” Cl. B., p. 270. : 
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Prop. II. “In secondary use, ‘dip’ expresses a limited mental 
force and a limited effect.” 

Such attention as the present writer has devoted to the subject has 
not enabled him to discover the importance or the relevancy of this 
proposition to the discussion in hand. Inasmuch as Dr. Dale himself 
adds, ‘ The Greek language does not furnish us, so far as I am aware, 
with exemplifications of this secondary (metaphorical) use,” it will be 
admissible to omit the treatment of the English dip. That figurative 
use of the word which is indicated in the proposition is, of course, 
readily allowed. ‘I have dipped into the book here and there,” is 
an expression often met with, and well understood, but the circum- 
stance seems to be of little consequence in this connection. It may 
not be improper, however, to call the author’s attention to a casual 
oversight. On page 193 (Cl. B.), he assigns what is in this place set 
down as a secondary use of dip, to a position among its primary uses. 

Dr. Dale’s third proposition is destined to hold a distinguished 
position in the history of the controversy about baptism. This will 
be apparent as soon as the reader is informed that it furnishes the 
only definition of the term fazri{w on which both parties have ever 
~ been able to unite. An incident of that sort, particularly if,one calls 
to mind the large and respectable following which the honored author 
enjoys, leads us to hope that those who have waged war for ages 
will at length come to a full and complete agreement. 

Prop. III. “ @axrifw in primary use expresses condition, characterized 
by complete intusposition, without expressing, and with absolute in- 
difference to the form of act, by which such intusposition may be 
effected, as also without other limitations—to merse.” 

Here a course is adopted exactly contrary to that pursued in the 
case of Béxzrw. There Dr. Dale overlooked or forgot the passive 
voice, thereby assigning Bdzrw to that class of verbs which express 
action, and nothing but action. But the active voice of the verb 
faxri{w is overlooked or forgotten, by which means that word is 
assigned to a class of verbs expressing condition, and nothing but 
condition. We are quite willing to allow that Prop. III is an ade- 
quate statement of the meaning of fazrifw in most of the cases where 
the verb stands in the passive voice. If it is admissible to employ a 
legal phrase we should say Prop. III declares ‘‘the truth, but not the 
whole truth.” Why does it not declare “the whole truth”? Be 
cause faxritw has an active voice as well as a passive voice. Once 
more we may insist— 

There is an active voice, and there is a passive voice. It must be 
comparatively easy to invent unique and unheard-of classes of active 
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transitive verbs where one consents to leave such a fundamental fact 
out of the account. Just this is what Dr. Dale has accomplished 
throughout his four volumes. 

It is worth while to review in order the various points assumed in 
the above remarkable proposition, and to explain the nature of the 
author’s agreement with his Baptist opponents. 

1. “fazri{w in primary use expresses condition.” This, as before 
remarked, is very often true of the word where the passive voice 
occurs; and it is a great source of happiness to be able to yield 
assent to the statement of our opponent. 

2. “Condition characterized by complete intusposition.” The word 
intusposition is unusual. Our taste would lead us to prefer Dr. 
Conant’s phrase, “to put into or under”; but since Dr. Dale will be 
contented with nothing less than intuspose, and since it is the exact 
equivalent of the expression, “put into or under,” it is proper to 
allow him to have his choice. Intusposition will therefore be recog- 
nized and employed in the subsequent pages of this article, and the 
reader is desired to observe that a word already very decisive in its 
own right is supported and strengthened in our proposition by the 
word complete, “complete intusposition.” Let us not, however, over- 
look the ambiguity which it conceals. When one uses it he may 
refer either to the act of intusposition or the condition of intuspo- 
sition. It is sometimes important to determine precisely which of 
the two is intended. 

3. “ Without expressing, and with absolute indifference to the 
form of the act.” Certainly: for, since fazritw “contemplates con- 
dition exclusively—intusposition ” (Cl. B., p. 77), it cannot express 
action. If it cannot express any act at all, it is very clear that it does 
not express any “form of act.” faxré€w in the passive voice is “ abso- 
lutely indifferent to the form of act,” for the very good reason that, 
according to our author, it does not express any act whatever. 

4, “Without other limitations.” 

Sometimes one gets the impression that Dr. Dale means to assert 
by these words that there is no end, or close of the condition of intus- 
position, but it is probably not fair to charge him with such a blunder. 
The terms which he employs to convey his views on this point are 
too general to admit of the assertion made by some of his critics that 
he teaches that every person who is brought into the condition ex- 
pressed by the word fazrifw is necessarily drowned. The genial bull 
already alluded to--“ This word is never used to express a momentary 
condition ; although that condition may be, and in some very few 
cases is of short continuance,” places him at once on both sides of the 
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question. The idea he means to convey manifestly is that the con- 
dition here spoken of is without limitations as to time: it may be of 
long or of short duration, according to the circumstances of the case. 
On page 258 (Ci. B.) we are informed in terms that, “ Mersion is not 
necessarily of prolonged duration; but it is without any self-limita- 
tion.” Also on page 268 (Cl. B.) the author admits that “ mersion 
does not necessarily drown, because something may intervene to 
arrest this consummation,” which act of intervention it is needless to 
add is always provided for in cases where the act of intusposition is 
perforried as a religious ordinance. 

The above casual review of the proposition to which the bulk of 
the volume on “Classic Baptism” is devoted, shows that we are en- 
tirely in accord with the respected author as far as he has gone. We 
now propose to show that he has not gone far enough; that though 
he has told the truth with reference to fazrifw, he has not told “the 
whole truth.” . 

1. This fact appears very clearly from the circumstance, already 
noted, that fazri~w has an active voice, as well as a passive voice. 
Shall the verb be deprived of one-half of its use and power in order to 
‘ maintain the credit of Dr. Dale as a discoverer in the domain of phi- 
lology? Shall all the grammarians be coolly igtiored for the sake of 
his new and darling principle that there are two classes of active 
transitive verbs, the one expressing action and the other condition ; 
a principle so well established, forsooth, that it remains as “ a point 
beyond controversy that no word can belong to both these classes ?” 
This is an impossible assumption of authority. There is no help for 
it: a position which requires sacrifices of that kind cannot by any 
means be defended. Active transitive verbs in the active voice, in all 
cases where they are used transitively, express action, and not éon- 
dition. There is no reason at all why fazrifw should be claimed as 
an exception to this rule. That an active transitive verb in the ac- 
tive voice used transitively (and fazritw seems hardly ever to be used 
intransitively) should express condition, would indeed be an anomaly. 

2. It stands to reason that if there is a “condition characterized 
by complete intusposition” (and our author asserts there is such a 
condition), there must of necessity be an act of intusposition. Does 
not a condition effected necessarily suppose an act which effects? 
Baptist controversialists care nothing whatever about the “ form of 
the act,” or the “mode of the act,” provided only it is an act of intus- 
position. ‘Classic Baptism” was performed according to several 
modes, as dipping, plunging, whelming, “ mersing,” submerging and 
immersing; all of which agree in the ground-idea of intusposition. 
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Any one of these “forms of the act” is to be regarded as appro- 
priate according to the circumstances of the case. But an act of 
intusposition in some “form,” or according to some “ mode,” must 
in the nature of the case precede the “ condition which is character- 
ized by complete intusposition.” 

It is proper to turn aside at this point in order to notice an in- 
stance of confusion in ideas. In Prop. III, as quoted above, our 
author regards faztiZw as expressing a condition already effected. 
This is the idea which he lays himself out to demonstrate in every 
portion of his treatise. The passage found on page 352 (Cl. B.) isa 
fair sample of his statements: “It is enough for any word to perform 
one duty well. When fazrw has with all fidelity secured appro- 
priate condition for its object, do not impose on it the alien and 
impracticable duty of performing the act by which that condition 
is effected.” 

But Dr. Dale also very often speaks of @axr’fw as expressing a con- 
dition to be effected. Thus in the last words of the first volume he 
says: ‘Whatever is capable of thoroughly changing the character, state 
or condition of any object, is capable of baptizing that object ; and by 
such change of character state or condition does baptize it.” Nothing 
is more apparent than that he here claims to have proven a proposi- 
tion essentially different from that which we have been considering; 
essentially different from the proposition he set out to prove. The 
foundation of this essential difference consists in the fact that he here 
treats baptism as a condition to be effected, and employs the word bap- 
tize as an active transitive verb in the active voice; while in Prop. III 
faxrw is regarded as expressing a condition already effected, and the 
active voice of the verb is overlooked. This kind of confusion is 
truly unfortunate, not to say reprehensible, in such a work. It seems 
to arise from a dim consciousness on the part of the honored author 
that it was impossible to have a “condition characterized by com- 
plete intusposition” unless he made room somewhere for an act of 
intusposition, although he very appropriately claims that the “ form 
of this act” cannot be determined, since it may take place by 
whelming, or “mersing,” or dipping, or submerging, or plunging, or 
immersing. 

In addition to the remark already made that this confusion of ideas 
is a sad blemish on the treatise in hand, it may be worth while to 
advance the following considerations with regard to the position that 
Banti€w expresses a condition to be effected. 

1. The claim that fazré{w expresses a condition to be effected rests 
.on the supposition that the word we are now engaged in expounding 
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is Baxttoréov. But we have not thus far been made aware that such a 
form is anywhere in use. Our word is not fazroréov, even though 
there should be such a form; but it is Paxri{w. 

2. The claim that fazritw expresses a condition to be effected places 
baptism beyond the range of human possibilities. Sucha thing could 
have no existence in earth, air, or water. It is always going to be, 
always about to be; but it never 1s. ‘Man never is, but always to 
be baptized.’ 

3. If fanrigw “involves some act,” then Dr. Dale yields up his 
“ master-key ” of “ condition,” and surrenders the field to us. And 
he himself does virtually acknowledge that it is not “a point beyond 
controversy that no word can belong to both these classes, by allow- 
ing that this word belongs to both of them.” The passage in question 
occurs in Judaic Baptism, p. 51: 


The true position as taken is that the word expresses condition of in- 
tusposition, involving some act adequate for its accomplishment, but not 
expressing or requiring any particular form of act. And in this there 
is no singularity. It is common to all words of the same class. 


What boots it to tell us that fazrigw does not express, or require 
“any particular form of act?” Of course it does not: it involves 
nothing but the act of intusposition, according to any one of the 
numerous “forms” of that act. 

The great stronghold that faxr&w expresses “condition character- 
ized by complete intusposition,” has, in Prop. III, been generously 
surrendered to the Baptists, without a struggle. Can Dr. Dale, in 
these circumstances, easily avoid surrendering the other position that 
fanriw expresses the act of intusposition, whenever the word is used 
literally and in the active voice? Does he not surrender it in the 
above citation? He has, perhaps too carelessly, granted us an 
entrance into the fortress, and he should not be astonished if we 
assert our rights there. 

4, If, however, Dr. Dale should decide to maintain his original 
position that farxri{w “ expresses condition,” and that “no word can 
belong to both these classes,” it may in that case be objected that he 
excludes the act of baptism entirely. There is then no possible 
method by which one may come into the “ condition characterized by 
complete intusposition.” Cutting off the act of baptism, he would as 
a natural consequence cut off all the conceivable “ forms of the act:” 
not alone that “form” which his Baptist opponents prefer, but the 
“form” which he himself prefers, and ail the myriad forms which he 
is pleased to suggest. ‘Samson would perish with the Philistines.” 
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This, perhaps, would be regarded as a sorer evil than the other horn 
of the dilemma; namely, the admission that fazri{w does express the 
act of intusposition, and the surrender of “ the master-key of the in- 
terpretation” to the party against whom he is contending. That he 
shall find it convenient to pursue either one course or the other, 
appears to be demanded by the situation ; and if the writer dared ven- 
ture to such an extent, he would give renewed expression to the hope 
that the polemics of our respected author might result in irenics. 

Before dismissing Prop. III, it remains to speak of the English 
words “bury,” “drown,” and “whelm,” which are placed by Dr. 
Dale in the same class of verbs with fazriZw, namely, among verbs of 
condition. And here it is appropriate to remark, as in the other 
case, that these verbs do unquestionably express condition in some of 
the tenses where they are used in the passive voice. But it must. 
not be forgotten that each of them has an active voice as well. This 
is clear not only from the grammar, but it is also clear to reason; 
for how shall an object be brought into a state of burial without an 
act of burial? The “forms” or “mode” of this act are entirely 
immaterial; for everybody is familiar with the circumstance that 
customs vary a great deal in this regard. But let them vary as 
much as ever they may, the principle remains that you cannot bring 
an object into a condition of burial without some act of burial, any 
more than you can bring an object into the condition of intusposition 
without an act of intusposition. To this our author replies (Judaic 
Baptism, pp. 23, 24), “There is act in the verb, but the form of the 
act is not expressed, while the condition effected by the implied act, 
is directly expressed.” Here we rejoin, as in the case above, that Dr. 
Dale has made a complete surrender, admitting not only the con- 
dition, but the act of intusposition, as being expressed by fazritw. 
Surely the Baptists have every reason to be pleased with their new 
opponent, and with the circumstance that his positions are endorsed 
by a great number of very learned and venerable persons among his 
religious associates. 

It is unnecessary to protract this discussion any farther; but for 
the sake of completeness the author’s fourth proposition may be cited 
in conclusion. 

Prop. 1V. “In secondary use, faxzifw expresses condition, the re- 
sult of complete influence effected by any possible means, and in any 
possible way.” 

It is in the treatment of this part of the subject that Dr. Dale con- 
founds the secondary uses of words with their figurative uses. Or, 
to speak with more particularity, he here holds that inasmuch as 
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Bdértw has a secondary meaning, to dye, faxri{w must likewise have a 
secondary meaning; and hence, because it happens to have none, that 
its figurative meanings are secondary meanings, and that it has no 
figurative meanings. It is clearly not worth our while to discuss this 
point, even if we felt at liberty todo so. Moreover, in his work on 
Judaic Baptism (p. 53) Dr. Dale, indulging in one of those genial 
bulls for which he is so famous, renders quite superfluous any argu- 
mentation on the part of his opponents. ‘Classic Baptism,” he 
there says— 


Refers [pp. 294, 299] to the following cases of baptism: ‘‘ Cnemon per- 
ceiving that he was deeply grieved and baptized by the calamity, and 
fearing lest he may do himself some injury, removes the sword privately.” 
“The relation of your wanderings often postponed, as you know, because 
the casualties still baptized you, you could not keep for a better time 
than the present.” 

The objectors say, that these baptisms must be interpreted as figure 
[figurative]. Well, Classic Baptism does not say that they may not be 
so interpreted in a common sense way. Its denial is that any sound 
interpretation will put ¢hese parties under water in fact or 2n figure. 


If these passages may be interpreted figuratively, ‘in a common- 
sense way,” as Dr. Dale allows, we shall be content so to interpret 
them, and all the rest of the same kind; notwithstanding the pro- 
hibition of that course which is contained in the sentence that suc- 
ceeds the above clear and candid concession. 

Let this article be concluded by subjecting one or two every-day 
English words to the new process discovered by our respected author 
and applied to the Greek word fanri{w. The verb strike is quite 
familiar, and will serve the purpose of an illustration. 

In the first place let the active voice of this verb be stricken off. 
This done, it is now a verb of condition, and may be defined as follows: 

“Strike, in primary use, expresses condition characterized by con- 
tact, without expressing and with absolute indifference to the form 
of the act by which such contact may be effected, as also without 
other limitations.” 

1. “Strike expresses condition.” Thatis true of the passive voice. 

2. ‘‘ Condition characterized by contact.” That is a self-evident 
proposition. 

3. “‘ Without expressing and with absolute indifference to the form 
of the act by which such contact may be effected.” Doubtless, be- 
cause in cutting off the active voice we have made it a word of con- 
dition, and not a word of action, “ and may we not affirm as a point 
beyond controversy that no word can belong to both these classes ?” 
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4, “ Also without other limitations.” This word furnishes no pro- 
visions for escape from the condition of contact which it expresses. 
True this condition, as in the case of fazrifw, “is not necessarily of 
prolonged duration; but it is without any self-limitation.” 

Now if you inquire how an object is to get into the condition which 
is characterized by contact, you may open a question which will 
prove somewhat embarrassing. Nevertheless if you add the concep- 
tion of “contact without influence,” “contact with influence,” and 
“influence without contact,” it is manifest that a ‘blind man could 
more readily select any demanded color from the spectrum, or a child 
could more readily thread the Cretan labyrinth, than could the seven 
wisest linguists in England determine the nature and mode of any 
given act of contact by the naked help of strike.’ (Compare “Classic 
Baptism,” pp. 353, 354.) 


New Dale Process with Debts. 


Let it be supposed, for example, that a note of hand, like the fol- 
lowing, has been given: 
JANUARY 1, 1877. 


One day after date I promise to pay John Doe one thousand ($1,000) 
dollars, value received. RIcHARD Rokr. 


The gentleman who owes the money finds, as is often the case, that 
the debt is somewhat inconvenient. Accordingly he enters into com- 
munion with his spirit, and says: “Richard Roe, you need not be 
troubled any longer by this affair; if you will but adopt the new 
Dale Process, you can easily control the business. That word ‘pay,’ 
in your note, is alone inconvenient, and you had as well begin your 
operations with it.” No sooner said than done. Mr. Roe proceeds 
to business, by cutting off the active voice of the verb. “ Now,” says 
he, “pay is a verb of condition, exclusively, and may be defined in 
these terms: 

“Pay, in primary use, expresses condition characterized by com- 
plete satisfaction, without expressing and with absolute indifference 
to the form of the act by which such satisfaction may be effected, as 
also without other limitations.” 

Thereupon Richard Roe makes a visit to his creditor, and insists 
upon the return of his note, because the creditor, John Doe is now in 
a state of satisfaction. Doe, on the contrary, objects that he is not 
in the state of satisfaction, and that he cannot be brought into the 
state of satisfaction until Roe performs the act of satisfaction, which 
will consist in paying the money down, but he assures Richard at the 
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same time that he does not care anything about the “form” or 
“ mode” of the act, since a check or order would be quite as agreea- 
ble to him as the currency. 

On hearing this Richard Roe enters once again into communion 
with his spirit, and passes a time muttering such words as “ satis- 
faction without influence,” “ satisfaction with influence,” “‘ satisfaction 
for influence,” until finally arriving at “influence without satisfac- 
tion” he finds he has caught an idea which will relieve him of all his 
troubles; that he has grasped the “ master-key” of the situation. 
Accordingly, engaging the best band in the city, he goes and sere- 
nades Mr. Doe, very greatly to the delight of Doe and of his 
entire family. But next morning he takes the earliest opportunity 
to inform his long-suffering creditor that the act of satisfaction is 
not, as that gentleman supposes, essential to the condition of satis- 
faction; that the latest authorities affirm that the word ‘pay,’ in 
the note of hand for one thousand dollars, expresses ‘influence with- 
out satisfaction ;” that by his handsome serenade he has already 
produced an “influence” on the highly susceptible spirit of Doe, 
and that he, as a matter of course, demands the surrender of his note. 
’ Mr. Doe speaks of an appeal to the courts for justice, but Roe coolly in- 
forms him that there is no hope of redress from that quarter ; for all 
the courts have adopted the new Dale process, the same which he has 
himself just employed with such signal advantage. 

Further illustrations are thought to be unnecessary, since if the 
reader should desire any other words to be submitted to this remark- 
able process, he will have no trouble in conducting the operation for 
himself. With his closing period the writer begs to commend him- 
self to the favorable regards of Dr. Dale, and to assure him both of 
his anxiety to avoid every just occasion for offence, and of his readi- 
ness to withdraw any expressions or any passage in the foregoing 
review wherein he shall be judged to have transcended the require- 
ments of the most respectful courtesy. 


Ws. H. Warrtsitt. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 





THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE GOSPELS. 


A Harmony of the Four Gospels in Greek, according to the Text of 
Tischendorf, with a collation of the Textus Receptus and of the 
Texts of Griesbach, Lachmann, and Tregelles. By FREDERICK 
GaxrpineR, D. D. Revised edition. Andover: W. F. Draper. 1876 


ALVARY has been the battle-field of the ages. Christ is acknow- 
ledged to be the central figure of history, alike by those who deem 
him to have been human, and by those:who believe him to be divine. 
The numerous attempts made during this and the preceding genera- 
tion to solve the problems presented by the person and work of 
Christ—the biographies of Jesus, the commentaries on the Gospels, 
the monographs on theological or historical questions intimately 
connected with our Lord’s earthly ministry—these, as they are poured 
forth without respite from the press of every civilized nation, are an 
index not only of the importance and vastness of the subject, but of 
the deep and wide-spread interest which all men take in it. In 
this state of things it ought to be superfluous to point out the im- 
portance, the necesssity even, to the Christian, of a thorough and 
systematic knowledge of his Master’s life and work. 

The desire of such knowledge in the early churches gave us our 
four Gospels. Since the day when their last words were penned, 
they have been the chief sources of information concerning the life 
of Christ. For a time, it is true, oral tradition divided this honor 
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with them; but early in the second century, when the last of the 
disciples had fallen asleep, Christians turned from the contradictory 
and unsatisfactory traditions then current to the written records of 
eye-witnesses. The Gospels were industriously copied, widely circu- 
lated, and diligently studied. The scholars of that day, however 
unlearned, were not deficient in acuteness of mind; and it was not long 
before differences were discovered, not merely in the style, but in the 
object and method of the writers. The Gospels were studied compara- 
tively as well as consecutively. About A. D. 170, Tatian published 
the first rude attempt at harmonizing the four accounts of Christ’s 
life, which he called rd da reoodpwv. Eusebius (A. D. 315-340) made 
upon the margins of his manuscripts references to the parallel pas- 
sages in the other Gospels, such as we fiad now in our “ Reference 
Bibles.” These were called the “ Eusebian Canons.” Augustine 
also (A. D. 353-430) in his De consensu Evangelistarum, left a series 
of valuable dissertations upon the harmonizing of the Gospels. 
The first real Harmony, however, in the modern sense of the term, 
was that of Osiander, Basil 1537. Since that time this kind of 
_ literature has been constantly growing, and among the scholars who 
have given to the world the results of their study, are names like 
Calvin, Calixtus, Lightfoot, Le Clerc, Bengel, De Wette and Liicke, 
Friedlieb, Robinson, Gresswell, Tischendorf. 

Dr. Gardiner is a worthy successor of these scholars. He has 
done his work well, and the name of the publisher is a sufficient 
guarantee for the rest. When the first edition of this Harmony 
appeared, no book was accessible to American students but Robinson's 
Harmony—an excellent work in many respects, and one that will 
always be valuable as a book of reference, but sadly behind the 
times. The rapid sale of the first edition of Dr. Gardiner’s book is 
a proof of its popularity, at least, and presumptively of its excel- 
lence. In this new edition, what was before good has been made 
better. Typographical and other errors have been corrected, and 
the author’s valuable essay on textual criticism, first published in the 
Bibliotheca Sacra, has been added. As the book now stands, it is 
perhaps the most satisfactory Harmony that has yet appeared. 

The study of the Chronology of the Gospels is beset with many 
difficulties. After eighteen centuries of wordy strife over the ques- 
tions involved, one might suppose that the smoke of battle would 
have rolled away; that the facts would have been established, the 
issue decided. On the contrary, every day but sees the confusion 
worse confounded. Hach new writer seems to propose, not so much 
to settle with approximate certainty the facts of our Saviour’s life, 
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as to demolish the conjectures of preceding writers, and to overthrow 
the fabric of ingenious inferences built on such conjectures. The 
learned nonsense of others he attacks with more learned nonsense 
still, and so the battle goes on—his hand, like Ishmael’s, against every 
man, and every man’s hand against him. The novice, just beginning to 
investigate the subject, finds to his amazement that there is not one 
fact in the life of Christ upon which the critics have not differed. 
The more he reads the greater is his bewilderment, until at length 
he is sorely tempted to exclaim : 


Much learned dust 
Involves the combatants, each claiming truth, 
And truth disclaiming all. 


The first step towards an escape from so dire a state of affairs must 
be to ascertain what chronological data are furnished us by the 
Evangelists. The next step must be to weigh and compare these for 
ourselves: paying a modest respect, to be sure, to the decisions of 
learned critics, but yielding implicitly to the authority of none. We 
are able to find but few explicit statements regarding chronology in 
the Gospels, and these few seem at first only to render the darkness 
visible. It is true, we frequently light upon such phrases as rére, 
peta tadra, év éxatvats tats puépatc, and the like; but the “once upon 
a time,” with which the fairy tales of the nursery begin, is hardly 
less valuable than these as a ground for the construction of a definite 
chronological scheme. But one satisfactory method of computing 
time is furnished us. Incidental mention is made of the great annual 
feasts of the Jews, and this fact gives us a starting point for our in- 
vestigations. The Synoptic Gospels mention but a single Passover 
during our Lord’s ministry,’ and no other Jewish feast whatever. 
Therefore, had we the first three Gospels only, we might conclude 
that his ministry occupied only one year, or that it extended over a 
period of five or more years, just as we pleased. The case is quite 
otherwise, however, when we turn to the fourth Gospel. Here, it is 
true, we find no more explicit data than the Synoptists furnish us, 
but we do find more frequent mention of the Jewish festivals; in 
fact, John’s whole narrative is grouped about the various feasts, A 
careful examination shows that John names the following apparently 
distinct festivals : 

1, 10 xdoya tév “Tovdatwy, ii, 13. 
2. [4] fopty t&v Tovdatwr, v. 1. 
3. 1d xdoya, } fopty; tH Iovdaiwy, vi. 4. 


1 Matthew xxvi. 2, and parallels, 
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4. 4% fopr7% t&v "Tovdatwy 4 oxnvornyta. vii. 2. 
5. ra éyxaina, x. 22. 
6. 1d xdoya tay Tovdatwy, xi. 55, etc. 

But a careful comparison of John x. 22 and vii. 2 with xi. 55, ren- 
ders it evident that the feasts of Tabernacles and Dedication were 
not separated by any long interval from the last Passover. In other 
words, the three feasts numbered four, five and siz, must have fallen 
within the limits of a single year. We may, therefore, for our 
present purpose ignore numbers four and five, as they afford us no 
help. The fourth Gospel, then, names three Passovers and one in- 
definite feast—here are the chronological data sought for construct- 
ing an outline of Gospel Chronology. Upon this basis three chrono- 
logical schemes of our Lord’s ministry have been built : 

First, the Bipaschal. In this scheme the Passover of John vi. 4 
is identified with that of xi. 55, etc.; while the feast of v.1 is re- 
garded as one of the subordinate festivals. The ministry of Christ, 
accordingly, embraced but two Passovers, and covered a period of 

little more than a year.’ 

"Secondly, the Tripaschal. This scheme differs from the preceding 
only in regarding the Passover of vi. 4 as separated by an: interval 
of a year from that of xi. 55. As in the Bipaschal scheme, the feast 
of v. 1 is considered a subordinate festival. According to this theory, 
the duration of Christ's ministry was somewhat more than two years. 

Thirdly, the Quadripaschal. The advocates of this scheme con- 
tend that the feast of v. 1 was a Passover. Four Passovers, then, 
occurred during our Lord’s public ministry, which consequently cov- 
ered a period of over three years. 

To these theories might be added that of Scaliger, Sir Isaac 
Newton, and Dr. MacKnight, who suppose that Christ’s labors may 
have been prolonged five years or more, on the ground that there 
may have been Passovers in his ministry of which there is neither 
direct mention made, nor even any trace to be found. But anetwork 
of “ perhaps’s” and “may have been’s” like this it would be an un- 
deserved honor to call a chronological scheme, and we accordingly 
dismiss it as needing no further consideration. Let us now proceed 
to the examination of these schemes in detail. 


I. The Bipaschal Scheme. 


Were antiquity the sole, or even the decisive test of truth, we 
might be inclined to decide in favor of this theory ; for it is probably 


1 A comparison of John i. 29, seq., with ii. 13, shows that our Lord’s baptism occurred 
some time before the first Passover—probably several months. 
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the oldest of those that have been mentioned. Irenzus (A. D. 135- 
202), although not accepting this view, mentions it as one commonly 
held in his day. He says: Duodecimo autem mense dicunt eum 
passum, ut sit anno uno post baptismum praedicans, et ex Propheta 
tentant hoc ipsum confirmare, etc.' Clement of Alexandria adopted 
this view, for in his “Stromata,” he says: xat Ste éveavtdv pdvov Fee 
abrév xnpd&at, xa todto yéypantat odtws' ’Evautiv dextdv Kuptov xnpd&ae 
dnéatethey pe, todto xat 6 mpogytys elev xat td Edayyédtov.? And again: 
évavtéc Kupiov dextég, xnpboowy xad xatnydy thy perlotny tod Lwrijpo¢ 
émgavetay.® Origen is placed by many in the same category. Indeed, 
he expressly says of Christ: éaurdv ydp mov xad pivas dhtyous edtdabev.4 
And again: Si ergo considerem pontificum meum Dominum Jesum 
Christum, quomodo in carne quidem positus per totum annum erat 
cum populo, annum illum de quo ipse dicit: Evangelizare pauperibus 
misit me, et vocare annum Domini acceptum et diem remissionis, etc.5 
To the same effect he says elsewhere: Juxtasimplicum intelligentiam 
aiunt uno anno Salvatorem in Judea evangelium praedicasse, et hoc 
esse quod dicitur, Praedicare annum Domini acceptum, et diem retri- 
butionis.© Yet Origen is by no means consistent even with him- 
self, for he also says: 4 02 Jobdag xapa tH "Inood ob62 tpta diérprpev 
ém,’ which implies that in his opinion Judas was with Jesus, if not 
three years, at least two years, and perhaps longer. And again he 
says: Circa xl annum a xv Tiberii Cesaris facta est destructio Jeru- 
salem, et Templi quod fuit in ea. Deduc ergo praedicationis Domini 
fere annos tres, etc.2 The inevitable conclusion seems to be, that at 
different periods in his life Origen held different views on this sub- 
ject. Archilaus, in his dialogue with Manes, says: Nec in aliquo 
remoratus Dominus noster Jesus intra unius anni spatium languen- 
tium multitudinis redidit sanitati, mortuos luci.? In the Clementine 
Recognitions we read: Unus enim est verus Propheta, cujus nos, 
duodecim Apostoli verba praedicamus: Ipse enim est annus Dei 
acceptus, nos Apostolis habens duodecim menses.” The following 
passage occurs in the Clementine Homilies: ded re bdw evcaut@ éypyyopdow 
napapévoy dptdnoey 6 dtddoxados." But enough of such citations, though 
the number might be indefinitely increased. 

It has been objected to some of these passages that they are un- 
doubtedly spurious; and to others, that the writings from which 


1 Opera II, chap. xxxviii. 1—p. 159 ed. Grab. ; p. 355 ed. Stieren. 

2 ZLib. III. Hom. xvii. 19. 7 Contra Celsum, II, 12. 

3'V. 6, p. 668 cf. vi. 11, p. 783. 8 Com. in Matt., t. 40. 

4 De Principiis, iv. 5. 9 Vide Browne, Ordo Saeclorum, p. 83. 
5 Hom. in Leviticum, ix. 10 Zib. IV, chap. xxxv. 

6 Hom. in Luc., xxxii. 11 Hom. xvii. 19. 
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they are taken have been proved to be of at least doubtful authen- 
ticity. It is sufficient to say that the objectors have missed the 
point which these citations are held to establish. They prove merely 
this, that the Bipaschal theory was widely held at a very early date, 
and this they prove equally whether spurious or genuine. But, if all 
were genuine, and if their bulk were a hundred fold greater than it 
actually is, such citations from the Fathers could at best only estab- 
lish a presumption, and that a slight one, in favor of this theory, 
which would still remain to be proved. Let us, therefore, examine 
the evidence for and against the theory. 

The advocates of the Bipaschal scheme urge in its favor that, on 
their hypothesis, our Lord observed all the great festivals occurring 
during his ministry, which the Law required every Israelite to attend 
at Jerusalem. According to the other schemes, Christ must have 
failed at least to attend the Passover mentioned in John vi. 4, a sup- 
position inconsistent with his own declaration that it became him “ to 
fulfil ail righteousness,” and that he came “not to destroy, but to 
fulfil” the Law.' Again, the Synoptic Gospels are admitted to afford 
- no evidence whatever of more than two Passovers, one at the begin- 
' ning, and the other at the close of Christ’s ministry. It is urged 
that those named by John are capable of reduction to this number, 
and that it is better to adapt one Gospel to three, than to adapt three 
to one.” Still another proof of this theory is found in the words 
of Isaiah (lxi. 1,2), which evidently have a Messianic reference: 
“The Lord hath anointed me... . to proclaim the acceptable year of 
the Lord.” 

But on a very slight examination this chain of proof vanishes into 
thin air. The first argument is wholly @ priori, and can have little 
or no weight unless supported by the facts of the case. For it is by 
no means difficult to conceive circumstances that should not only jus- 
tify, but render necessary Christ’s absence from Jerusalem during 
every feast that occurred in his ministry.* Less satisfactory still is 


1 Cf. Matt. iii. 15, and v. 17. 


2 Browne, in his Ordo Saeclorum, shows that if 73 réexa, in John vi. 4, be elimin ated, the 
easts of Christ’s ministry may be reduced to one year, thus: 
1. Passover, John ii. 13, etc 
Bi INNES Ric pccaneskcsaces scp sstsccduacévechsssh  <cobeenennen May. 
B RAOSLRMIND, WE. 4 GRO WED. «cis ccsiccsccasqesssess caceseed September. 
4. Dedication, x. 22 December. 
5. Passover of the Crucifixion, xi. 55, ete 


But the fact that not a single Ms. sanctions this omission is conclusive against this theory 
8 For proof that such circumstances did occur at least once, see John vii. 1: “ After these 


things Jesus walked in Galilee; for he would not walk in Jewry, because the Jews sought to 
kill him.’ 
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the argument e silentio, because the mere silence of one or more of 
the Gospels respecting any event related elsewhere, is no proof that 
it did not occur. In a court of justice, the positive evidence of 
one trustworthy witness will outweigh the negative testimony of a 
dozen equally credible witnesses. Moreover, when the believer, 
Browne, proves that there could not have been four Passovers in 
our Lord’s ministry by the fact that they are not recorded by the 
Synoptists, what is this but the logic of Strauss, the skeptic, when he 
disproves the raising of Lazarus? Browne would doubtless repu- 
diate the conclusion of Strauss ; yet it is only the legitimate applica- 
tion of his own methods to a different case. The parity of reasoning 
will be more clear when both cases are reduced to syllogistic form, 
and placed side by side : 


BROWNE. STRAUSS. 
What the Synoptists do not record, could What the Synoptists do not record, could 
not have occurred. not have occurred. 
The Synoptists do not record four Pass- The Synoptists do not record the raising of 
overs. Lazarus. 
Therefore, four Passovers could not have Therefore, the raising of Lazarus could not 
occurred. have occurred. 





This argument, besides being a purely negative one, involves what 
the Schoolmen called the fallacy of non tale pro talt, or the assump- 
tion of a similarity that does not exist. It is absurd to demand that 
an equal value be assigned to all the Gospels in the decision of a 
question of chronology. It is evident even to the most superficial 
reader that Matthew and Luke group incidents of the Saviour’s life 
about acommon thought-centre, with little regard to chronological 
sequence. On the other hand, Mark and John appear to follow, with 
great fidelity, the actual order of events. Finally, as to the argu- 
ment drawn from Isaiah, it rests upon a palpably overstrained literal- 
ism in interpretation. The whole of the passage is never quoted—it 
would render the absurdity too patent. ‘The Lord hath anointed 
me... . to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord, and the day 
of vengeance of our God.” The “day” here evidently cannot be 
taken in a literal sense, and why should the “ year” be so taken ? 
Trenzeus (wbi supra) says of this passage : 


Neque enim de die, que duodecim horarum habet spatium, dictum est 
in Propheta, nec de anno duodecim mensium habente mensuram. Quia 
enim Prophets in parobolis et allogoriis, et non secundum sonum ipsarum 
dictionum plurima dixerunt, et ipsi confitentur. 


The plea collapses of itself. 
We find the evidence in favor of this scheme quite unsatisfactory. 
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But there is also positive evidence against it. In the first place it 
compels us to transpose the passage, John v. 1—vii. 1, and to insert 
it at the end of chap. x., in order to render possible the proposed 
identification of the Passover of vi. 4 with that of xi.55. Such a 
transposition is arbitrary, violent, and inconsistent with John’s evi- 
dent fidelity as a historian. Then, too, if the feast of v. 1 be a Pass- 
over, as many contend, this theory must be false. There are also 
internal difficulties quite conclusive against this scheme. It is hardly 
possible to compress the Gospel narratives into the space of one year, 
and the conviction grows upon one until it becomes quite irresistible 
that Christ’s ministry must have been of longer duration. A year 
was too short a time for the disciples to gain the needful preparation 
for their work as apostles and founders of the church. We learn 
also that Jesus became known not merely in all Palestine, but through 
all the countries round about. Would one year have sufficed for this? 
So short a ministry, too, would not allow time for the rise of the 
bitter enmity of the Jewish rulers against Christ, and utterly fails to 
account for that whirlwind of passion which caused his death. 

We are compelled to conclude that the Bipaschal scheme will not 
go upon all fours. It has no positive evidence in its favor, and there: 
is much against it. Tke arguments by which it is supported are un- 
tenable. It is liable to grave objections on account of its internal: 
difficulties. It can only be maintained by dint of so serious an exe- 
getical strain as would be permissible only on the plea of the most 
urgent necessity—if, indeed, it would be permissible even then. 


II. The Tripaschal Scheme. 


Until the time of Kepler, the Bipaschal and Quadripaschal schemes 
held undisputed sway. The suggestion—for it was little more—which. 
he made in his Ecloge Chronice, of a new arrangement of the Gospel 
history met with little favor at first, but within the last half century 
has been widely adopted. The first to give in his adhesion was Hug,. 
and able advocates have not been wanting ever since. 

The Tripaschal scheme turns upon one point, viz., the feast men- 
tioned in John v. 1. What was this undesignated feast? If it can 
be proved to have been one of the subordinate Jewish festivals, the 
truth of the theory must be conceded. For, as has been said else- 
where, although the ministry of our Lord may have embraced more- 
Passovers than are recorded, in the absence of all evidence we are 
compelled to assume that such was not the case. A chronology, to: 
be of any value, must be based upon what is known, not upon what. 
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may be conjectured. The data for answering this question are, it 
must be confessed, meagre, and not of the most satisfactory kind. A 
very little study establishes this fact; and if anything were needed to 
make the conviction more complete, it is found in this other fact, that 
there is not a single Jewish feast which one critic or another would 
not identify with this passage. The following list of the feasts, with 
some of the most prominent advocates of each, will serve to show the 
state of affairs: 


Pentecost.—Cyril, Chrysostom, and the Greek Church generally ; Cal- 
vin, Bengel, Erasmus, Beza, Browne. 

Tabernacles.—Cocceius, Ebrard, Ewald. 

Dedication.—Petavius. 

Day of Atonement.-—Caspari. 

Purim.—Kepler, Hug, Olshausen, Wieseler, Winer, Krabbe, Anger, 
Lange, Stier, Meyer, Ellicott, Farrar, Godet. 

Passover.—Eusebius, Irenzus and the Latin Fathers generally ; Luther, 
Grotius, Scaliger, Lightfoot, Hengstenberg, Neander,! Friedlieb, Gress- 
well, Robinson, Gardiner. 


To which list may be added the names of Liicke, De Wette, Lu- 
thardt, Tholuck,? and Alford, who decline to express any positive 
opinion on the subject. We must bear in mind, however, that many 
of those cited as holding the feast in question to have been other than 
a Passover, are not to be classed as adherents of the Tripaschal 
scheme. Before Kepler’s time, while there was some difference of 
opinion with respect to the nature of this feast, there was great 
unanimity in assigning three and a half years as the period of 
Christ’s ministry. Such a bristling array of great names so hope- 
lessly at variance is somewhat discouraging, and augurs ill for the 
success of our endeavors to plant our feet on solid ground. But let 
us not be balked of our inquiry at the very threshold, unless we are 
content to sit down in despairing resignation, and give over all at- 
tempts at formulating a connected and consistent view of our Lord’s 
life. Let us rather examine each of these festivals in order, and see 
what are the claims of each to be the feast to which John refers. 


The Feast of Pentecost. 


This feast, as the name implies, was celebrated the fiftieth day after 
the Passover, and hence fell in the month Sivan, corresponding very 


1 In the early editions of his Life of Christ, Neander identified the feast with Purim; but 
his latest and most mature views, as expressed in the last edition of that work, were as above 
stated. 

2 In the first edition of his Commentary on John, Tholuck was a decided advocate of 


ane but in the last he states the main arguments on both sides, without deciding between 
them. 
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nearly to our June. Its occasion was the ingathering of the first 
fruits, and in its nature and spirit it was not unlike our Thanksgiv- 
ing. It was one of the three great festivals, attendance on which 
was enjoined in the Law,’ and therefore it would have been quite the 
proper and natural thing for our Lord to leave his work in Galilee, 
and go up to the holy city to keep the feast. From a very early 
date, too, it has been held that this and no other was the feast of 
which John speaks. Thus Chrysostom says: zofa opty; éuot doxet 
} tis nevtyxootys.? With the exception of Theodoret and Eusebius, 
the scholars of the Greek Church generally have held this view down 
to the present time. It has the endorsement also of not a few of the 
greatest scholars of the Reformation, notably of Erasmus, Beza, 
Bengel, and Calvin. The latter, in his Commentary on John, argues 
as follows : 


Nam mox a Paschate Hierosolymam profectus, per Samaria transiens 
quadrimestre tempus usque ad messem numerabus; Galilaeam ingressus 
sanavit aulicifilium. Subiecit Evangelista dium hunc festum sequun- 
tum esse. Ergo temporis ratio huc nos ducit ut Pentecoste intelligi 
- debeat, quamquam autem Christus Hierosolymam ad diem festum, par- 
tim quia tunc propter populi concursum, major eras propagandae doc- 
trinae opportunitas, partim quia oportuit ipsum Legi subjectum esse, ut 
a Legis servitate omnes redimeret, quemadmodum jam alibi monuimus. 


In reply to this chronological argument it may be said that the 
events specified by Calvin may easily be arranged so as to conform 
quite as well to several other hypotheses as to his. “The other two 
remarks prove just nothing at all in favor of the feast of Pentecost, 
because the crowds of Jews from all parts of the world would be as 
great or greater at the Passover or at the feast of Tabernacles as on 
- the day of Pentecost, and for Christ to attend either of these would 
serve equally well to show himself subject to the Law. We can see 
no satisfactory reason, therefore, for holding the feast in question to 
have been Pentecost. 


The Feast of Tabernacles. 


This festival fell in the month Tisri, or October, according to our 
calendar. It was an occasion of festivity and rejoicing over the in- 
gathering of the harvest such as marked the old English “ Harvest 
home.” Josephus calls it foprj dytwrdry xa) peyiorn, and Philo says 
it is fopray peytorn.2 The Rabbis placed this feast first in order of 

1 Ex. xxxiv. 18-24. 


2QOperal,1. Vide Tischendorf. Novwm Testamentum Graece, ed. octava in Jn. v. 1. 
§ Josephus Antig., viii. 4, 1 cf. xv. 3, 3. 
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importance, and the only feast which is called simply an, “ the feast,” 
in the Talmud is this one. Liicke’ and Browne,” therefore, decide 
that the feast xar’ éoy7iv of the Jews was the feast of Tabernacles. 
During the festival the Israelites dwelt in booths of palm branches, 
and the scene in Jerusalem must have been not unlike the streets of 
Naples during the Carnival. This feast, says Ewald, so joyous and 
yet so sacred, the memorial at once of their father’s wanderings in the 
wilderness and of God’s goodness in blessing the labors of the year, 
it was eminently fitting that Jesus should attend.? It is sufficient for 
the present to say that if it can be shown that the feast of Taber- 
nacles was not the greatest of the Jewish feasts, the whole theory of 
Browne and Ewald falls to the ground. 


The Feast of Dedication. 


This feast occurred in the month Chisleu, or our November. 
Petavius is its chief, if not its only, advocate. We may, there- 
fore, dismiss it with scant courtesy, merely saying that there are 
two grave objections to it. First, it was a feast of comparatively 
late institution, was not a religious feast in the strict sense of the 
term, and was on all hands considered an unimportant feast, which 
is amply proved by the fact that it is referred to but once in the 
canonical Scriptures.* Secondly, it was a festival which might be 
observed anywhere. Hither of these facts would make it improbable 
that Jesus should have made a journey to Jerusalem on purpose to 
observe this feast; both together put it quite out of the question that 
he should have done so. 


In addition to the objections which we have found to lie against 
each of the preceding feasts severally, there is one general objection 
which, in the opinion of nearly all the scholars of the present day, is 
quite fatal to them all. John ii. 13 records the first Passover in 
Christ’s ministry, and his visit to Jerusalem. Precisely how long he 
remained we have no adequate means of determining; but it is a fair 
inference from iii. 22, and iv. 1, that he spent some little time— 
probably several months—in Judea. The fourth chapter records his 
journey back to Galilee through Samaria, and his conversation with 
the woman of Sychar by the well of Jacob. When the disciples re- 
turned from the town whither they had gone to buy food, Jesus said 
to them: “Say not ye, There are four months, and then cometh 


1Commentary on John, v. 1. 
Ordo Saeclorum, p. 87. 
Geschichte des Volkes Israel. Band V—Christus und sein Zeit, p. 369. 
John x. 22. 
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harvest? behold, I say unto you, Lift up your eyes, and look on the 
fields: for they are white already to harvest.” The purport of this 
passage is unmistakable. Christ evidently took here an illustration 
from before his eyes, as he so frequently did.! If the harvest were 
four months distant, these words must have been spoken in Novem- 
ber or December, since the harvest begins in Palestine about the first 
of April. A comparison of the Synoptists with John makes it plain 
that Jesus spent some time in Galilee before he went up again to 
Jerusalem, to attend the feast of John v.1.* Hence any and all of 
the feasts thus far considered are wholly out of the question, and 
none of them has any prominent advocate among recent scholars, 
with the exception of Ewald and Ebrard. 


The Day of Atonement. 


A few years ago appeared Caspari’s Hinleitung in das Leben Jesu, 
an acute and learned work, full of ingenious and striking theories. 
He argues with considerable force that the feast of John v. 1 could 
- not have been any one of those festivals which had been selected by pre- 
vious critics, and sums up thus: ‘“‘ We come to the feast of Atonement 
(verséhnungsfest), by a process of elimination whereby all other feasts 
are excluded.” This feast fell on the tenth of Zisri, within five days 
therefore of the feast of Tabernacles. The chronological difficulty 
which was fatal to that feast lies equally against this. In addition 
to this, however, other objections might be urged. Thus, the day of 
Atonement was a day of solemn fasting, and of personal and national 
humiliation before God, not a joyous festival. Secondly, it was not 
at all necessary to go up to Jerusalem to celebrate this day. It must 
be considered improbable to the last degree that this was the feast 
to which reference is made. 


The Feast of Purim. 


Kepler, who originated the Tripaschal theory, was also the first to 
fix upon this comparatively obscure feast as the one mentioned in 


1 Greswell and Alford hold that these words are a merely proverbial expression, not to be 
taken literally, and hence giving us no hint as to the actual time when they were spoken. 
The difficulty with this view, however, is that no such proverb can be shown to have existed, 
and it is not easy to see its appropriateness in the connection, if it did exist. For the view 
taken above, see Lange, Meyer, and commentators generally, on John iv. 35; also Wieseler, 
Chronologische Synopse der vier Evangelien, p. 214, sq., and Robinson’s Harmony, p. 189. 

2 To this period must be assigned the calling of the Twelve (Matt. i, 16, and parallels), a 
somewhat extended circuit of Galilee (Matt. iv. 23), the healing of the paralytic, and other 
events at Capernaum (Mark ii.), quite enough to occupy several months. 
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John v. 1. The feast of Purim, as the name implies,’ was established 
to commemorate the failure of the plot of Haman and the preserva- 
tion of the Jewish nation. It fell upon the fourteenth and fifteenth 
of Adar (March), or Ve-Adar, if it be an intercalary year. On the 
fourteenth of Adar the Jews, of both sexes and of every age, met in 
their synagogues, and listened to the reading of the Megillah, as the 
roll containing the book of Esther is called. Whenever the name of 
Haman occurred, the whole congregation clapped their hands and 
stamped their feet, crying: ‘ Let his name be blotted out! May 
the memory of the wicked rot!” We learn from the Talmud that 
when first instituted the feast was violently opposed : Contra institu- 
tionem festi Purim per Estheram et Mordochaeum, octoginta quinque 
Seniores, quorum plures quam triginta erant Prophetae, cavillabantur 
ut novaturientem contra Legem.? It always remained a mere feast 
of the people, patriotic rather than religious, although it grew in later 
times to a greater importance than it deserved. During the Roman 
occupation it doubtless furnished a sort of saféty-valve for Jewish 
patriotism and indignation, and after the dispersion it seems to have 
been regarded with almost superstitious veneration. Some of the 
Rabbis say in the Talmud that the Law and the Megillah are the 
most valuable parts of the Word of God, and though all else should 
perish enough would remain. The celebration of Purim was marked 
by uproarious and even riotous festivities, such as would have been 
simply disgraceful at any other feast.* ‘‘ Was it for such a vengeful, 
cursing, carousing feast,” asks Caspari, “at which no foreign guests 
were found, that Jesus journeyed to Jerusalem? And did he leave 
the holy city, and remain during the Passover at the Sea of Galilee?” 
The antecedent improbability is certainly very strong, and the evi- 
dence in favor of this feast ought to be correspondingly cogent. 

Hug is the boldest advocate of this feast, and he bases his claims 
- mainly upon this statement: “ No feast was so proper to be called, 
by way of eminence, the Jewish feast as the Purim.”* But we have 
already seen that several critics make a similar assertion respecting 
the feast of Tabernacles. In this, moreover, he is flatly contradicted 
by the majority of scholars, including most advocates of the Tri- 


1°35 from 133, a corruption of a Persian word (bahre, ef. pars), signifying a lot. Cf. 
(Esther iii. 7; ix. 26). Sometimes called ‘‘ Mordecai’s day ” (2 Mac. xv. 36). 
2 Lightfoot, Horae Hebraicae in John, x. 22. 


8 Those who wish may find ample and curious details respecting the celebration of Purim 
in Buxtorf De Synag. Jud., c. 29; Iken Antig. Heb., pp. 334, 335; Smith’s Bible Dict., sub 
voce Purim ; Horne Introd. to the Holy Scriptures, III, 346 sq. In many respects it bears 
aclose resemblance to our own “ glorious Fourth.” 


* Hinleitung in das Neue Testament, Th. II, p. 197. 
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paschal theory. Wieseler, one of the most acute and scholarly of Ger- 
man critics, says categorically that Hug is wrong, and stakes his case 
on another point—the absence of the article before fopr7. If the 
article were genuine, he admits that the unmistakable reference 
would be to the Passover.’ In this he is sustained by Tholuck, who 
says: “The weight of testimony for the reading foprj, without an 
article, is decisive (Griesbach, Lachmann). Were the article genuine, 
we should be compelled to regard the chief festival, that is the Pass- 
over, as the one meant.”? So Olshausen on John v. i: “ The 
Passover, as the principal feast, is usually called the feast.” Lampe 
says: “‘ Pascha apud Hebraeos solet Festum per excellentiam dici.” 
Tittman says: “ Nam per rj» fopriy "Jovdafwy intelliguntur hand dubie 
dies festi paschalis, qui et alias xar’ éoy7v ita appellari solent apud 
Evangelistas.” If it were needful to multiply authorities, citations 
might be added from Hengstenberg, Paulus, De Wette, Meyer, and a 
host of others, on this point. But it isa case in which authorities are 
of little account, because any one gifted with ordinary common sense 
may read the Bible for himself, and he will not be long in doubt as 
to which of the Jewish feasts the greatest prominence is given, both 
‘in the Old Testament and in the New. The fact is, Hug stands com- 
pletely alone, unless sustained by Tischendorf, who in his eighth 
critical edition reads 4 opri, yet in his Synopsis Evangelica follows 
the Tripaschal arrangement. 

Wieseler is a more ingenious and a hardly less strenuous advocate 
than Hug. He argues that the reference in John v. 1 is wholly in- 
definite, and hence must be taken as indicating one of the less im- 
portant Jewish feasts ; for if the Passover had been meant, fopr7 
would have been defined by the article, or by some phrase which 
would have made the reference unmistakable. It is only necessary 
to say to this, that the argument fails if it can be shown that the 
feast is so defined. This point will be discussed farther on. But 
Wieseler is nothing if not a chronologist, and accordingly he supple- 
ments the above argument with an elaborate chronological demon- 
stration that the feast in question must have been Purim. He first 
proves that the feast, whatever it was, occurred in the year 782, 
A. U. C. The fourteenth of Adar fell in that year on Saturday, 
March nineteenth. “In that whole year, he says, “no feast but 
Purim fell on Saturday.” Now in John v. 9, reference is made to a 
Sabbath as coincident with the feast of v.1. Hence the feast must 
have been Purim. Q. E. D.* 


1 Chronologische Synopse, p. 112 sq. 
2 Commentary on John v. 1, Krauth’s translation. 
8 Chronologische Synopse, pp. 218-223. 
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But, in the first place, the coincidence which Wieseler discovers is 
by no means self-evident. It is not definitely stated that the healing 
of the impotent man at the pool of Bethesda occurred during the 
feast; and, so far as the context goes, it may have happened after 
the feast was over. But, granting the coincidence, it only makes 
the case so much the worse; for the feast of Purim never was cele- 
brated on a Sabbath. Bartenora, quoted by Surrenhusius,* says of 
this feast: ‘“‘ Juxta omnium consensum, non faciunt illud die Sabbati.” 
Wieseler partially admits this when he says: “At the time of the 
Mischnah, the fourteenth of Adar might still fallon a Saturday; but 
in this case the reading of the Megillah was postponed till another 
day.” That the fourteenth of Adar might fall on a Saturday does not 
admit of any question, but the point at issue is this:- When the four- 
teenth of Adar fell on a Saturday, was not the feast postponed ? 
Wieseler virtually says, Yes; for the reading of the Megillah consti- 
tuted the essence of the festival. Finally, the “demonstration” is 
completely broken down if Wieseler has selected the wrong year for 
his date. But as the most eminent chronologists differ from three 
to four years respecting the dates of such prominent events as 
Christ’s birth, entrance on his ministry and death, what reliance can 
be placed by us upon so confident an assertion?* Wieseler’s elabor- 
ate theory, built upon so precarious a foundation, is like a pyramid 
resting on its apex—it inevitably topples over. 

The only other consideration of any weight which has been adduced 
in favor of this feast is, that by attending it Jesus would not en- 
counter so large a multitude as at the Passover, and would hence be 
in less danger. This is singularly malapropos. For these crowds of 
Galileans and foreign Jews who attended the Passover were his 
protection. So patent to the Sanhedrim was this fact, that when 
they finally arrested Jesus they were obliged to do it at dead of night 
and by the treachery of one of the disciples. 

It is evident, however, that to answer objections seriatim, while it 
may show each of them separately to be unsatisfactory, does not ne- 
cessarily show that as a whole they are inconclusive; and it is easy 
to cavil at every point in a chain of evidence, which is, after all, 
tolerably convincing. To overthrow the points urged in favor of 
this theory, something at least as strong must be brought against it. 

1 Leges Mischnaicae II, p. 388. 


? The following partial list of authorities on so capital a point as the date of Christ’s birth, 
is significant just here. For 747, A. U. C, Wurm, Ideler, Sepp, Alford, Patritius, Ebrard ; 
for 748, Kepler, Lardner; for 749, Usher, Tillemont, Friedlieb, Browne; for 750, Lamy, 
Bengel, Wieseler, Greswell, Ellicott; and the years 751, 752, 753, have also their ardent ad- 
vocates. Babel is quite outdone in this confusion of tongues. 
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This the opponents of the feast of Purim think that they are able to do. 
In the first place, it is urged that as the feast of Purim, like the day 
of Atonement, was not to be kept in the Capital, but might be 
observed anywhere,’ there seems to be no adequate motive for Christ’s 
going up to Jerusalem to celebrate it. This objection is still further 
strengthened when we consider how improbable it would be that 
Jesus should attend a subordinate festival—one not established by 
divine authority, but a human institution of late origin, and secular 
rather than religious—to the neglect of the chief of the three great 
feasts of the nation. Unless this case be an exception, we are never 
informed that he went up to Jerusalem to attend any feast save those 
enjoined in the Law, and only one instance is recorded of his going 
thither to attend- any feast but the Passover. On the whole, there- 
fore, the Tripaschal theory, though ingenious and plausibly de- 
fended, can hardly be considered satisfactory. 


The Quadripaschal Scheme. 


This also turns largely, though not entirely, upon the feast of John 
v. 1, its advocates contending that the feast in question was a Pass- 
over. This scheme disputes with the Bipaschal the honor of an- 
tiquity. Melito, Bishop of Sardis, and a contemporary of Polycarp, 
says: “ His godhead he evinced by his miracles é tH tpretéa tH meta rd 
Bdzriopa.s” In the probably spurious, but certainly very ancient 
epistle of Ignatius to Trallian, it is said of Christ: “ xat rpets éveavrods 
mpbéas td edayyéhtov . . . éotavpdOy.”’ Trenseus must have held this 
theory, for he says: “ Et post haec iterum secunda vice ascendit in 
diem festum Paschae in Hierusalem, quando paralyticum, qui juxta 
natatoriam jacebat xxxviii annos, curavit.”* The Chronicon Pas- 
chale, an anonymous production belonging to the fifth century, con- 
tains this passage: “rd # totvov mdoya doxet poe onpatvery Evtavba elndy 
peta tadta... el¢‘Iepocddvya.”’ Theodoret also speaks of the duration 
of Christ’s ministry as w¢ zept ta tpéa ern xad fiusov.® 

It is now time to ask, What is the true reading in this passage? 
Tischendorf, in his eighth critical edition, reads 4 fopr7, in which he 
has the support of codices x, C, E, F, H, I, L, M, 4, 33, and about 


1 Cf. Josephus Antig. xi. 6, 13. 

2 John vii. 2,10. One or two Tripaschalists cite John x. 22 as disproving this statement. 
But Jesus did not go up to Jerusalem to attend the feast of Dedication there spoken of, for 
he had been in the city over a month when the feast occurred. 

3 Quoted by Browne, Ordo Saeclorum, p. 84. 

4. Adv. Haeret. II. 39 ed. Grab. (22 ed. Stieren). 

5 II. 1250 ed. Hal. 
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fifty others, of the Sahidic and Coptic versions, and of Cyril, The- 
ophlact and other Fathers. Alford, Tregelles, Griesbach and Lach- 
mann, read simply fopr7, following A, B, D, G, K, and many others, 
Origen and Chrysostom, In the days of Griesbach and Lachmann, 
the weight of textual authority was slightly against the genuineness 
of the article; but the discovery of the Codex Sinaiticus has left the 
evidence about evenly balanced, if it has not turned the scale in 
favor of the article. One of the general principles of textual criti- 
cism, as stated by Canon Westcott, is: ‘“‘ That reading is preferable 
which explains the origin of the others.”* Accordingly fopr7 should 
be preferred to 7 fopry, for it is easier to see why the article should 
have been interpolated than how it could have fallen out if it had 
been originally there. 

But it is urged that the phrase may be definite without the article. 
In Hebrew the article is regularly omitted before substantives ren- 
dered definite by a following genitive or defining phrase.? The same 
usage prevails to some extent in the Septuagint and in the New Tes- 
tament Greek. Thus in Deut. xvi. 13 the LXX render 309 3n f0pr7 
tov oxnvdv, ‘Hyépa tig xevrnxoorqe is found in Tobit II. 1, and 2 Mac- 
cabees xii.32. In Acts xii.3 we have judpar trav afdpuwv, referring un- 
questionably to the Passover, but without the article, while in xx. 6 
we find pera ras jugpas tov afouwv, In Matt. xxvii. 15 and Luke 
xxiii. 17 for is used without the article, yet it refers unmistakably 
to the Passover. But the idiom is not confined to feasts alone. 
*Apyovee téy Satpoviwy in Matt. xii. 24 would be, in classical Greek, 
t@ Gpyovte datpoviwy ; xaprds tH¢ dtxatoobyns would be 6 xaprd¢ dtxatocbyys ;3 
ev Sree mevrexacdexdtw tis Hyepovias would be & t@ éree x. tr. 4.;* dv wddee 
4aBé@ is evidently not in a city of David, but in the city of David, 
1. &, Bethlehem ;° but as zéder is sufficiently defined by the following 
proper name, the article is omitted, after the analogy of the Hebrew. 
Se it is held that in the phrase éopr7j r@v "Jovdaiwy, opt7 is sufficiently 
defined by the following genitive, and that it was quite natural for a 
Hellenistic Jew to follow the idiom of his mother tongue and omit 
the article, the phrase meaning to him the Jewish feast, i. e., the 


1 §mith’s Bible Dictionary,’ sub voce, NEw TESTAMENT, Part III. De Wette states the 
tule thus : “ That reading to which the origin of the others may be traced, is the original.” 
Tischendorf puts it: “ In discrepant readings, that should be preferred which may have been 
the occasion, or which appears to comprise the elements of others.” See on this subject 
Bissell’s Historic Origin of the Bible, pp - 136, 137. 

? Roediger’s Gesenius, 3110, 2; Green’s Heb. Gram. 3 246; Buttman’s Gram. of N. 1. 
Greek, p. 90. Per contra Winer, p. 125. (Thayer's translations.) 

5 James III. 18. 
* Luke III. 1. 

5 Luke IT. 4, 11. 
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Passover. The plausibility of this view is not set asiue by Alford’s 
objection that the passages quoted are none of them from John; for 
John did not write in as pure Greek as Luke, from whom several 
examples are cited. Let us take a parallel case. It is asserted, we 
will say, that a given construction in Plato means thus and so ; and in 
proof of the assertion, similar passages, whose meaning is clear, are 
quoted from Demosthenes, Thucydides, and Xenophon. But, says 
an objector, none of these passages is from Plato! The citations 
abundantly establish the fact that the New Testament writers often 
conformed to the Hebrew idiom instead of to the Greek, which raises 
a presumption that John has done so here. The nature of the case 
admits no stronger proof. 

Taking into consideration, therefore, the possibility of the genuine- 
ness of the article on the one hand, and the probability of a Hebraism 
on the other, the evidence as a whole is slightly in favor of the 
definiteness of the phrase. If the phrase be definite, the most 
natural reference is to the Passover. 

Another consideration in favor of the Quadripaschal theory is 
_ drawn from the parable of the fig tree, Luke xiii. 6-9. It is held 
that the words put into the owner’s mouth, “These three years I 
come seeking fruit on this fig tree, and find none,” are to be inter- 
preted literally, the present tense of %pyouat having all the force of a 
perfect. Most chronologists place these words somewhere about the 
middle of the last year of Christ’s ministry, or just about three years 
after his work had begun. This accords well with the Quadripaschal 
theory. But, unfortunately, as Wieseler has shown, it accords 
equally well with the Tripaschal scheme, since on that hypothesis the 
words were spoken about two years and a half after the beginning of 
the ministry. But one whole year, and parts of two others, are 
often spoken of in Jewish phraseology as “three years.” Hence this 
proof is no proof at all; for, in the words of Wieseler, “Of course we 
have not to understand the rpéa éry as meaning exactly three years, 
neither more nor less, for it would not have suited the character of 
the parable to enter into a calculation of months and days.” ? 

Hengstenberg finds a strong argument for the Quadripaschal 
scheme in the prophecy of Daniel, ix. 24-27, where it is said that the 
Messiah “ shall confirm the covenant with many for one week: and 

1 It is worth while to note just here that ray Iovsaiwy is used as a defining phrase, of the 
Passover three times (John ii. 13; vi. 4; xi. 55), of the Tabernacles once (Jobn vii. 2), and is 
applied to no other feast anywhere in the New Testament. 

2 Chronologische Synopse, p. 202. Meyer quotes approvingly Grotius, who says that the 


“three years” typify the whole time before Christ, guo Deus patientissime expectavit Jue 
daeorum emendatiorem. . 
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in the midst of the week he shall cause the sacrifice and the oblation 
to cease.” This is thought to indicate a period of three and a half 
years for the Messiah’s work. But the whole chronology of Daniel’s 
prophecy is so involved in mystery and beclouded by controversy, 
that to rest a question in New Testament history upon a doubtful 
passage, which in turn is supported by the still more doubtful inter- 
pretation of an obscure Old Testament prophecy, is very much like 
the Indian cosmology, according to which the world rests upon an 
elephant, the elephant upon a tortoise, and the tortoise upon—what? 

The Quadripaschal scheme is open to one serious objection, and but 
one. Hug and Wieseler state it substantially as follows: As Christ 
did not attend the Passover mentioned in John vi. 4, if we suppose 
the feast of v. 1 to have been a Passover, we are also compelled to 
suppose that he absented himself a year and a half from Jerusalem. 
So conspicuous a neglect of Divine worship—a neglect which would 
expose him to universal censure and reproach—is inconsistent with 
our Lord’s avowed subjection to the requirements of the Law. This 
long absence, however, is amply justified by the fact stated in John 
vii. 1. But even if it were not, how is the matter bettered by the 
Tripaschal theory? Attending the feast of Purim could in no sense 
be called “the fulfilling of righteousness,” for such attendance was 
not enjoined in the Law, and, as Hengstenberg justly remarks, it was 
under the Zaw, not under the ordinances of men, that the Son of God 
placed himself. Alford states a little differently what is really the 
same objection. ‘The feast of John v. 1,” he says, “can hardly have 
been a Passover. ... because if so, we should have an interval 
of a whole year between this chapter and the next, which is not 
probable.” As to this gap in John’s history, it is replied that it has 
several parallels. Thus chapter vi relates events that occurred 
about the time of a Passover, and chapter vii begins with the feast 
of Tabernacles, six months later. There is another abrupt transi- 
tion in x. 22, from the feast of Tabernacles to that of Dedication, a 
month later, with no hint as to how the intervening time was 
passed. In short, the objection would have force only in case it 
could be shown that John intended to give a complete history of 
Christ’s life, which would be a task of some little difficulty. A com- 
parison of the four Gospels shows that the year in question was 
passed in Galilee, and its events are described at great length by the 
Synoptists. Not only does tradition assert that John’s Gospel was 
Intended to be supplementary to the other three, but internal marks 
of such a design are plainly discernible throughout. What could be 
more natural than that John should pass over this year spent in 
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Galilee, and treat more particularly Christ’s work in Judea, to which 
the Synoptists had given less prominence?’ 

We have now considered at some length the various chronological 
schemes of our Lord’s life, and it is evident that a dogmatic decision 
in favor of any one of them is not warranted by the facts as we have 
found them. But is it not equally evident that it is unnecessary to 
come to the “ most lame and impotent conclusion ”’ of Alford, that we 
“cannot, with any probability,” decide the question? There are 
pros and cons, probabilities for and probabilities against each theory, 
and absolute certitude is not attainable. But it is by no means an 
impossible task to weigh these probabilities candidly and impartially, 
and to reach a decision that shall be only less than indubitable. The 
choice practically lies between the Tripaschal and the Quadripaschal 
schemes, and the following brief outline of each will help us to our 
choice. We take Dr. Gardiner’s Harmony as a fair representative 
of the one, and Farrar’s Life of Christ as a type of the other. 


QUADRIPASCHAL SCHEME. 
Period J. 
[Time—several months.] 


TRIPASCHAL SCHEME. 
Period I. 
[Time—several months.] 
Christ’s ministry begun by-his baptism. Same as in the Quadripaschal scheme. 
The temptation. Calling of disciples and 
miracle at Cana. Christ goes to Capernaum, 

and thence to Jerusalem. 


Period ITI. 


[Time—one year. ] 


Period II. 


(Time—one year.] 








First Passover in Christ’s ministry. He 
purifies the Temple. The conversation with 
Nicodemus. Teaches in Judea for a time, 
and then returns to Galilee, on the way con- 
versing with the Samaritan woman near 
Sychar. Rejected at Nazareth, he takes up 
his abode at Capernaum, where he works 
many miracles. First tour in Galilee, lepers 
healed. 

Period III. 
[Time—one year.] 

Second Passover; healing of the paralytic. 
Christ returns to Galilee, and calls the Twelve. 
The Sermon on the Mount, and healing of 
Jairus’ daughter. Second tour in Galilee, 
and raising of Widow of Nain’s son. Supper 
at Simon’s house. Stilling of the tempest. 





First Passover, purifying of the Temple, 
and conversation with Nicodemus. Christ 
returns to Galilee by way of Samaria, and 
begins his work there. Calls the Twelve, de- 
livers the Sermon on the Mount, and works 
many miracles. Raising of the Widow of 
Nain’s son, and supper at the house of Simon, 
the Pharisee. A tour in Galilee, after which 
Christ attends the feast of Purim, at Jerusa- 
lem, and heals a paralytic at the pool of 
Bethesda on the Sabbath. Returns at once 
to Galilee. The feeding of the five thousand. 


Period ITI. 
[Time—one year. ] 


Second Passover, spent in Galilee. Christ's 
work at Capernaum, and deepening opposition 





1 Dr. Gardiner divides his Harmony into one hundred and seventy-three sections, in fifty- 
four of which passages from John’s Gospel appear. Of these fifty-four sections, only twenty 
are parallel to passages in the Synoptical Gospels, while only seven treat of the Galilean work 
of Christ. , 
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QUADRIPASCHAL SCHEME. TRIPASCHAL SCHEME. 
Third tour in Galilee ; sending forth of the | of the Jews. Tour in Tyre and Sidon. The 
Twelve; feeding of the five thousand. Transfiguration, and return to Capernaum. 
i The feast of Tabernacles. Christ returns to 
Period IV. 


Galilee. Farewell to Galilee, and feast of 
Dedication. Christ retires to Perea, until the 

Third Passover, which Christ does not at- | death of Lazarus. Retires toEphraim. Last 
tend. Tour in Tyre and Sidon. The Trans- | journey to Jerusalem, and Passion Week. 
figuration. Last visit to Capernaum. Feast 
of Tabernacles; teaches in Jerusalem. Feast 
of Dedication ; retires to Perea. Healing of 
Lazarus; retires to Ephraim. Last journey 
to Jerusalem, and Passion Week. 


[Time—one year. ] 





The greater part of Christ’s ministry was spent in Galilee. The Quad- 
ripaschal scheme allows nearly three years for the events which occur- 
red there, and this time seems none too long. The Tripaschal scheme 
allows less than two years. It is almost impossible to compress the 
history of the Galilean labors of our Lord into this brief space; and 
in order to do it with any show of success, Farrar is obliged to 
assume a return to Galilee after the feast of Tabernacles, of which 
we have no account whatever. The interval between the feasts of 
Tabernacles and Dedication is only about a month, and it is in the 
highest degree improbable that Christ returned to Galilee only to go 
up at once to Jerusalem again. A journey from Jerusalem to Tiberias 
was no light matter in those days, and not to be undertaken except for 
good reasons. In the absence of any assignable motive, and in the 
silence of all the Evangelists, we are justified in saying that such an 
assumption as Farrar’s has not a shadow of evidence in its favor. 

In examining the evidence usually adduced by the advocates of the 
Quadripaschal and Tripaschal schemes, we found it pretty evenly 
balanced between them. But we have now found a new element in 
the problem, which turns the scale in favor of the Quadripaschal 
scheme. It lends itself to all the details of Christ’s life with no 
necessity for ingenious conjectures and forced transpositions of the 
text. The Tripaschal scheme entails upon those who adopt it an in- 
terminable series of difficulties in adjusting these details to the out- 
lines of the theory—difficulties which are almost insuperable. It is 
a well known law of evidence, that of two propositions, that one is 
true which is the easier to be believed when the evidence is all in. 
It involves less difficulty to believe the Quadripaschal scheme than 
to believe any other. Therefore we must believe it to be true. 

But when we have settled upon the outline of our chronological 
scheme, we are not to suppose that the rest is all plain sailing. No 
matter what theory is adopted, there will be many problems to be 
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solved, and many details to be harmonized, to specify which consists 
neither with our present purpose, nor with the limits of this article. 
The student who has gone thus far, however, will find no difficulties 
that he cannot master with the aid of a good Harmony, like Gardin- 
er’s, and of a good commentary, like Meyer’s or Alford’s. At every 
step he will be amazed to find how greatly the discrepancies and ap- 
parent ‘contradictions have been exaggerated; and in the study of 
the Gospels he will find his knowledge and his faith growing with 
equal pace. 

The Gospel writers wrote for their contemporaries, and their object 
was to supply the wants of their own day. From no word of theirs 
can we infer that they so much as suspected their professedly incom- 
plete sketches of their Lord’s life to be “not of an age, but for all 
time”; nor does a rational theory of inspiration compel us to believe 
that they could thus forecast the years. Unlettered men, for the 
most part, they told in simple, artless language the story of their 
Master’s life. The highest art would not have been one-tenth part 
so effective. But this only makes the miracle of inspiration greater. 
How marvellous appears to us now that guiding and inbreathing of the 
. Holy Ghost, which gave to all after time so perfect an account of the 
life and teachings of the Christ, that all ages have with Thomas bent 
the knee, and reverently said, “My Lord, and my God.” 


Henry C. VEDDER. 
New York. 








ANCIENT ATTICA AND ATHENS. 


A GLANCE at the history of ancient Greece teaches a lesson, 
very important for us as Americans to learn, that the real 
greatness of a country depends far less upon its extent of territory, 
its physical advantages, or its wealth, than upon the moral and intel- 
lectual qualities of its inhabitants. The whole land which we call 
Greece, after the Roman name, but which its own people called 
Hellas, was only about two hundred and fifty miles in its greatest 
length, and one hundred and eighty in its greatest breadth. Its entire 
area amounted to little more than twenty thousand square miles, or 
to one third of that of the state of Georgia or Missouri. It was a 
little larger than the continental portion of the present kingdom of 
Greece, since it included Thessaly, which now belongs to Turkey. 
It is true that the ancient Greek race were not confined within these 
narrow limits, since they had colonies, some of which were scarcely 
less celebrated than the parent states, not only in the islands of the 
Aegean, but also in Asia Minor, in the southern part of Italy, and 
on other shores of the Mediterranean, as well as on the Black Sea. 
But while Greece—especially Continental Greece—occupied a 
region so limited, Attica was only a small corner even of this little 
territory. And yet Attica was the brightest spot in that bright land 
of Hellas. For though other districts of Greece had many immortal 
(215) 
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names—as in literature, Homer, Pindar, Herodotus, and authors of 
less note; as in philosophy, Thales, Pythagoras, Heraclitus, Democ- 
ritus, and others, to whom philosophy was indebted for the early 
stages of its development before Athens became its chosen home ; 
and, as in military affairs, Pausanias, Agesilaus, Epaminondas, 
Pelopidas, and other scarcely less illustrious commanders ; yet we may 
say that it was Athens, most of all, that achieved those great things 
which have caused Greece to fill so large and honorable a place in the 
history of the world. 

Now it may, at first view, seem to us absurd to turn our attention 
from the great empires of ancient times which, like the Assyrian, the 
Persian, the Macedonian, or the Roman, extended over considerable 
portions of the known world; or from those of mediaeval or more 
recent periods which, like that of Charlemagne, or Charles the Fifth, 
or Napoleon the First, overawed all Europe; or from those of the 
present day, which well-nigh girdle the earth, and uphold their power 
by hundreds of thousands of soldiers, ready for the field; it may 
seem absurd, we say, to divert our thoughts, in our leisure hours, 
from the contemplation of those colossal powers that made, or now 
make, the nations tremble, to the study of matters pertaining to a 
petty district like Attica, which was less than sixty miles across, in 
any direction; whose whole area was no more than seven hundred 
square miles; and which, tasking itself to the utmost, could never at 
one time bring more than twenty-five thousand armed freemen into 
the field. And yet no one of those great dominions that may have 
stretched from the frozen zone of the north to the burning sands of 
the south, or from the gates of the morning to the farthest shores of 
the west, has done more to conform the taste, the opinions, the speech, 
and the actions of men, to its own standard; no one has done more 
by its example to stimulate men to great deeds, either in arts or 
arms; no one, in a word, has with a more potent hand marked out 
and guided the course of human affairs, or achieved more that the 
Muse of History nas thought worthy of recording for all ages and all 
peoples to read and ponder; than this district of Attica, too small to 
be seen on the map of the world. 

Or it may seem very unwise to turn from the study of the grand 
events and advanced civilization of our own times, in order to contem- 
plate a country whose glory departed, and a people whose very 
existence as a nation ceased, more than two thousand years ago. 
But though in mere nationality Attica is a country of a remote 
antiquity, yet in her intellectual and moral influence she belongs to 
the present. She still survives in our modern civilization; for that 
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which she has left us is not only one of the sources from which this 
civilization has sprung, but also one of the vital forces by which it is 
nourished and sustained. Talk we of Attica as a country only of the 
past? Attica yet exists in the architecture of the most cultivated 
nations. I do not refer to those wondrous structures which still 
stand on her own soil as imperishable monuments of her unrivalled 
genius, but to the grand edifices of modern times, which have been 
constructed in every European metropolis after those Athenian 
models which individuals and nations have, with the greatest care 
and expense, labored to imitate, but which they have tasked them- 
selves in vain toequal. Attica still lives, even in this western world, 
in the public buildings which are the pride of Washington ; in the 
massive Doric columns, the architraves, and frieze, and cornice, and 
pediments, of the Patent Office; and in our magnificent Capitol, con- 
structed in close imitation of the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian orders. 
Attica still lives in sculpture; not only in the precious remains of 
ancient Greek statuary which have been handed down to our times, 
and which still furnish Rome, Florence, and other European capitals 
with some of their greatest attractions, but also in the finest works 
of modern artists, whose study it has been to conform to ancient Greek 
models. Attica still lives, especially in literature—in her own poetry, 
history, philosophy and eloquence, that literature which after the lapse 
of more than twenty centuries is read and studied in nearly all the uni- 
versities, and, I might almost say, by the greater. part of the educated 
men, of the civilized world. And not only in her own literature, but 
she still lives in the thoughts with which her authors have inspired 
the authors of our own age; in the improvements and refinements 
which her language and her writings have impressed on the lan- 
guages and writings of the most cultivated nations ; and in the taste 
and elegance which she has communicated to a host of the most cele- 
brated men of letters and orators, both in other lands and in oar own. 
She breathes in the classic pages of Milton and Burke, and Robert 
Hall, and Coleridge, and De Quincey, and Macaulay, and Gladstone, 
and Webster, and Everett, and Legaré. Attica, then, we repeat it, 
belongs not merely to the past; she is a controlling, animating power 
in the present, pervading, in every part of the civilized world, the 
thoughts and speech of men. Though the rose has been crushed, yet 
the lingering fragrance is diffused all around. Though the splendid 
orb has itself sunk beneath the horizon, yet its glory still brightens 
the sky, and is reflected in the lights of the firmament. 

But, without further general remarks, let us look at this wonderful 
land and city, Attica and Athens, as they were in ancient times. Let 
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us glance at some of their most striking features, and some of the 
chief monuments of their greatness. 

And, first, look at their physical characteristics—the same, in the 
main, then as we find them now. 

In regard to their situation, we may, in passing, say, that the ter- 
ritory of Continental Greece, extending from the thirty-sixth to the 
fortieth parallel of latitude, is contracted nearly midway between 
its northern and southern extremities into the Isthmus of Corinth, 
only five or six miles in width, lying between the Corinthian Gulf on 
the west, and the Saronic on the east. South of the Isthmus is the 
Peloponnesus, now called the Morea; and north of the Isthmus are 
the small states of Central Greece, of which Attica is the most east- 
ern, and nearly midway between the northern and southern limits of 
Hellas. It is a peninsula, in the form of a triangle, of which the 
base is the northern, or northwestern boundary of the district; the 
apex is the southern point of land extending into the Aegean ; and 
the two sides are washed by the sea—the eastern by the Aegean, 
and the western, or southwestern, by the Saronic Gulf. This penin- 
sula opens on the north on Central or Continental Greece; and on 
the northwest corner, a neck of land extending southwest, and com- 
prising the districts of Megaris and Corinth, connects Attica with 
the Peloponnesus. 

If, now, without considering further the situation of Attica, we 
look at its other physical features, we see that perhaps not more than 
half of its area is susceptible of cultivation, and that the remain- 
ing portion is occupied by mountain ranges, some of them rising to 
the height of three or four thousand feet, of which Cithaeron 
and Parnes extend across all the northern part of the country from 
east to west, and cover, with their branches, nearly the whole of 
the upper portion of the state. Most of the lower, or narrower 
part of the peninsula, called the sea-shore, consists also of rocky ele- 
vations ; those on the southwestern coast swelling into the mountain 
range of Hymettus, which extends northward far into the interior of 
the state, at right angles with the range running across the upper 
district. And between these, as a kind of connecting link, a few 
miles from the northeastern coast, is another line of mountains, called 
Pentelicus. And again, some miles west of Hymettus, another lower 
ridge called Aegaleos runs parallel with it, from the sea towards 
Parnes on the north. 

Inclosed by these various chains of mountains are the plains of 
Attica, on which its teeming population lived. The principal of these 
plains are four; two on the eastern, and two on the western side of 
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the country. Between Hymettus on the west, the sea on the east, 
Pentelicus on the north, and the rugged hills of the sea-coast on the 
south, is the region called Mesogaea, or Midland, partly level, and 
partly of an undulating surface. On the northeast is the historic 
plain of Marathon, some twenty miles from Athens, bounded on the 
east (or southeast) by the Aegean, and on the other sides by Parnes 
and Pentelicus, so that its form is somewhat like a crescent, the 
horns of which are promontories extending into the sea. The plain 
stretching between these points, along a semicircular bay, is about 
six miles in length, and in the central part two miles in width. In 
the northwestern part of Attica is the Thriasian plain, on which 
was the celebrated town of Eleusis, on a beautiful bay of the same 
name, at the head of the Saronic Gulf. And southeast of this, sepa- 
rated from it by the range of Aegaleos, is the still more famous 
plain of Athens, to which, in connection with its renowned city, we 
will presently refer. 

The mountains of Attica are rugged, rocky and bare, or partially 
covered with vegetation and low shrubs; or with the dwarf oak, len- 
tisk, and arbutus ; or, in some places, with the pine. But few large 
trees are found, though in ancient times they seem to have been 
more plentiful. 

The geological formation of the region is limestone, from which the 
ancient inhabitants constructed many of their private walls and 
dwellings, as well as their military defences. In different parts of 
the district are mines of rich marble, which, almost at their very 
doors, supplied the architect and the sculptor with an abundance of 
the best material for the execution of their designs. That of Pentel- 
icus, twelve or fifteen miles from Athens, wasthe most highly valued, 
equalling in fineness, purity and splendor, the quarries of Paros. In 
the southern part of Attica were the silver mines of Laurium, which 
were a source of great wealth to the ancient state. 

The soil of Attica, even where it is arable, is very thin; and in 
many parts rocks project above the surface, or stones lie thickly 
scattered over it. The streams are few and small; and rain, in the 
latter part of spring and in summer, seldom falls. In the most flour- 
ishing period of ancient Attica, the land never yielded grain enough 
for the consumption of the inhabitants. The chief products then, as 
now, were olives, figs, grapes and honey; and all these were of 
excellent quality. 

Of the climate of the country it is hardly possible to say too much 
in praise. The atmosphere is not only invigorating, but it is so clear 
and transparent, and the skies are so bright, and the moon and the 
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stars so brilliant, as to awaken in the mind of the visitor to this land 
strange emotions of wonder and delight. 

Nor is it easy to conceive of a region of greater beauty. As the 
stranger gazes for the first time on the varied forms of mountains 
and hills and plains; on the neighboring seas, with their numerous 
islands, lifting high their gray, craggy, and precipitous peaks from 
the sparkling waters beneath toward the azure skies above ; and as 
he sees all these objects bathed in a flood of light, intermingling here 
and there with the shades of the trees, or the deeper shadows of the 
mountains, he almost imagines that he dreams, or that some enchanted 
scene has been opened to his view. 

Now these natural peculiarities of Attica, to which we have just 
referred, had an important influence on the character of its inhabi- 
tants. Life passed amid their mountains and hills tended to make 
them robust, hardy and brave. The poverty of their soil urged them 
to the practice of industry and frugality. Their long line of sea- 
coast, with its excellent harbors, and the deep waters that surrounded 
their narrow peninsula, smiling in the rays of the sun and dotted 
with the loveliest islands, inclined them to navigation and commerce, 
which, in turn, not only brought to them the wealth and civilization 
of other lands, but also made them enterprising, adventurous, and 
daring ; while the various scenes which nature had spread out above and 
around them, filled their minds with images of beauty and grandeur, 
and refined their taste. 

But after this general view of Attica, let us look at Athens, with 
its surroundings ; first, at some of its physical peculiarities, and then 
at some of the works which illustrated the genius of its inhabitants. 
Let us survey the city, and the region around it, from which so 
mighty and so permanent an influence has gone forth, as they pre- 
sented themselves to the eye of the Athenian in the age of Demos- 
thenes, or about three hundred and thirty years before Christ. Let 
us imagine that at this period we take our stand on the summit of 
the citadel, or Acropolis, which, from its strong position is the spot 
on which the city was originally built, and around which it was 
gradually extended. This is an oblong rock, rising up almost per- 
pendicularly a hundred and fifty feet above the ground at its base, 
and three hundred feet above the level of the sea. The summit is a 
small plain, about five hundred feet in width from north to south, and 
a thousand feet in length from east to west. From this high plat- 
form the ancient Athenian must have contemplated the magnificent 
prospect with inexpressible pride and admiration. Around you is 
the extensive plain of Athens, twelve or fifteen miles from north to 
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south, and seven or eight from east to west, with several rocky ele- 
vations rising abruptly fromit. The plain is bounded by separate 
chains of mountains on all sides but the southern, and on that side is 
the sea, with its islands and their lofty ridges; and, beyond the 
waters, in the distance, is the mainland, with its blue mountain 
summits. 

But having glanced at these principal features, let us take a more 
minute survey of the scene before us. Those most remote mountains 
to which we have just alluded, to the southwest, beyond the Saronic 
Gulf, are in Argolis, the eastern district of the Peloponnesus. Those 
farthest to the northwest are in the little state of Megaris. Between 
them, to the west, you see the mountains of Corinthia, and among 
them one standing by itself, nearly two thousand feet in height, on 
the top of which is a strongly fortified town, called Acrocorinthus, 
or citadel of Corinth. This famous summit, though forty-five miles 
from you, as you stand on the Athenian Acropolis, is distinctly visible. 
That considerable island, eighteen miles distant, immediately south 
of you, in the gulf, with its high peaks and varied outline, is Aegina, 
for a long time the commercial rival of Athens. That nearer island 
which you see, only seven or eight miles to the southwest, just be- 
yond the Piraeus, or port-town of Athens, and separated from it by 
a strait only two or three miles in width, so that the island almost 
seems to you a part of Attica, is Salamis. It extends some nine or 
ten miles from north to south, and its breadth is nearly the same. 
But though so small, it proudly lifts its hills aloft, as if conscious of 
its imperishable renown. After the time of Solon, it was politically 
a part of Attica. And the insignificant islet which you see on this 
side of Salamis, or between it and the Piraeus, is Psyttaleia, so famous 
as the spot where Xerxes, in the great naval battle between himself 
and the Athenians, stationed his choicest troops, and where Aristides 
cut them to pieces. 

But to confine our survey to the mainland of Attica, or to that 
part of it in sight from the Acropolis, this range which limits our 
view on the east is Hymettus, famous for its delicious honey, and 
still more an object of interest on account of the scenes of beauty it 
presents at the setting of the sun, when its whole surface seems to be 
overspread with a veil of gold, which soon changes to a mantle of 
violet, and then of purple, beneath the shadows of approaching night. 
That lower range, extending northward from the straits of Salamis, 
and hemming in the Athenian plain on the west, is Aegaleos. The 
more distant chains which bound the prospect on the north and north- 
east, with peaks somewhat more abrupt and distinctly defined, are 
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Parnes and Pentelicus. But these several ranges within our view 
seem to meet, or to be separated from one another only by depres- 
sions and narrow intervals of level ground, and to form around the 
plain, except on the side open to the sea, one extended and mighty 
rampart of defence, with vacant spaces, or gateways here and there, 
through which the Athenian armies may go forth to battle. The 
city of Athens is not exactly in the centre of this plain, but towards 
its eastern side and southern extremity, not more than three miles 
from the base of Hymettus, and only three or four miles from the sea. 

But your attention is also arrested by the abrupt elevations to 
which I have alluded in the plain itself. One of these is the Acropolis 
on which we stand. About a mile northeast of it, just without the 
walls of the ancient city, is Lycabettus, a conical hill of solid rock, 
several hundred feet higher than the Acropolis, and approaching so 
nearly to a point, that there is orly room on the top for what is now 
the little chapel of Saint George. This remarkable mountain is very 
steep, and can be ascended only along a winding path by travellers 
on foot. It was related in Attic mythology that the goddess Minerva, 
wishing to make a present to Erichthonius, an ancient king of Attica, 
on the day of his birth, brought through the air from a place called 
Pallene, where she had a temple, this lofty hill, and let it fall where 
it now stands, that it might be a perpetual bulwark to her city. 
Without vouching for the truth of the story, we can only testify that, 
though Minerva no longer guards her favorite city, yet this monarch 
of the Athenian hills, which every traveller gazes upon and remem- 
bers with delight, still keeps watch over it, announcing now, as of 
old, to the dwellers beneath, the first shining of the morning sun, 
and reflecting from his blazing crown of rock the last rays of the 
setting orb. 

But looking in the direction opposite to Lycabettus, the eye at 
once rests on another lofty eminence of about the same height as the 
Acropolis (from which we are taking our survey), nearly half a mile 
from us, to the southwest. This is the hill of Musaeus, the spot 
where the early Greek bard of that name, is said to have lived and 
to have been buried. This hill, now called the Museum, is rounded, 
sloping, and cultivated on the side towards the city, but rocky and 
precipitous on the side towards the sea. It is now surmounted by a 
conspicuous monument of white marble, erected to Philopappus, a 
Syrian, in the reign of the Roman Emperor Hadrian. This eminence 
is just within the walls of the ancient city. 

Connected with this, there extends northward for more than a 
quarter of a mile a lower range of hills, including the Pnyx and the 
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hill of the Nymphs. The rocky elevation called the Pnyx is lower 
than the Acropolis, and some five hundred yards directly west of it. 
This, as the name implies, is the (ancient) place of the crowded assem- 
blies of the Athenian people. Their meetings are held in the open 
air, and, in the hot season of the year, generally in the early morn- 
ing. The part of the hill set apart to this object is almost a semi- 
circle, and occupies some twelve thousand square yards, the ground 
gently sloping from the point where the speaker stands towards the 
valley on the northeast. The upper side, or diameter of the semi- 
circle, is the solid rock, hewn perpendicularly into a wall, about 
a hundred and twenty yards in length; and midway in this line of 
wall, and part of the same rock, there projects into the sloping area 
a rectangular block or platform, with three steps leading up to it, 
and, at each end of it, six other steps, ascending to a higher and 
smaller platform in the rear. This is what is called the bema; that 
is, the pulpit or rostrum; and from this high point, in full view of 
their beautiful and glorious city, the orators, inspired by the memories 
of the past, and by the monuments which they behold all around 
them of their country’s greatness, speak to the Athenian citizens, as- 
sembled in the sloping area before them. Here Pericles, for more 
than thirty years, swayed the gathered people; and here, to say 
nothing of the other great Athenian orators, Demosthenes delivers 
those imperishable harangues which the critics of all succeeding ages 
have regarded as the finest specimens of merely human eloquence. 
East of the Pnyx, and separated from it only by a narrow valley, 
scarcely more than wide enough for the road that passes through it, 
is another hill of bare rock, or slightly covered with vegetation, 
rising from ten to thirty feet abruptly from the ground, and looking 
like some huge fungus or excrescence growing upon the surface. 
This is the famous Areopagus, or Hill of Mars, about equidistant 
from the Pnyx and the Acropolis. As it is so near the Acropolis— 
separated from it only by a narrow hollow—the Persians under 
Xerxes chose it as a fit point from which to make a successful 
attack on the citadel. The length of the hill is about two hundred 
and twenty-five or two hundred and thirty yards; the average 
breadth is perhaps half of this measure. It gradually slopes 
towards the valley lying west of it, between it and the Pnyx. It 
is on the higher, or eastern part of the hill nearest the Acropolis, 
that the most celebrated court of the Athenians, taking its name 
from the hill, (anciently) holds its sessions, in the night-time and 
in the open air. Sixteen steps, cut out of the solid rock, lead up 
to the renowned platform where justice is dispensed. Traces of 
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the seats, hewn also from the rock, on which the judges sat, may 
still be seen. 

Only a few yards from this place of judicature—at the northeast 
angle of this Hill of Mars—is the sanctuary of the goddesses called 
the Furies, in a fit place for the worship of such divinities—a sanc- 
tuary consisting of no temple, but simply of a chasm deep and gloomy, 
in a fissure of the rock ; and in the depths of the cavern is a spring 
of dark water, a fit element too for the refreshment of those deities, 
daughters of night, that were represented as issuing from their in- 
fernal abodes, holding a flaming torch in one hand, and brandishing a 
scourge of snakes in the other, for the purpose of tormenting the guilty. 

But the Areopagus is especially interesting to the Christian as the 
place from which the apostle Paul preached the gospel to the idola- 
trous Athenians, while around him, in full view, were almost innu- 
merable temples, shrines and statues of the heathen divinities. 

But after surveying these more prominent features of the scenery 
in and around Athens, our attention is attracted to a beautiful belt 
of green, stretching along nearly the whole length of the plain, darker 
than the grass and grain of the fields, and, unlike them, preserving its 
color amid the heat of summer and the cold of winter. This is the 
verdure of those olive groves which add so much not only to the 
wealth of the Athenians, but also to the beauty of their landscape. 
And, intermingling with these and beyond them, thickly scattered 
along the plain, on the hills, and on the gentle slopes of the moun- 
tains, the delighted eye rests on vineyards and gardens and groves of 
plane-trees. 

But, as we look at these various objects, our attention is arrested 
by a rivulet, not more than a half of a mile to the east of us, gleaming 
in the sun and winding along through the valley over its gravelly 
bed. This is the Ilissus, which rises in the mountains of Hymettus, 
and, running by the city on the east, flows for a mile or two to the 
southwest, and, except when it is swollen by heavy rains, loses itself 
in the sandy soil. But though so small indeed to the eye, it is as 
great to the mind as those mightier rivers that waft the commerce 
and the navies of the world. Often have we crossed it at a single 
step, but contemptuously never; for though it has not force enough 
to make its way to the sea, yet it has made its way into the world’s 
literature ; and the wide and deep current of its fame has flowed down 
to our times, and will flow onward still. 

And, rising in the mountains of Parnes in the north, another and 
larger stream, but yet only a perennial brook, runs about two miles 
distant from the Acropolis, on’ the other or west side of the city, 
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through olive groves—in the irrigation of which its waters are divided 
into several streamlets — and then turning to the southeast, falls 
into the bay of Phalerum. On its banks, a mile or more from the city 
walls, and just beyond the Outer Ceramicus, which is filled with the 
tombs and monuments of illustrious Athenians, is the famous Academy 
of Plato, surrounded by shrines and statues, in a beautiful grove of 
olive and plane-trees. Here Aristotle, and perhaps Demosthenes, 
with other aspiring Grecian youth, listened to the unfolding of those 
doctrines of the great philosophers, which, through all the intervening 
centuries, have influenced the opinions of educated men. But only 
the supposed site of the Academy is now pointed out. 

But, linked with nearly all these objects, of which we are supposing 
that the-ancient Athenian is taking a survey from his citadel, there 
are, in his mind, associations of the deepest interest. If he turns his 
eye towards the mountains of the Peloponnesus, or of Corinth, 
he is reminded not only of grand historical events, but also of the 
ancient cities and the early times, in which were laid the scenes of 
those great dramas which he has so often seen acted in his theatre, 
and which have stirred his soul to its very depths. If he looks 
towards Pentelicus, on the northeast, he thinks not merely of the 
mountain range, but also of that plain of Marathon beyond it, on the 
sea, where ten thousand Athenians vanquished and put to flight a 
hundred thousand chosen warriors of the Persian empire. If he 
surveys the hills and straits of Salamis, in full view, his bosom swells 
with pride as he thinks of the glory his country gained when Xerxes, 
mightiest monarch of the earth, with perhaps three millions of men 
under his command, leaped, in rage and dismay, from the throne on 
which he sat on the shores of those straits, as he saw his navy sunk 
or disabled, and his best troops routed and slaughtered by a few 
thousand Greeks; and when he fled back, in despair of ever conquer- 
ing the heroes of Hellas. And so, too, other objects in the scenery 
which the Athenian daily contemplates are fraught with glorious 
memories. 

Let us now, from the same point of observation, look at some of 
the works which man has produced around us, either for utility or 
ornament, as they anciently presented themselves to the eye of 
the Athenian. 

And first, we see a strong wall of stone or brick, extending entirely 
around the city proper, in a circuit of seven or eight miles; and then 
two walls parallel to each other, branching off from it, and running 
in a southwesterly direction to the Pireus. This port-town is from 
four to five miles from the upper city, and is situated on a high and 
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rocky peninsula, projecting into the sea. This peninsula also, with its 
three land-locked harbors, is entirely enclosed by a wall of about the 
same extent as that which encompasses Athens, built by Themistocles, 
of stone, soon after the battle of Salamis. This unites with the walls 
we have just mentioned as running down from Athens. Thus the en- 
tire walls surrounding the upper city and the port, with the connecting 
links—being probably not less than twenty-two or three miles in 
length, twelve or fourteen feet in thickness, and sixty feet in height, 
and flanked with frequent towers—present an aspect grand and im- 
posing. Though projected and begun by Themistocles, they seem to 
have been finished in the administration of Pericles. The parallel 
walls which connect Athens and the Pirseus are five hundred and fifty 
feet distant from each other, and between them is a street lined with 
houses on each side, and thus linking the towns at the two extremities 
into one common city. Along this walled highway, especially in times 
of war and intense excitement, news either of the victory or defeat of 
the Athenian squadrons, communicated from house to house, is sent 
from the harbor to the upper city almost as rapidly as if it were 
flashed along the wires of the telegraph. But of all these fortifica- 
. tions only here and there a trace is now found; and the space enclosed 
within the walls, between the city proper and the port, once so full 
of life, is now, for some four miles, almost entirely unoccupied by 
buildings. 

Let us now go within the walls and look at the (ancient) 
city’ itself. With the exception of its public grounds and public 
edifices, its appearance is not very attractive. ‘Its streets are 
narrow and crooked.” They are not lighted, and are not gener- 
ally paved. Its private houses are cheap, made of wood, of sunburnt 
bricks or of stone, and commonly of but one story; though, in many 
of them, an upper story projects over the lower. They are not often 
painted, but are sometimes covered with a kind of stucco. Nor are 
they generally furnished with glass windows, but light and air are 
admitted through an opening in the roof. 

But let us take a view of some of the public buildings of the city. 
Its architecture, together with its sculpture, after ages of gradual 
development, attained its greatest excellence in the time of Pericles. 

1 In regard to the populousness of Athens, it may be said that, at its most flourishing 
period, it probably had, including the Pireus, 150,000 or 175,000 inhabitants. Xenophon 
tells us that it had, in his day, 10,000 houses. The entire population of Attica, at this time, 
was perhaps over half a million, 400,000 of whom were slaves, employed chiefly in mining and 
in agricultural labor. The number of citizens, or of those who were entitled to vote, was not 


much more than 20,000. Of these, those who lived in the rural districts of Attica had the 


same political privileges as those who resided in the city, and were equally regarded as 
Athenian citizens. 
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Nor was there any considerable decline in these arts for several gen- 
erations. Let us, then, begin our survey with the Theatre of Bac- 
chus. He was regarded by the Athenians as the patron deity of the 
drama. This theatre is at the southeast of the Acropolis, and occu- 
pies partly theslope of the hill descending from it, and partly the level 
ground beneath. The rows of seats for the spectators are cut out of 
the solid rock, and rise in concentric circles above one another along 
the hill. On the level, below the spectators, and in front of them, 
is the orchestra, or place assigned to the chorus, of circular form; 
and beyond this, and elevated about twelve feet above it, is the stage, 
supported by columns, and variously adorned. The building has no 
roof, but when necessary, an awning. It is capable of accommodating 
thirty thousand persons. Here are performed those celebrated 
dramas, some of which have come down to our day, and even now 
delight multitudes of readers. With the Athenians, the early morn- 
ing is the time for theatrical exhibitions. It seems quite certain 
that women were permitted to be present at tragic, but not at comic 
representations. Of this theatre, the marble pavement of the 
orchestra; the marble chairs and seats designed for distinguished 
personages ; portions of the stage and of the aisles, with their stone 
steps; and large fragments of masonry, and columns and statues, still 
remain, to attest the original grandeur of this wonderful structure. 

Now let us pass northward, by the east end of the Acropolis, 
through a way called-the Street of Tripods, from the fact that it 
is lined with monumental structures, or small but beautiful temples, 
surmounted by brazen tripods, dedicated to Bacchus by those who have 
at their own expense trained the choruses, which have gained the prizes 
in the musical contests of the theatre. One of these little temples 
still remains, called the Monument of Lysicrates, a circular build- 
ing thirty-four feet in height from the base, “covered by a cupola 
which is supported by six Corinthian columns.” 

We will now direct our course to the northeastern part of the city, 
where, on an elevated plain, stands the Theseum, or Temple of 
Theseus, built by Cimon, to which he is said to have brought from 
the island of Scyros, 469 B. C., the bones of Theseus, whom the 
Athenians venerate as the great Aitic hero and legislator. It is 
built of white marble, in the Doric style. Though not of half the 
size of the Parthenon, its symmetry and beauty are equally striking. 
Its length, on the pavement on which its pillars rest, is one hundred 
and four feet, its breadth forty-five, and its height, to the upper 
angle of the pediment, thirty-one. It is surrounded with columns, 
thirteen on each side, and six at each end. The pediments and the 
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frieze are adorned with the finest sculptures, illustrating the ex- 
ploits of Theseus and Hercules. Like the other Grecian temples, its 
walls contain no windows, and no side doors; and light is admitted 
only through the doors at the ends, and through an opening in the 
roof. This temple has been less affected by the ravages of time 
than any other in Athens. Viewed from a little distance, it looks as 
perfect as a recent edifice. Inspecting it more closely, we see it has 
been somewhat shattered and mutilated; and the sculptures have 
either disappeared or been greatly injured. 

From this spot we will pass south into the narrow valley lying 
between the Pnyx and Areopagus, and opening into a wider valley 
between the Museum and the Acropolis. In the valley bounded by 
these four hilis is the Agora, or market-place. It is somewhat in 
the form of an ellipse, its greatest length being five or six hundred 
yards. A mere glance at this ancient spot would have shown 
one that it was not simply a place for the buying and selling of meat 
and vegetables, and other articles of food, but a public ground, upon 
the adornment of which much care and money had been bestowed. It 
is almost surrounded by porches, or rather colonnades, the most 
famous of which is the Painted Porch, as it is called, which has in 
front a row of columns, and in the rear, a wall on which paintings 
have been placed—especially a representation of the battle of Mar- 
athon. It is from this stoa, or porch, that the sect of philosophers 
called Stoics took their name, because here Zéno, their master, in the 
latter part of the fourth century B. C., was in the habit of dis- 
coursing to his disciples; others of whom the apostle Paul, centuries 
afterwards, encountered on his visit to Athens. Around the Agora 
are also other elegant structures, used for civil purposes. Here also 
are many statues of heroes; and in the central part, at the point 
where all the roads of Attica meet, and from which distances are 
reckoned, is the altar of the twelve Olympian gods. In this famous 
place of public gathering, Socrates used to spend the early part 
of the day in conversation and discourse. But all the magnificent 
porticoes and splendid adornments of this grand place of Athenian 
resort have disappeared. 

Without lingering longer around the various temples, and public 
buildings and statues, which we contemplate with admiration on 
every side of us, let us now turn east from the market-place, and 
ascend again the summit of the Acropolis, accessible, as we see, only 
on this westernend. Before us is the grandest architectural display 
of which it is possible to conceive. The huge rock we are to climb 
on this western slope is one hundred and sixty-eight feet in breadth. 
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Of this space, the central part is occupied by a flight, seventy feet 
in width, of sixty marble steps, through the middle of which a road 
for carriages passes. At the top of the steps stand the celebrated 
Propylaea, constituting, as the name implies, “the gateway” to the 
citadel. This wonderful structure is regarded as one of the glories 
of the age and administration of Pericles. It is built of white 
marble, in the highest style of Athenian art, occupies the most 
commanding position—standing on the lofty brow of the Acropolis— 
and extends nearly one hundred and seventy feet in length, or entirely 
across its western end. It is in the form of a magnificent temple, 
with wings projecting thirty feet in front, on each side of the upper 
part of the flight of marble steps, each wing having a Doric colon- 
nade. The centre of the edifice has a western portico, forty-three 
feet in depth, and, four steps above it, an eastern portico—the 
eastern facing the interior, or the summit of the Acropolis—and 
each portico has a front of six fluted columns of the Doric order, 
four-and-a-half feet in diameter, and twenty-nine feet in height, sup- 
porting an ample pediment, eighty feet in length. And, in the 
western portico, at right angles, with the Doric colonnade in front, 
are three Ionic columns, standing on each side of the carriage-way 
which intersects this central part of the building. As, then, in your 
ascent, having passed through the western portico, you reach the 
eastern colonnade of this grand gateway, the glories of the Acrop- 
olis, covered with temples and statues, and other works of art, all 
bathed in the brightest and most transparent atmosphere, burst at 
once upon your wondering gaze. Before you, just to the right, on 
the highest ground, is the Parthenon, the most famous structure in 
the Pagan world, consecrated to the worship of the virgin goddess 
Minerva, the tutelary deity of Athens. It was completed under the 
administration of Pericles, 438 B, C. It is built of the purest white 
marble of Pentelicus, on a foundation of limestone. It is of the Doric 
style; two hundred and twenty-eight feet in length; one hundred and one 
feet in breadth on the upper step of the pavement on which the pillars 
rest; “and sixty-six feet in height, to the top of the pediment.” It has 
eight massive columns at both the western and eastern front; and, 
in the rear of these, two steps above, six columns more; with seven- 
teen on each side. The frieze, extending around the entire building, 
as well as the pediments, is magnificently adorned with figures, in 
high relief, of gods and heroes, elaborately wrought, under the eye 
of Phidias, by the first sculptors of the age. Within the cella are 
two vast chambers, but of unequal size, with rows of columns, on 
which the ceiling rests. In one of these grand apartments is a colos- 
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sal statue of the gooddess, the work of Phidias, forty feet high, 
made of ivory and adorned with gold. Portions both of the exterior 
and of the interior of the edifice, and also of the statues and figures, 
are enriched with brilliant colors. But evidently it was not the de- 
sign that the attention of the beholder should be confined to 
any of the various decorations of the bailding, but rather that he 
should be profoundly impressed with the simplicity and awful gran- 
deur of the entire temple. 

A few yards to the northwest of the Parthenon, we see another 
statue, called Minerva Promachus, or Minerva, Champion of the 
Athenians, in which she is represented as arrayed in full armor. 
This grand and imposing figure is of bronze, seventy feet in height. 
Towering above the temples that are near, it is the first object that 
catches the eye of the navigator as he approaches Athens from the 
sea. It is related that it frightened away Alaric, the leader of the 
Goths, when, A. D. 395, he had come to plunder the Acropolis. 

A little north of the Parthenon, we see another scarcely less famous 
building, called the Erechtheum, or temple in honor of King Erech- 
_theus (or Erechthonius). It is regarded as the finest specimen of 
the Ionic style. The spectator gazes with intense wonder and de- 
light upon its general beauty, and then upon the exquisite workman- 
ship of the columns and doors, and architraves and cornices, and 
indeed, of every member of this elaborate structure. 

But turning off our attention from these grander works, we see 
that this whole summit of the Acropolis has been consecrated to art 
in its highest forms of beauty. But among these creations of genius . 
we have now no more time to linger. 

Of the smaller temples, and of the altars and statues, and other 
productions that once adorned the ancient citadel, whatever still re- 
mains, after all the ravages of war and of the elements, and all the 
depredations of antiquaries and virtuosos, is now, for the most part, 
treasured in the museums of Athens or of other European capitals. 

Of the Parthenon, a large part of the exterior is yet standing. The 
_ columns at the west front still raise their magnificent forms erect and 
entire, as well as most of those on each side. The others were thrown 
down by an explosion of gunpowder, in the seventeenth century, after 
they had so long withstood the storms and corrosions of time. Most 
of the roof has disappeared; but that at the west front, with the 
pediment, yet remains; so that the structure, as you view it from 
this end, presents the appearance of a standing edifice—mutilated 
indeed, but grand and glorious still. 

Of the Erechtheum, a considerable portion continues to occupy its 
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ancient position, to mock the pride of modern men, who have toiled 
in vain to rival its yet unapproachable beauty. 

And just without the interior of the Acropolis, on the western 
brow, and on the left hand side as you descend, the little but grace- 
ful Ionic temple of Wingless Victory, which at some time, nearly two 
centuries ago, was thrown down, has been restored, on its ancient site 
and to its ancient form. 

But of the city generally, as well as of the Acropolis, we may say 
that we have referred only to the most celebrated structures. But 
edifices of scarcely less note and of exquisite workmanship were seen 
on every side; while statues, which have furnished the sculptors of 
succeeding ages with their finest models, adorned every public place 
and almost every street. In other parts of Attica, too—especially 
at Eleusis and Sunium—were temples of surpassing magnificence. 

Nor have we alluded to the splendid additions which were made to 
Athenian art after the period of Demosthenes, one of which, to say 
nothing of the rest, was the temple of the Olympian Jupiter, begun 
by Pisistratus, but finished by the Roman Emperor Hadrian, nearly 
seven hundred years afterwards, built of Pentelic marble, in the ° 
Corinthian style, three hundred and twenty-four feet in length and 
one hundred and seventy-one in breadth, with twenty columns on 
each side and ten in front, six and a half feet in diameter, and more 
than sixty feet in height, several of which still stand to remind the 
beholder of the grandeur of the ancient edifice and of the ancient city. 

We may here add that, while in Grecian architecture the varied 
excellence is so obvious as to be at once recognized by the intelligent 
observer, there are other elements of beauty and perfection—such, 
for example, as the Doric system of slight, and, at first view, 
altogether imperceptible deviation from straight horizontal lines, and 
of the formation of the most “ delicate convex curves ”—which, until 
within a very recent period, have escaped the most practised eye. 

We have not now time to refer to the art of painting among the 
Athenians, of which less is known than of their architecture and 
their sculpture; though, under such masters as Apollodorus, Zeuxis 
and Parrhasius, we may suppose that it attained a scarcely inferior 
degree of excellence. 

But of none of these arts in which they have been the teachers and 
patterns of the world; nor yet of their military achievements, which 
have been the theme of subsequent historians of almost every age ; 
of none of these great things had the Athenians so much cause to be 
proud as of their noble literature, which in the department of poetry , 
could boast of such names as Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Aris- 
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tophanes, and of many others scarcely, if at all, inferior to them; in 
history, of Thucydides and Xenophon; in philosophy, of Plato and 
Aristotle ; and in oratory, of Lysias, Isocrates, Aeschines and Demos- 
thenes, to say nothing of others; of that literature which, even at 
the present day, exercises a potent influence over men, and is the 
standard of appeal in matters of taste. 

But, if the Athenians had so much reason to congratulate them- 
selves upon their achievements as they appeared to themselves, how 
would their bosoms have glowed with patriotic pride could they have 
looked down through the centuries, even to our day, and seen not 
only the moulding and controlling influence of their other arts, but 
the chief universities and schools of the world acknowledging the 
transforming, refining and elevating tendency of their language and 
literature also, and vying with one another in the study of them; in 
a word, could they have seen the homage which the most enlightened 
nations of the earth have paid, and perhaps to the end of time will 
pay, to Athenian genius and Athenian culture. 

But of all that can be said to the honor of Athens, that is the chief 
‘ praise and the most enduring glory, that her language was chosen by 
Infinite Wisdom as the tongue, through the medium of which should 
be given to mankind the doctrines and precepts of the New Testament 
revelation. 

Let us then, in our institutions of learning, encourage more and 
more the study of the language and literature of ancient Athens. 
Let us remember that, as those who would attain perfection in what 
are termed the arts of design must study them as they appear in 
their glory on Grecian or Italian soil, so those who would reach the 
highest possible excellence in that greatest of all arts—the art of 
clothing thought in forms that will win for it the readiest access to 
the minds and hearts of men—must ponder well those Athenian 
authors who wrote— 


In thoughts that breathe and words that burn. 


A. J. Huntrneron. 
Wasuineroy, D. C. 





THE MENDICANT ORDERS. 





Mi ta Franci. : Edited by J.S. Brewer, M. A., Professor 
of English Literature, King’s College, London, and Reader 
at the Rolls. Published by the Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury. 


N% long ago, the QUARTERLY contained an article on St. 


Benedict and his Order. It is now proposed to trace the rise 
of two new orders, which appeared nearly seven centuries later—those 
of St. Francis and St. Dominic. We may begin by connecting them 
with the previous history of monasticism, though they are hardly 
its lineal offspring, and by no means acknowledged the rule of Bene- 
dict or a place among his descendants. In the time since Benedict 
the monastic order had parted into many families, with other names ; 
but in all its variations still regarding him as its patriarch and chief. 
Such an institution could not last through half a millenium without 
corruptions, such as belonged to its very constitution and to the times. 
Founded in poverty, it became by the very tendencies of society one 
of the wealthiest of corporations. It is an observation of Sismondi 
that religion, from being in the beginning a matter of morals and after- 
wards of orthodoxy, after the seventh century was reduced to a question 
of liberality to monasteries. Into them religion poured its gifts, and by 
the commutation of vows, by fears of the end of the world, by the price 
paid for religious insurance furnished in one way or another by the 
church, they were wonderfully enriched. The increase of wealth 
was naturally the relaxation of monastic rules, and even of moral obli- 
gations. Their recruits were not many of them saints, most of them 
of common mould; and even in their seclusion were open to temptations 
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and vices belonging to their kind of life. A venal or licentious abbot 
would degrade the moral tone of the whole community. In the ninth 
century the convents were hereditary fiefs of secular princes, and 
suffered from their control. From many causes came loose discipline 
and evil manners, and with them occasion for reformation whenever 
nobler spirits, impatient of license and eager for sanctity, appeared. 
Often it was easier to form a new society than to purify the old, and 
new rules were invented to prevent old abuses. In the eighth cen- 
tury Benedict of Aniane undertook the renovation of monastic dis- 
cipline in France. At Clugny, and later at Fontevraud, in France; 
at Hirschau in Germany, at Camaldoli and Vallombrosa, among the 
Appenines, houses arose in the tenth and eleventh centuries, restor- 
ing or increasing the severity of the Benedictine discipline. The 
Carthusians, with their Certosa, at Pavia, the most splendid monas- 
tery in Europe; the Cistercians, with St. Bernard to give them the 
lustre of his great name; the Premonstratensians, the Carmelites, the 
Trinitarians, the Humiliates, with the knightly orders of the Hos- 
pital and the Temple, while multiplying the orders, illustrated the 
growing influence of monasticism, in the age when the Papacy was 
also waxing to its supreme power. Monasticism, which was in the 
beginning a reaction from the secular spirit and a refuge from civil 
disorders, at this epoch found in the secularization of the church and 
of life, in the political storms evoked by the quarrels between the 
popes and the emperors, in the wild life of the knights, and the de- 
generacy of the clergy, in the same spirit of ferment, of dissatisfac- 
tion, of compunction among the nations of Western Europe which 
promoted the Crusades and the rise of new religious sects, enough to 
stimulate its growth. Becoming secularized itself, it was constantly 
giving birth to new reactions against the encroaching corruption. 
So that at the very period where our story begins, in the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, at the Lateran Council in 1215, Innocent the 
Third prohibited the formation of any new order, and required that 
whoever wished to become a monk should attach himself to some 
one of the already existing rules. 

And yet it was becoming clear that if monasticism kept in its old 
grooves, it would not meet the exigencies of the times. While the 
Pontiff had immensely strengthened his authority, while the Crusades 
were aggrandizing the church, while monasticism was passing through 
these alternations of reform, and while a certain religious ardor was 
issuing in these results, it was also manifesting itself in a disaffec- 
tion with the church and its rule. A spiritual rebellion was break- 
ing out in all parts of Christendom. It was not an intellectual 
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insurrrection, like that of Abelard, or politico-religious, like that of 
Arnold of Brescia; it was a popular discontent with the hierarchy, 
a revolt against the creed, the practice, and the authorities of the 
church. Whatever form it took, it was profoundly moral; the 
irrepressible repugnance of common people to spiritual aristocracy 
and secular religion; a longing for the restoration of apostolic order 
and faith. It was generally unsacramental, anti-sacerdotal, an anti- 
cipation in some sort of the Anabaptists, the Puritans, the Separatists 
of a later time. It sprung in part from the same spirit which was 
asserting municipal independence in Florence and Genoa, in Frank- 
fort and Bruges, in the guilds and free cities. It was the index of 
still more discontent, suppressed and secret. It was sufficient to 
disturb the clergy, and send solicitude to the Pope. He had hum- 
bled the pride of the Hohenstaufens, but here was an enemy more 
difficult to reach and to crush. It was the heretic at home, and not 
the infidel in Palestine, calling for a new Crusade. Three times in 
a hundred years the bishops of the Latin Church were called to 
the Lateran in general council to consider these dangers. Against 
them monasticism could not make head, unless it took new form. 
It was too rich and stationary. It was fixed to one spot, and en- 
cumbered with too much property to move easily. It was a band of 
refugees from the world, rather than an army for its conquest. If 
the discontented fled there, their questions were silenced rather than 
answered. The religion which retired into monasteries was quiet on 
principle and by habit. If it quarreled with the clergy, it supported 
the Pope who gave it exemptions and privileges. Its charity was 
rather for the purchase of merit and salvation for themselves, than 
love to the souls of men. It invited men to come, but did not go after 
them. And to those who did not come, the poor people who had no 
wealth and wanted spiritual satisfaction, the sight of magnificent 
abbeys and idle monks, and a religion which only ate and prayed, 
was only an inflammation to their discontent. The Albigenses made 
great argument of their own poverty contrasted with the self-indul- 
gence of the monks. Monasticism as it was had no power sufficient 
to convince and convert them. Something more free, more practical, 
less separated from life, less wedded to sacred places, less entangled 
by superfluous property, was needed in order to maintain the power 
of the church and the Pontiff. A more militant body, a flying artil- 
lery, a corps of spiritual Zouaves, must go among the people and 
after them, meeting the sects on their own grounds and with their 
own weapons. There must be a crusade for rescue, as well as for 
suppression. The heresy which would not yield to the brand and 
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the sword, might yield to the sermon and an unworldly devotion. 
What could not be done by monks might be done by friars. And so 
the friars came, and the new mendicant orders, for two centuries, play 
a most important part in the fortunes of the church and the papacy. 
In them the religious fervor of the middle age culminated. Through 
them it became preaching and missionary, and arrested the dangers 
and losses which menaced the hierarchy. St. Francis and St. Dominic, 
with Benedict and Loyola, are the unordained founders of institutes 
as potent as the clergy, and almost as the Pontificate itself. 

For the first sixteen years of the thirteenth century, the papal 
chair was occupied by Innocent III. If he was not the greatest of 
Popes, the Pope was never greater. Never was bolder assertion of 
absolute power, and never, perhaps, a time more favorable for the 
assertion. Christendom not only assented to it, but seemed to require 
it—at any rate to tempt to it. The Guelphs and Ghibellines were at 
strife, and Italy in political confusion ; the empire was in disorder and 
claimed by rivals for the crown; John in England, and Philip 
Augustus in France, both provoked the terrible interdict of the 
Pope; heresy demanded his vigilance and provoked wrath even to 
blood ; and everywhere was the opportunity for his interposition. He 
exercised it as a right, and he exercised it with vigor. His plans did 
not always carry, and some of them failed after his death. And the 
legend that it was only with difficulty he escaped the torments of the 
damned, shows that the vicar of God is not above public opinion, 
however safe he may be in regions beyond it. But his character and 
bearing fitted his great place, to which he came when he was in 
middle life, and which he held with serene pride and unquestioned 
supremacy to the end. 

It was to Innocent the question was submitted whether the re- 
ligious enthusiasm which created these new orders should be sanc- 
tioned and used, or be turned away, perhaps to break out in new 
spiritual disaffection, becoming a trouble rather than a help to the 
church. More than a generation ago, Mr. Macaulay, the most 
brilliant reviewer of his time, and in one of his most brilliant papers, 
drew that picture of the different policies of the Roman and English 
Churches which everbody has read. He says’: 


The Church of Rome thoroughly understands, what no other church 
has ever understood, how to deal with enthnsiasts. She neither submits 
to enthusiasm nor proscribes it, but uses it. She knows that when 
religious feelings have obtained the complete empire of the mind, they 


1 Macaulay’s Miscellanies, III 334. 
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impart a strange energy, that they raise men above the dominion of pain 
and pleasure, that obloquy becomes glory, that death itself is contem- 
plated only as the beginning of a higher and happier life. She knows 
that a person in this state is no object of contempt. He may be vulgar, 
ignorant, visionary, extravagant ; but he will do and suffer things which 
it is for her interest somebody should do or suffer, yet from which calm 
and sober-minded men would shrink. She accordingly enlists him in 
her service, assigns to him some forlorn hope, in which intrepidity and 
impetuosity are more counted than judgment and self-command, and sends 
him forth with her benedictions and her applause. 

The ignorant enthusiast, whom the Anglican Church makes an enemy, 
and, whatever the learned and polite may think, a most dangerous enemy, 
the Catholic Church makes a champion. She bids him nurse his beard, 
covers him with a gown and hood of coarse dark stuff, ties a rope around 
his waist, and sends him forth to teach in hername. He costs her nothing. 
He takes not a ducat away from the revenues of her beneficed clergy. 
He lives by the alms of those who respect his spiritual character, and 
are grateful for his instructions. He preaches, not exactly in the style 
of Massilon, but in a way which moves the passions of uneducated 
hearers, and all his influence is used to strengthen the church of which he 
isa minister. To that church he becomes as strongly attached as any of the 
cardinals, whose scarlet carriages and liveries crowd the entrance of the 
palace on the Quirinal. In this way the Church of Rome unites in her- 
self all the strength of establishment and all the strength of dissent. 
With the utmost pomp of a dominant hierarchy above, she has all the 
energy of the voluntary system below. 


Such an offer was now made to Innocent, which, as we shall see, he 
accepted, not without distrust, which perhaps the future justified, but 
with the traditional sagacity of his office, which hardly needed the 
addition of a supernatural vision or inspiration to explain it. As 
Bonaventura tells the story, on a summer evening, in the year 1210, 
as he was walking the terrace of the Lateran, engaged in thought over 
the problems of his great empire, he was interrupted by a stranger 
in a shepherd’s dress, with bare and unwashed feet, who asked his 
attention. Angry at so abrupt an intrusion upon the privacy of the 
ruler of Christendom, he sternly ordered the man to withdraw. But 
that night he dreamed. According to one legend he saw a palm-tree 
shoot up at his feet and come to full growth before his eyes. Accord- 
ing to another, it was the great basilica of St. John Lateran falling 
to the ground and suddenly propped up by the poor stranger he had so 
summarily dismissed. Whether by dream, or by methods quite as 
common in the councils of the Lateran, the Holy Father had learned 
that he had sent away a man who had something to say to him which 
it might be of service to hear. It is not impossible that the stranger, 
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who with all his simplicity was not altogether lacking in worldly 
wisdom, had discovered that so mighty a potentate could be reached 
in ways more sure, if less direct, than that which he had tried. At all 
events he was recalled to the presence of the august Pontiff, to make 
known his errand. 

It was Brother Francis, who, with some companions, had walked 
from Assisi, in the midsummer dust, to ask the sanction of the 
Pope for their little company, and a rule by which they had bound 
themselves. He was then about twenty-eight years old. He was 
born in Assisi, the son of Pietro Bernadone, a prosperous trader in 
silk and wool, who returning from France after the birth of his son, 
changed the name Giovanni, given him by his mother, to Francisco, 
for the sake of the country where, perhaps, he had just made a pros- 
perous venture. Till he was twenty-five he had followed his father’s 
business; a gay youth, given to dress, to music and mirth, free in 
spending and giving. He had served as a soldier in some fight with 
Perugia, where, being taken captive, he was in prison for a year. He 
still showed a soldier’s bent, when recovering from a serious illness 
in his twenty-fifth year, he started out to enlist in the contest of the 
Guelph against the German, from which, in a recurrence of his fever, 
and prompted by one of its visions, he soon turned back. Of the 
nature of his disease there is little information. Its physiological 
effects might explain the eccentric vein in his character. But it 
brought a crisis in his life. 

He began to feel upon hi: -oul an unseen power, binding him more 
and more, and through waverings and struggles carrying him into a 
new world of renunciation and faith. Strange impulses moved him, 
and yearnings after a vocation which was not yet clear. He heard 
voices of Christ in dreams. He went to Rome, and dashed all the 
money he had upon the altar of St. Peter’s. He exchanged his fine 
dress for a beggar’s. He went to a hospital of lepers, and tended 
these offensive outcasts with unnecessary sympathy. He hearda 
call to repair the dilapidated church of St. Damian ; and rushing to 
Foligno with a bale of goods, he sold pack-horse and pack, and 
brought the money to the curate, who refused, whether from honesty 
or from caution, to take it. Here for a time he kept in concealment 
from his father, who was enraged over the loss of his goods, and the 
conduct of his son. At last he appeared, but so squalid and haggard, 
that the rabble hooted him in the streets, and the indignant father 
shut him up in nis house. Through the indulgence of his kinder 
mother, he escaped. But the father brought him before the magis- 
trates, and then the bishop. The good bishop advised him to return 
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the money, and renounce all right to inheritance, as the father de- 
manded. “I will restore the very clothes he gave me,” said Francis, 
and stripped himself to his shirt. ‘I have called Pietro Bernardone 
my father, but henceforth I am a servant of God, and he only is my 
Father.” And he went away, wearing the coarse frock of a laborer, 
which the bishop had ordered. He could not escape his fancy, if you 
will call it so, for repairing decayed churches, and still clung to a 
literal interpretation of the call he had heard in St. Damian. The 
money he failed to get from his father he extracted by inexorable 
begging from the citizens, and undertook the work himself, carrying 
stone, paying the workmen, inspiring the whole enterprise, till the 
renovation was accomplished. A little out of the town was the 
Church of St. Peter’s, and he did the same work for that. The chapel 
of St. Mary of the Angels, at the Portiuncula, which afterwards be- 
came the cradle and home of his infant order, he also repaired. For 
two years he was occupied with such work; a layman, never think- 
ing even of being a monk, with no tonsure, no orders, no ecclesias- 
tical position at all. The man was acting out the religion which was 
in him in a way of hisown. He lived for others, and not for him- 
self, A simple enthusiast, he despised all comfort, was eager for spir- 
itual perfection, seeking it in such ways of self-denial and Christian 
helpfulness as came. One day, in 1208, he was at mass in the little 
Church of Our Lady, when there came to him, like a new revelation, 
the words of our Lord: “ Provide neither gold, nor silver, nor brass, 
in your purses; neither scrip for your journey; neither two coats, 
neither shoes, nor yet staves. And as ye go, preach.” At once he 
cried, “This is what I have been after,” and throwing away his 
purse, his staff, his shoes, and binding a rope round his coarse tunic, 
started out of the church on his new-discovered mission. We can 
see him, as after six centuries the traveller sees his barefooted suc- 
cessor, begging and preaching in Italy to-day. We may figure him a 
little more clearly as he is described by his contemporary biographer, 
Thomas Celano: 


He was of middle stature, rather under than over, with an oval face, 
and full, but low forehead; his eyes dark and clear, his hair thick, his 
eyebrows straight; a straight and delicate nose, a voice soft, yet keen 
and fiery ; close, equal and white teeth; lips modest, yet subtle; a black 
beard, not thickly grown; a thin neck, square shoulders, short arms, thin 
hands, with long fingers, small feet, delicate skin, and little flesh ; 
roughly clothed, sleeping little, his hand ever open in charity. 


Handsome Italian fellow, gallant and troubadour that he had been, it 
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is a strange transformation. He has taken Poverty as his bride; as 
Bosseuet says: “The most ardent, the most enraptured, and, if I may 
say so, the most desperate lover of poverty, perhaps, which the church 
has ever had.” The nuptials are commemmorated in the frescoes of 
Giotto, and the verse of Dante: 


Still young, he for his lady’s love foreswore 

His father; for a bride whom none approves, 
But rather, as on Death, would close the door. 
In sight of all the heavenly court that moves 
Around the Eternal Father, they were wed— 
And more from day to day increased their love. 


And lest my hidden words the truth should veil, 
Francis and Poverty these lovers were. 

Of whom I weave at too great length my tale; 
Their concord, of dear love the minister ; 

Their joyful air, their loving looks and kind, 
Did holy thoughts in every spirit stir.’ 


_ It was in no poet’s dream he wedded poverty. It was the hard 
reality. He would literally have nothing, and live from hand to 
mouth, as God should give. That such a person should have fol- 
lowers might seem improbable. But his first disciple was one of the 
rich men of the town. The second was a canon of the cathedral. 
There was a reality in the man and his religion which began to tell 
upon observers. The three went together to the church, and kneel- 
ing before the altar, the priest, at their request, opened the missal for 
them three times. The first text was: “If thou wilt be perfect, sell 
all that thou hast, and give to the poor.” The second: “ Take nothing 
for your journey.” The third: “ He that would come after me, let 
him take up his cross and follow me.” The appeal to Scripture satis- 
fied them, and Francis was no longer alone. Others came, and there 
was a brotherhood and the beginnings of an order. But there was 
no constitution, no rule, no bond, little beyond his personal influence. 
As companions came, as some idea of a vocation, of a possible work, 
of a better order of life was rising in him, he felt the necessity of a 
rule, and perhaps discerned the beginning of an order which should 
long survive him. The story is told by Celano, that one morning 
when he had stolen out before day for prayer, he was filled with 
great ecstasy; and returning, he called the little brotherhood round 
him, and told them to rejoice in God, and not be sad because they 
were few. God had revealed to him in vision the increase of his little 


1 Paradiso, xi., 58-78. 
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family. He had seen a multitude of men coming to him from all 
quarters. The French, the Spaniards, the Germans, the English, 
were thronging the roads, each in his own language encouraging the 
rest. He exhorted them to go and preach. Drawing on the ground 
a figure of the cross, with its limbs towards the four points of the 
compass, and ranging his brethen on these lines, he dismissed them to 
their work with the words, ‘‘ Cast thy burden upon the Lord, and he 
shall sustain thee.” 

Meanwhile he meditated the rule for his new order. The three 
monastic vows of Poverty, Chastity and Obedience, established six 
hundred years before by Benedict, were adopted. But in a Bene- 
dictine abbey there was individual poverty, but corporate wealth. In 
a monastery, too, men shut themselves up, seeking their own salva- 
tion, and leaving the world outside tc save itself as it could. With 
Francis, poverty and preaching were to be the great institutes. The 
poverty was to be absolute; no money in their purses, not even a 
purse to hold money ; no prevision to be made, but to eat what was 
given day by day; no vineyards and flocks and herds, and con- 
ventual wealth, but beggary instead. The monasteries were retreats 
where learning was cherished and preserved ; where men chastened 
their passions, and multiplied their prayers, and every day went 
through a desperate struggle to save their souls. But Francis almost 
forgot he had a soul. He felt that other men had, and he must do 
what he could to save them. Not to flee into seclusion, but to go after 
men, and lay hold of them; not to enjoy learned leisure in the cloister, 
but to preach the gospel to the poor, this was the work for him 
and his brethren. And they were not fathers, but brothers, lesser 
brothers, Frati Minori, as the humblest of God’s servants. There 
were now twelve of them; and this was the errand of Francis at 
Rome, to procure a sanction from the Pope for their association, which 
Benedict and other founders of religious orders had not sought. 

Innocent was too sagacious not to see that a spirit so fervid, so 
resolute, so austere, even in its very dirt and beggary, could be made 
a great force for the church or against it. Some of the cardinals said 
it was a rule beyond human power to keep. Others said it was the 
way of the gospel, and it would hardly do to deny these poor men on 
the ground of its difficulty, for that would be impugning the gospel 
itself. Even ordinary prescience might have seen in it a missionary 
power which would go far towards counteracting the influence of 
heretical sects, or absorbing the spirit out of which they were re- 
cruited. And so Innocent sent them away with an unwritten and 
provisional approval. He was willing the experiment should be tried, 
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so he said, and if you succeed, when you come back, I will do better 
by you. Rejoicing with his benediction, they went back to Assisi. 
The little church of Portiuncula, which Francis had restored, belonged 
to the Benedictines of Subiaco, and they gave it with a little plot of 
ground to this new order, who were to shed upon it a lustre equal to 
that which Benedict left upon the convent among the Sabine Hills. 
They did not stay here. They went abroad, and wherever they went 
men listened, and followed. In 1215 a chapter of the order gathered 
at the Portiuncula, and ordained provincial masters in Spain, Ra- 
vena, France and Germany; and in 1219 a second chapter encamped 
on the plain about Assisi, with five thousand brethren. 

Another order, an order of nuns, founded on the same austere rule 

of poverty, sprung up under the influence of his example. Clara, the 
daughter of one of the noble houses of Assisi, longing to follow in the 
same paths, sought the counsel of Francis, and by his. advice left her 
home, took refuge in his little chapel, and, renouncing the world, be- 
gan a life of mortification and prayer. Others joined her, and thus 
began the Order of Poor Clares, practising the same rule of voluntary 
poverty with the Minorites. 
- It is one evidence of the effect of the preaching of St. Francis and 
his brethren, that he found it necessary, in 1221, to found a third 
order. There are legendary stories of the whole population of some 
of the Umbrian villages desiring to enter his order. It was easy to 
have too large a following. The excited people were too ready to 
leave their families, and assume the vows of poverty. He therefore 
devised an intermediate plan, by which they could still live in the 
world, and yet come under vows to God. He formed an Order of 
Penitents, which was really a better church within the church, lead- 
ing a stricter life, bound by a stricter rule. Frequent fasts, no 
amusements, no unnecessary oaths, no law-suits, no bearing arms, 
except for the church, or for the country, the discharge of all debts, 
restitution for unrighteous gains, and a vow to keep all God’s com- 
mandments, were the requirements of the order. It was Puritanism. 
It was Methodism. It was Franciscanism carried to the people, and 
adapted to their condition. It was but a natural outgrowth of that 
revival of religion which had followed their preaching. It was a 
wide, even shrewd expansion of their institute, and accommodation 
of its rules for gathering a larger number of people under some 
stricter religious obligation, and thus perhaps furnishing new sup- 
porters and soldiers for the Pontifical throne. 

It is said that Francis hesitated for a time between a life of soli- 
tary devotion, and one of preaching. Not perhaps from any selfish 
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regard, for that was not his spirit; but rather from a humble account 
of himself, as so little furnished by any education for so great a 
work. He felt that he had a greater gift of prayer than of preach- 
ing; that in prayer he discoursed with God; but in preaching, he 
had to let himself down to men, and think and speak like men. But 
loved triumphed over fear, and his courage was vindicated by his 
success. That his preaching was fervid, impassioned, mystical, is 
quite sure from his character. He once, while in Rome, to secure 
the confirmation of his rule in 1223, under the patronage of Cardi- 
nal Ugalino, undertook to recite a sermon which his anxious and 
politic patron had urged him to prepare, but fortunately broke down, 
and giving himself up to such inspirations as came, made a good 
escape, and Honorius granted what Innocent had promised. With 
the establishment of his order, he had an ambition to confront the 
Infidel on his own field. He set off for Egypt, where the Crusaders 
were encamped before Damietta. He considered the situation, and 
resolved to cast himself on his faith, and march into the face of the 
enemy. It would be a short-hand way to win the Holy Sepulchre, 
and stop fighting, if he could only convert its keeper. He was taken 
by the Saracen scouts, and though the price of a Christian’s head 
‘was a golden bezant, was carried to the Sultan. He improved his 
opportunity, and preached to him the Trinity, probably in a lan- 
guage as incomprehensible as the doctrine. He proposed to put the 
two religions to the test, by going with any of the priests of Islam 
into the fire; to which they naturally objected, as not being them- 
selves on trial. He proposed to go into the fire alone, if only the 
Sultan would embrace the gospel, which probably did not seem to 
him quite fair exchange—the creed of the Moslem for the ashes of 
a friar. With the Oriental reverence for insanity, or with compassion 
for something weaker, or possibly even out of the respect human 
nature has for sincerity and courage in opinion, he sent him back 
unharmed to the Christian camp. His enterprise was a failure. He 
started to win martyrdom for himself, and a convert to the gospel. 
He had succeeded only in winning admiration for his simplicity, 
which was the last thing his simplicity thought of or wanted. He 
had been brought back safely to the Christian army, which was not 
the object of his solicitude, however much his spirit might have im- 
proved its character, or altered its fortunes. At all events, he pre- 
dicted the defeat which soon befel them, and so showed himself 
more successful in prophesying on the one side than in preaching 
on the other. 

Such a life could not last long; and when he was forty-two years 
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old, he began to feel in his worn frame the signs of an end not far 
off. The body which he treated with contempt began to show its 
resentment. And yet, according to the belief of his brethren, and 
of all the Franciscan generations since, it was before its dissolution 
stamped with miraculous marks of likeness to that divine form which 
hung on the cross for man’s redemption. Among the Appenines on 
the borders of Tuscany, at no great distance from the more ancient 
monastic seats of Vallombrosa and Camaldoli, is La Vernia, the 
Franciscan sanctuary. This wild solitude of rocks and forests, the 
Monte del Alvernia, among the highest summits of the Appenines, 
was given to Francis and his companions by one of the Tuscan nobles, 
for a retreat for penitence and prayer. It was good for little else, 
and there was little inconsistency in their accepting the gift. Into 
those deep solitudes and awful cells he retired, given up to ecstasies 
of devotion. Here, with three of his brethren, he kept the secondary 
Lent of St. Michael, in 1224. He consulted the Holy Oracles, and 
three times the Scriptures opened at the Passion of our Lord. This 
was interpreted as a sign that he was to be made like the Saviour in 
his sufferings. On the seventeenth of September, his ecstasy reached 
- its height, and, as the story is told, while in prayer there appeared 
to him in-vision, or reality, a radiant seraph, enfolding in his six 
flaming wings the form of one crucified. “He marvelled,” says 
Bonaventura, “greatly at the sight of a vision so past finding out; 
knowing that the infirmity of the Passion could in nowise agree 
with the immortal nature of a seraphic being. At length, from it 
he understood by the revelation of the Lord, that he not through 
martyrdom of the flesh, but by kindling of the spirit, was to be 
altogether transformed into the likeness of Christ crucified.” And 
so they believe, whether through the reactions of his own inflamed 
soul, or by rays shot from the flaming seraph of his vision, or by the 
invisible hands of the Master, to whom he was to be conformed, there 
came in his very flesh the five wounds which were signs and seals of 
his superhuman sanctity. 

Of this stigmatization of St. Francis, there are three, or even 
four, what may be called contemporaneous accounts. The first is by 
Celano, writing three years after his death, who, relating the vision, 
adds, “ And when he could find nothing by which it might be under- 
stood, and the novelty of the vision overwhelmed his heart, there 
begun to appear in his hands and feet signs of nails such as he had 
just seen in the Holy Crucified One, who stood over him.” The 
three companions, who wrote his biography twenty years after his 
death, two of them reported to have been at Monte Alverno with 
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him, say “‘ When this vision disappeared, a wonderful ardor of love 
remained in his soul; and in his flesh still more marvellously ap- 
peared the stigmata of the Lord Jesus Christ, which the man of God 
carried concealed to his death, not wishing to publish the secret of 
God.” Bonaventura writes thirty-seven years after, and uses nearly 
the same language: “ Immediately on his hands and feet there began 
to appear the marks of nails, just as he had but a little before seen 
them in the form of the Crucified One.” Besides these testimonies, 
there is the letter of Elias, the Vicar General of the order, which he 
wrote at once to the brethren in France, announcing the death of 
Francis, in which he says: 


I announce to you a great joy, and a great miracle; the world has 
never seen such a wonder, except in the person of the Son of God. A 
short time before his death, our brother and father appeared as one cru- 
cified, having in his body five wounds which are truly the stigmata of 
Christ ; for his feet and hands had, as it were, the marks of nails fixed 
in the flesh, keeping the scars and showing the blackness of iron, while 
the side seemed pierced with a lance and bled frequently. 


Here is a story told by four persons, living, all but one of them, at 
the time, and one of them relating it very soon after its alleged occur- 


rence. Did they invent it? Was it imposed upon them? Did 
they have opportunity to verify it? Did they believe it? Was 
it a fact? If it was, did Elias fabricate the thing as well as the 
story, manufacturing a miracle for the glory of the saints and the 
promotion of the order? Hase, the German historian, thinks so, 
finding evidence of it in his letter, from which the whole story sprung. 
If it was a fact, could it have been simply the imaginative exaggera- 
tion of accidental scars produced by natural causes? If it was a 
fact, could Francis himself, so visionary, so realistic, with a religion 
8o sensuous, and yet so mystical, from a desire to be made in his very 
person like Christ, in a passionate frenzy of devotion have inflicted 
upon himself wounds which came to light only after his death, but 
which made him in these last two years appear like a man bearing 
about in his body the death of the Lord Jesus, his life ebbing as from 
a secret wound, and overshadowed by a mystery which came down 
upon it there in the solitude of the Appenines? If it was a fact, was 
it one of the involuntary products of a peculiar mental and physical 
organization ; of their reaction, which alone can account for trances 
and other physical anomalies of periods of high religious excitement ? 
Or shall we overleap the Horatian maxim, Nec Deus intersit, nisi 
vindice nodus inciderit, and boldly say that it was the actual stamp of 
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God upon his servant—a miracle? Before going so far it would be 
more reasonable to assay the story and sift the evidence on which it 
rests. The genius for manufacturing such tales of wonder was not 
wanting, and they grew very easily out of a very small germ of fact. 
It only needs one wonder-seeing eye to magnify appearance into 
reality; the rest are ready to believe it and to tell it. The Aber- 
glaube makes up for evidence. That the story might not lack 
authority, however, Gregory IX took it under his protection, and 
what was doubtful according to the laws of evidence, was made 
certain by three bulls from the infallible head of the church. Alex- 
ander IV decreed excommunication against whoever denied it, and that 
absolution for the offence should be granted only by the Pope. Soon 
fanatical veneration for Francis carried the idea of conformity 
between him and Christ to almost blasphemous extremes. Says 
Dean Milman’: 


Up to a certain period this studious conformity of the life of St. 
Francis with that of Christ, heightened, adorned, expanded, till it 
received its perfect form in the work of Bartholomew of Pisa, was pro- 
_mulgated by the emulous zeal of a host of disciples throughout the world. 
With the Franciscans, and all under the dominion of the Franciscans, 
the lower orders throughout Christendom, there was thus almost a 
second gospel, a second Redeemer, who could not but throw back the 
one Saviour into more awful obscurity. The worship of St. Francis in 
prayer, in picture, vied with that of Christ; if it led, perhaps a few, up 
to Christ, it kept the multitude fixed upon itself. 


At last the end came. His will was written. His blessing was 
put upon his first proselyte, Bernard de Quintavalle, and upon Elias, 
his successor as general minister of the order. By his direction 
they laid him, stripped of his habit, upon the bare ground, as if to 
complete his renunciation of the world. The sun was going down 
behind the hills in the calm beauty and peace of an autumn evening 
in Italy, as with waning breath and faltering voice he could be heard 
saying the words of the CXLIIp Fsalm, Voce mea ad Dominum 
clamavi—" With my voice I have cried unto the Lord.” In the 
still cell, his brethren could hear the last faint whisper, “Bring my 
soul out of prison, that I may praise thy name,” and his emancipation 
came. It was Saturday, October 4, 1226, and the day has been 
made sacred forever in the Roman calendar. In two years after he 
was canonized, and in May, 1230, his remains were deposited in the 
magnificent church at Assisi, which was built to receive them, and 
afterwards adorned with the frescoes of Cimabue and Giotto. And 

1 Latin Christianity, vi. 39,40. Compare Robertson’s History of Christian Church, vi. 129. 
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henceforth the little town on the hills of Umbria sends its name 
into all the earth, on the wings of the greater name of St. Francis 
of Assisi. 

St. Francis was an enthusiast, a mystic, an ascetic. He was a 
seraphic simpleton, the one element or the other predominating, ac- 
cording as he was regarded with sympathy, or with contempt. He 
believed what he believed with a most realistic faith; and the visions 
of his imagination became the facts of his life. While he indulged in 
melancholy as his chief luxury, he was kindled sometimes into the 
loftiest ecstasies. An anchorite, practicing the most rigid austerities, 
he yet loved nature; not as a poet, but with such sympathy, that 
he called not lambs and swallows only, but fire and water, the sun 
and moon, his brothers and sisters. He was a poet, too; one of the 
first of the vernacular poets in that Italian tongue which, before long, 
Dante was to cast into an immortal mould. A reformer and a saint, 
he was gentle and meek; not stern like Dominic, but tender, with 
human as well as divine love. He was more strict with himself than 
with others. He abased himself before God; and it was revealed to 
one of the brethren that the throne of one of the angels who fell from 
pride was reserved for Francis on account of his humility. He seems 
to have been an enthusiast, without genius, without learning; who, 
by making absolute poverty a religion, struck a want of his age, and 
by the force of religious fervor carried it captive. 

There is a story, which has some air of subsequent invention, that 
Francis was in Rome in 1216, and there by accident met Dominic, 
the founder of the other order of mendicants. The Dominicans relate 
that their saint, while at prayer, saw in a vision our Lord rise from 
the right hand of the Father, armed with three lances, to destroy 
sinners who had provoked his wrath. Upon this the dreamer saw 
the Virgin Mother rise and plead for them, declaring that she had 
two faithful servants whom she should send out to preach to them ; 
one of whom was Dominic himself; the other a poor man, in mean 
dress, whom he had never seen before, but whom the next morning 
he saw and recognized and embraced in church. 

So much, at least, is true; that these two men, of different coun- 
tries, and very unlike in temper and training, had simultaneously 
and without concert, started movements very similar in purpose, and 
naturally came to the capital of Christendom, each in the interest of 
his order. One was an Italian, mystical, fervid, genial even in his 
asceticism; a layman smitten with the love of Christ and an enthu- 
siasm for poverty; a medizval Methodist, who kindled a new devo- 
tion in the popular heart. The other was a Spaniard, a countryman 
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of Cortez and Ignatius Loyola, a trained theologian, an ecclesiastic, 
with more intellect and less poetry; with an enthusiasm as profound, 
but less genial; with even more inflexible purpose, and keener sa- 
gacity. The one would burn heretics for the glory of God; the other 
would be burned himself for their salvation. Both were earnest; the 
one to fierceness, the other to ecstasy. Both were fanatics; but 
Francis was the fanatic of love, Dominic the fanaticof wrath. Both 
saw the defect of the old monastic life, and founded their orders in a 
poverty which was beggary; identifying religion, the highest spir- 
itual perfection, with the basest outward condition, with utter mendi- 
cancy. Both saw, with more or less clearness, the necessities of the 
church, and selected, as if by common instinct, the weapons by which 
its enemies were to be conquered. 

Dominic was born in 1170 at Calaroga, a village in Old Castile, of 
the noble name, if not the noble family of Guzman. His mother 
dreamed beforehand that she gave birth to a dog with a blazing 
torch in his mouth, which set the world on fire. When he was but a 
child he would creep out of his bed and sleep on the cold ground for 
penance. When he was older he flogged himself every night with 
an iron chain, once for his own sins, once for the sinners in this world, 
and once for those in purgatory. While a student at the university, 
he sold his books to relieve the distressed, and even offered to sell 
himself to redeem a man from slavery to the Moors. But to here- 
tics he was unrelenting; as Dante says, “ Kind to his own, and cruel 
to his foes.” * 

After ten years in the university, he was made canon of the 
Cathedral by Diego, Bishop of Osma. The two men were of con- 
genial spirit. A journey for the king took them into the south of 
France, the seat of the Albigensian heresy. They saw the dangers 
of the church when the clergy were in contempt for their worldli- 
ness, and the heretics were the most energetic Christians. They 
went to Rome, and on their return encountered, at Montpellier, the 
Papal legates who were trying with small success to reduce heresy. 
“ How expect to succeed in this secular style?” they said. “ This 
is not the way the heretics win, riding on palfreys, with gay caval- 
cades and gorgeous apparel. You must go barefoot, and put on 
humility, and live austerely, and preach and pray more and better 
than they, if you would beat them on their own ground.” And they 
set the example, which for a time the legates followed, though with 
small effect. They soon called in the sword, and bloody they made 
it. They set up the Inquisition, and made that more cruel than war. 


1 Paradiso. xii. 57. 
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How much part in this atrocious business Dominic had, is not clear. 
Sixtus V thought to honor him by claiming for him the establish- 
ment of the Inquisition, and his earlier followers vaunted what his 
later eulogists have tried to soften or conceal. The atrocities which 
he did not stimulate, he did not check. If he did not originate the 
Inquisition, or fight in the Crusade, his spirit was in both. His 
preaching sustained the one, and his brotherhood were the most 
merciless administrators of the other. He received the title of 
Persecutor of Heretics, which the Bollandists at least count his glory 
only in the fiercest sense. But his glories as a persecutor or a 
saint are the invention of a later age, when his order had become 
famous and persecuting, and its founder must be made worthy of it. 
His experience in Languedoc had given him the idea of a theological 
seminary, or society of preachers, who were to be trained and conse- 
crated not to the priesthood, or to monastic life, but to the special 
work of confuting heretics, and converting men to the faith by 
preaching. He formed such a fraternity at Toulouse. With the 
Bishop of Toulouse he went to the Lateran Council in 1215, to seek 
the sanction of Innocent III. The Pope was at first disinclined, but 
was brought round by a convenient dream (or better advice), as in 
the case of Francis. Only he required Dominic to comply with the 
canon of the council against new orders, and the new fraternity of 
preachers was put under the rule of St. Augustine, made more 
stringent. Dominic was not content with suppressing heresy in 
Languedoc. He had a larger ambition. Perhaps he saw that 
preaching had less chance than the sword. In two years, at the be- 
ginning of a new pontificate, he went up to Rome. MHonorius III 
made him Master of the Sacred Palace, an office held ever since by 
a Dominican, to which was afterwards added the censorship of books. 
He gave him the church of St. Sabina on the Aventine, which be- 
came the head-quarters of his order. His preaching drew admirers 
and disciples among the pilgrims to Rome. Preachers multiplied, 
and from Cracow to Oxford their voices were heard in every lan- 
guage of Christendom. He had early, like Francis, instituted an 
order of nuns. He had also, like the Franciscans, a third order of 
lay coadjutors, not under vows, but devoted to the interests of his 
order, and imbued with its spirit. They were the militia of the 
church, and he called them the soldiers of Jesus Christ. At the 
first general chapter of their order at Bologna, in 1220, it was found 
to be necessary for prudence, if not for principle, if they were to 
compete with the Franciscans, to adopt from them the rule of 
absolute poverty. St. Dominic has also been credited with the inven- 
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tion of the rosary—that very needful arithmetical device for keeping 
account of Pater Nosters and Ave Marias, when so much virtue lies 
in their frequent repetition. So that “by this simple expedient,” 
Mrs. Jameson says, “he did more to excite the devotion of the lower 
orders, especially of the women, than by all his orthodoxy, learning, 
arguments, and eloquence.”* If not his, it isa Dominican invention, 
though the method can be traced to a much earlier time, and even to 
other religions. After the battle of Lepanto, in 1571, Gregory XIII 
instituted the Festival of the Rosary, to commemorate that victory 
over the Infidels, and Madonnas of the Rosary, or Dominic receiving 
the rosary, became the great subject of art, at least in the Dominican 
churches. He had hardly passed fifty when he was seized with a 
fever at Venice, and being carried to Bologna, died there August 
6th, 1221. He was canonized very soon by Gregory IX. Among 
the attractions of Bologna is the splendid church where his remains 
are enshrined, with its wonderful tomb by Nicolas of Pisa, and its 
magnificent chapel dedicated to the Madonna del Rosario. 
Suor Cecilia, one of his Roman disciples, has given us his portrait: 


In stature he was of moderate size; his features regular and handsome; 
his complexion fair, with a slight color in his cheek; his hair and beard 
inclining to red, and in general, he kept his beard close shaven ; his 
eyes were blue, brilliant and penetrating; his hands were long and re- 
markable for their beauty; the tones of his voice sweet, and at the 
same time powerful and sonorous. He was always placid, and even 
cheerful, except when moved to compassion. 


In pictures he always wears the white tunic and scapulary, with 
the hooded long black cloak, the proper habit of his order. In one 
hand is a lily, in the other a book, and by his side, the dog with a 
flaming torch in his mouth. 


Says Robert Southey : * 


Domingo is the only saint in whom no solitary speck of goodness can 
be discovered. To impose privations and pain seems to have been the 
pleasure of his unnatural heart; and cruelty was in him an appetite 
and a passion. No other human being has ever been the occasion of so 
much human misery. ... The few traits of his character which can be 
gleaned from the lying columns of his biographers, are all of the 
darkest colors. 


This is hard judgment. But what is to be expected? An ascetic 


1 Monastic Orders. 402. 
2 Legends of Monastie Orders. 403. 
3 Common Place Book II: 397. 
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from childhood, in whose nature every human affection has been sup- 
pressed, who, it is claimed, never looked a woman in the face, with no 
family, no country, nothing to love, with a will which nothing could 
bend; his very religion turned into spiritual arrogance, into revenge 
against different opinions, into hatred, and the fanaticism of an irri- 
tated and malignant intolerance, he may make a good executioner of 
the church’s vengeance, he may be an “angelical doctor,” and the 
stern Dante may put him among the cherubim whose swords guard 
Paradise; but such men show what bitterness can be extracted from 
a mistaken faith, and that the sensualist and miscreant may be 
matched by the ascetic and the devotee. 

These two great orders were now started on their career of growth and 
conflict. It was one of remarkable growth and of mighty influence. 
It was an absurd system of sanctified beggary, and yet it had power. 
It was nimble anditinerant. It was animated with ardor and energy. 
It spread rapidly. It dispensed with costly buildings. It roused 
men by preaching. It took hold of the rich and poor alike. Through 
conféssion it held the one; through its order of Tertiaries it enlisted 
the other. The friars lived on alms, and came in contact with the 
lowest, as well as the highest. They had privileges which exalted 
them above the regular clergy, and they appropriated their offices 
more and more to themselves. The spiritual destitution of great 
towns attracted them, and seemed to give a place, as well as a reason, 
for the order. Says Mr. Green :? 


To the towns especially the coming of the friars was a religious revo- 
lution. They had been left for the most part to the worst and most 
ignorant of the clergy, the mass-priest, whose sole subsistence lay in his 
fees. Burgher and artizan were left to spell out what religious instruction 
they might from the gorgeous ceremonies of the church’s ritual, or the 
Scriptural pictures and sculptures which were graven on the walls of its 
minsters. We can hardly wonder at the burst of enthusiasm which wel- 
comed the itinerant preacher, whose fervid appeal, coarse wit and 
familiar story brought religion into the fair and the market-place. The 
Black friars of Dominic, the Gray friars of Francis, were received with 
the same delight. 


In England the Franciscans sought the worst quarters of the towns, 
and as their Master cared for lepers, they counted no physical or 
moral defilement too gross for their self-denying ministry.? Both 
orders gained access to the rich and the dying, and were the uni- 


1Short History of English People, 145. 
3Monumenta Franciscana. The Preface, though highly eulogistic of the order, contains 
striking pictures of its early character in England. 
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versal legatees. They were united with the Papal court by reciprocal 
interests, and generally had the popes to sustain them in the quarrels 
which they were sure by their aggressiveness to provoke. The older 
orders were jealous of them, and the clergy and the universities re- 
sisted their encroachments. They soon degenerated themselves. 
Matthew Paris, an English Benedictine of the thirteenth century, 
bitterly arraigns them, and declares that in less than half a century 
the mendicants had degenerated more than the ancient monastic 
orders in three, or even four hundred years.’ The Dominicans early 
adopted mendicancy. The Franciscans soon emulated the Domini- 
cans in their ambition for learning, and had scholars, and fine 
churches, and bishops, and both orders besieged the University of 
Paris, till in 1257 it was obliged to give the Doctor’s degree to the 
Dominican Thomas Aquinas and the Franciscan Bonaventura. But 
the university held a bold fight against them, and its champion, Wil- 
liam of St. Amour, assailed the whole system of mendicancy with 
vigorous and most effective eloquence. They were soon at discord 
with each other, and differences in doctrines subsequently widened 
and perpetuated the breach. The Franciscans paid almost idolatrous 
veneration to their founder, while the Dominicans derided the story 
of his stigmatization. The Dominicans were nominalists, the Fran- 
ciscans realists. The Dominicans, under the lead of their great light, 
Aquinas, were Augustinians, and the Franciscans under Scotus, were 
semi-pelagian. The doctrine of the immaculate conception of the 
Virgin, affirmed in our own day as a necessary article of the Roman 
faith, was advocated by the Franciscans, and as strenuously opposed 
by the Dominicans. But with all their differences the world was 
portioned between them. The universities succumbed. Scholasti- 
cism rested on their shoulders. The great school-men were mendi- 
cants. Before the century ends the simple preaching of Francis and 
Dominic is followed by the metaphysics of Thomas Aquinas and 
Duns Scotus. The Black friars and the Grey friars monopolize the 
learning of Christendom. Stranger than this, a movement which 
aspired to identify Christianity with the meanest poverty, whose rule 
disowned all property, whose preachers went barefoot, and subsisted 
on alms, is followed by and apparently stimulates the vernal season of 
Italian art. The highest luxuries of princes are in the houses of 
mendicants. The genius for painting, as well as for philosophy, is 
found under a friar’s cowl. For three hundred years the great artists 
of Italy were employed in decorating the church at Assisi, where 
Francis wandered a self-denying pauper. The marvellous paint of 
1 Matthew Paris's Chronicle I: 475. (Bohn’s Ed.) 
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Murillo was purchased by the Franciscans of Seville, and for the 
Dominicans Titian painted the Peter Martyr, burned before our own 
eyes, and Leonardo, his Last Supper, as surely, though more slowly, 
consuming out of human sight. Their convent of St. Mark, at Flor- 
ence, is illustrated by the saintly pencils of Fra Angelico and Fra 
Bartolomeo, no less than by the preaching and the martyrdom of 
Savonarola. The two great hymns of the middle age, if not of all 
ages, the Dies Irae, and the Stabat Mater, came from Franciscan cells. 

Before St. Francis died, there were the beginnings of relaxation in 
his rule which were to issue in schism. Elias, who became Master 
of the order, mitigated its requirements on the ground that every- 
body was not expected to be a Francis. Knowing that with all the 
wonders told of him the saint was not likely to come back, he at once 
projected a church to cover him, every splendid stone of which would 
have been overturned had the soul still remained in the dead body 
underneath. In his will, written on his death-bed, Francis had 
enjoined that the brethren should demand no privilege of the court 
of Rome; and yet in four years Gregory IX relaxed the rule, declar- 
ing that the founder could not bind his successors, and fifteen years 
later, Innocent IV relaxed it yet further, under the ingenious pre- 
tence that the property of the order belonged to the Apostolic See, 
and they might have all they could get, so long as the fee was with 
him and they only had the use of it. But all the time a stricter 
party was insisting on utter poverty, and becoming alienated from 
the Papacy itself. It was an inevitable question, this of the possession 
of property. It was inevitable that it should be given to them, and 
with human nature as it is, it was inevitable that a part of them 
should want to keep it. It was the old, the eternal battle in all 
churches, in all orders, of the liberal and the strict, of stiff adherence to 
primitive patterns, and of elastic accommodation to new times. A 
part wanted learning, and art, and position and power, and to have 
them reconciled somehow with the Franciscan creed. The spiritualists 
disdained such a compromise. They wanted no relaxation, and began 
to hate the Papacy because it was granted. And this made trouble. 
So long as it was civil war within the order itself, what matter ? 
But the party of strict observance were the stuff of which the sec- 
taries, the insurgents against the hierarchy, had always been made. 
They chafed under the looser interpretation of the rule of absolute 
poverty. They wanted to keep Franciscanism poor and democratic. 
They were enthusiasts for poverty as the height of Christian perfec- 
tion. They were blind idolaters of St. Francis. And to such 
enthusiasts nothing could be more welcome than the everlasting 
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gospel and the prophetic dreams of the abbot Joachim, and John 
Peter Oliva. For preceding the outbreak of the spirit which pro- 
duced the mendicant orders, there had been an eruption of what 
might be called a prophetic spirit, which came to greater clearness in 
Joachim, abbot of Flora, whose ideas were readily appropriated by the 
stricter Minorites. For he seemed to them to have anticipated their 
order, and the new dispensation of religion, and the regeneration of 
the church which they were to introduce. His idea of successive 
stages in religion, and of a new dispensation of the Holy Spirit, of an 
everlasting gospel to supersede the transitory one, was appropriated 
by the Fraticelli and the rigid Franciscans, and by them pushed so far 
that they thought the new era of the Holy Ghost had come, or was 
near at hand. They saw, of course, in the corruptions of the church the 
omens of it, and these corruptions were measured by the Franciscan 
rule of absolute poverty as necessary to spiritual perfection. At the 
end of the century, Oliva continued these apocalyptic revelations of a 
new order of things, in which the corrupt hierarchy was to pass 
away, and faith in St. Francis and his rule was to be universal. 

At last Jokn XXII rose upon them in his wrath. He denounced 
them in bulls. He handed them over to the Inquisition, which the 
Dominicans were not likely to soften for their sake. As he had 
begun he thought he would finish. He pounced upon the dogmas, so 
dear to the Minorites, of the absolute poverty of Christ and the apos- 
tles. He exposed the legal fiction by which his predecessors had 
held the possessions of the order. He retracted all title to their 
property, and rejected the Franciscan dogma as heresy, so that 
the fee remained with the donors, and they enjoyed the usufruct. 
And so by necessity the observance of the rule of St. Francis was 
still further relaxed; and so by necessity the spirituals were still 
less reconciled to the order; though the Council of Constance at 
length appeased them by recognizing them as Brethren of the Regular 
Observance, and they gradually acquired privileges above the more 
lax Conventuals, as they were called. The more they relaxed the 
severe rule of St. Francis, so much the more they exaggerated his 
praises, as if to propitiate him; and so much the more extravagant 
and profane their comparisons of their saint with Christ. The Do- 
minicans, with the Inquisition, and the care of souls among the higher 
ranks, were fast losing the marks of a mendicant order; while the 
Franciscans still sought influence among the people. With the Uni- 
versity of Paris, and the secular clergy, the mendicants were in 
ceaseless struggle, while they were the faithful servants of the Popes, 
from whom their privileges were derived. 
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In England they sought to capture the universities, as in France ; 
and there they provoked the satire of Piers Ploughman, the laughter 
of Chaucer, the indignation of Wycliffe. The Reformation came, and 
they even furnished their contingents for that. The purer spirits 
among them hailed it, and became its heralds. If the Dominican, 
Tetzel, provoked it, the Augustinian, Luther, preached it. Says Mr. 
Hardwick :* 


Immediately after the promulgation of the Edict of Worms, we find a 
host of itinerant friars, Dominicans, Augustines, and, most of all, per- 
haps, Franciscans, ardently declaiming in the cause of Luther; the only 
effect of their expulsion from one town or village being to scatter seeds 
of Protestantism in many others, far and wide. 


But the Reformation suppressed them in half of Europe; and yet 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century the Franciscans had seven 
thousand convents, with one hundred and fifteen thousand friars. In 
1862, they report three thousand six hundred houses, with fifty thou- 
sand members. Other causes have diminished the Dominicans in 
numbers and influence. By the Reformation they lost like the 
Franciscans. The Inquisition was a stain upon them. And.-after 
the Reformation they were replaced by the Jesuits. Thirty years 
ago, Lacordaire brought back for a time the old glory of Dominican 
preaching, and tried to revive the order in France; and itis said to be 
increasing. In 1862, it reports three hundred and sixty houses, with 
four thousand members. But the doom of decline, which overtook 
these, as well as other monastic institutions, with the coming of an 
age so different from that in which they were born, is not likely to 
be reversed. They have already long survived their vocation, and 
any good use. The manners no less than the religion, the political 
economy as well as the gospel, the whole tone and tendency of our 
civilization are against beggary; and no poetry can gild it, and no 
piety can sanctify it. Ifin our education and our religion there are 
eleemosynary features which suggest mendicancy, they are more 
likely to be eliminated than continued. 

And yet who can say that the reaction will not come, and that 
religion falling under bondage to money, and interpreting the gospel 
by Adam Smith rather than by St. Paul or St. Francis, will not, for 
its very salvation, again renounce all things for the sake of like- 
ness to its Divine Leader, who had not where to lay his head? [If it 
is to be a minister to human want and misery, it will have to adapt 


1 Church History, I, 79. 
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itself to the poor and the wretched. It is the lesson of hope we learn 
as we go back into that thirteenth century, into which our story has 
led, that religion has its reserves waiting for their hour; that the 
church has in her bosom latent powers of self-restoration and new 
conquest; that in the time of danger God has his elect spirits, nobly 
touched to noble issues ; and when the need is greatest, the hour and 
the man, the preacher and the hearer, the new truth and the waiting 
faith, the crying necessity and the reserved help, the rescue, the 
renewal, the reformation, the better method, the profounder thought, 
the medicine for a thousand evils, the drill into an artesian well, the 
Benedict, the Francis, the Luther, the Wesley, the Loyola come, 
and come unexpectedly, as if dropped out of heaven. 

There is a lesson, too, of the power there is in preaching, if you 
will, no matter what you call it, in the word of man to man, of a poor, 
self-renouncing man, with the fire of God in his soul; in these spiritual 
democrats, who wanted no ritual, who went barefoot, and asked noth- 
ing but men’s ears; who fell back on that original ordinance which 
precedes all others, the first of sacraments, the thing which Jesus 
did, which Paul did, which every orator does according to his occa- 
- sions, the speech of man to man, the preaching of such truth as is 
given to such hearers as are given, and which helped make the friars 
the power they were. Printing will not displace it; civilization will 
not outgrow it. Religion will always need it, and always use it, 
and never in vain. 


SaMuEL L. CALDWELL. 
Ngwron Centre, Mass. 





We are obliged to defer, for want of space, the Book Notices pre- 
pared for this Number. 





THE BAPTIST QUARTERLY, 


ETHICAL PROLEGOMENA., 


FROM THE RELIQUES OF THE LATE SAMSON TALBOT, D. D., PRESIDENT OF 
DENISON UNIVERSITY. 


| gues philosophy is that science which teaches men their duty 

and the reasons of it.! It has two sides, the theoretical and 
the practical. Theoretical ethics is an exposition of the faculties 
which are necessary to constitute us moral beings, the conditions and 
manner of their acting, and of that in view of which, these faculties 
being thus constituted and acting, obligation is affirmed. Practical 
ethics is the application of moral principles and rules to the dis- 
position and conduct. 

We must distinguish between the just and the right ; 1. e., between 
legal relations and moral, or between right and rights. Rights in 
general leave the disposition out of consideration, and are chiefly 
prohibitory ; right or morality, on the other hand, is concerned 
directly with the motive, and ordains a positive course of conduct. 
The legal and the moral may even be opposed, as when one performs 
a legally right act with an immoral intent. But every legal act may 
also be moral if it is done out of regard to the law. 

One’s moral system will depend very much on the meaning and 
relative position assigned to the principal terms to be employed. 
These terms are obligation or duty, right, and moral law. The dis- 
tinction between obligation and duty is this: obligation expresses 


1 Paley. 
VOL. XI.—No. 3. R (257) 
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the inward necessitation, the ought, of certain actions, and duty is 
the action commanded, “the matter of obligation.” Now there are 
various moral ideas, 7. ¢., ideas which are presupposed in order to 
moral action, such as reason, free will, etc. But what is the strictly 
moral idea, that without which the possession of those other ideas 
would not constitute a moral being? According to one moral system, 
it is obligation. Moral law would then be defined as the affirmation 
by the reason of obligation, and right, as conformity to moral law. 
According to another moral system, it is right. Obligation then 
would be based on right, and moral law would be the affirmation 
of right. 

We take the ground that obligation is the simple moral idea, and 
so subordinate the question of right to the question of duty. We 
accordingly define a moral agent as a being to whom obligation per- 
tains, and a moral act as an act to which obligation pertains.' Moral 
law is that which is affirmed by the reason as obligatory. The essence 
of moral law is obligation ; nothing that is not obligatory is law in 
morals. Hence man being by nature subject to obligation, “is a law 
unto himself.” Obligation carries its own authority with it. 

The idea of right cannot be original, since right means conformity 
to some standard or rule. The rule to which an action must con- 
form in order to be right, is that of obligation. We compare the 
conduct of a moral being with what we conceive it ought to be, and 
thence pronounce it right or wrong. Right is a relative term, the 
relation of the act to the obligation, and is therefore a derived idea. 
It is indeed a moral idea only as it involves obligation. To speak of 
the right as “‘a distinction immutable and inherent in the nature of 
things, which has no original, but is eternal as the throne of Deity, 
to which the will of God himself must conform in order to be holy,” ? 
is high sounding, but needs analysis. The “right” of which such 
things are said is only an abstract formula of thought, and has no 
real existence aside from the actions of moral beings. It is not an 
idea back of which we cannot go, but always rests upon some reason 
which makes it right. 

There is, however, a secondary sense in which right may be spoken 
of as final. That is in cases where we have some rule or standard 
of duty in mind, conformity to which will be right. This rule repre- 
sents to us what is right, and we say, “ Do right because it is right.” 
But the meaning is, “ There is a good rule and you need only act in 
view of it.” The rule itself is a generalized product of thought. 

A rule or standard of duty is that by which we measure the moral 

1 Fairchild’s Moral Philosophy. 2 Haven’s Mental Philosophy. 
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quality of an act. The rule does not create the moral quality, but 
aims to express it. We want a standard of rectitude to which we 
may instantly refer any particular case. Sometimes we adopt the 
standard of general experience as gathered into maxims and pro- 
verbs; sometimes the standard of utility, and test the morality of 
an act by a consideration of consequences; but the ultimate stand- 
ard is of course the will of God. This, whenever and however made 
known, is supreme. The law of the Creator must be the perfect ex- 
pression of virtue. Now the will of God is communicated in various 
ways: First, through the moral nature of man; secondly, through 
the constitution and course of nature; 12. ¢., the study of conse- 
quences ; thirdly, through revelation in the sacred Scriptures. Each 
one of these sources stands upon its own evidences, and is inde- 
pendent of the others. 


Conditions or Pre-requisites to the Idea of Obligation. 


It belongs to our conception of a moral agent that he be capable 
of forming the idea of obligation and having the feeling of it; and 
that in certain circumstances and conditions these will uniformly and 
necessarily arise. We will now inquire what are the conditions 
pre-supposed in order to the existence of the moral idea. 

The idea itself is simple and incapable of analysis. It can be 
known only as it arises in the mind. It is intuitively originated. 
Man is so constituted that, under certain conditions, not only does he 
uniformly, but he must necessarily, cognize moral distinctions. What 
are these conditions ? 

(1) The first condition of obligation is clearly the idea of freedom. 
No being could affirm obligation of himself without the conviction of 
his being free. If he were but the creature of nature, with no real 
power over himself, he could not feel any obligation nor be the 
subject of praise or blame. He might do his fellow-creature an 
injury, but he could not do him a wrong; if his conduct happened 
to conform to the rule of right, he would not be virtuous; if it did 
not, he would not be sinful. By freedom here we mean the power of 
choice, and of doing, or refraining from doing, according to choice. 
The power of choice is the essential thing. 

(2) A sensibility is a condition. The intellect does not furnish 
motives or impulses to action. It gives ideas, but ideas are only 
directive ; the feelings awakened by ideas constitute the motive. A 
being without a sensibility would not be susceptible of good or evil, 
either natural or moral, and nothing could be due to such a being. 
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(3) A third condition of obligation is the conception of an end. 
As there could be no impulse to act without a sensibility, so there 
could be no guidance to action without an end. A being incapable 
of knowing any end for which it was created, would be incapable of 
rational choice and could not be subject to moral law. 

Thus we have as pre-requisites to the idea of obligation a person 
fully constituted, 7. ¢., having the capacities of willing, feeling and 
knowing. But these pre-requisites or conditions do not constitute, 
nor do they, give the conception of duty ; that comes from the moral 
faculty and is original and intuitive. 


The Nature of Moral Action. 


Since the idea,of obligation is that of an inner free necessity, 7%. ¢., 
there is something which our own reason affirms that we ought to 
do, obligation must be conceived as an attribute of the will. Not all 
acts of will have a moral quality; but morality when it does exist 
must be referred, mediately or immediately altogether to the will. 
Obligation cannot be ascribed to the activities of the intellect and 
sensibility, because these have no alternative. Under the given 
conditions they must be as they are. The science of morals has for 
its condition and subject a person acting with intelligence and from 
choice. No one can be held responsible for his thoughts, his feelings, 
or his outward conduct, except so far as these are subject to his 
voluntary direction. Wedo not mean to affirm that all the spon- 
taneous activities of our nature are destitute of the moral element ; 
for some of these are consequent on previous choices and have taken 
on their character from their relation to those acts of choice. But 
this is no exception to our principle, though it has been thought by 
some to be so. Moral action is the function of the will. And under 
moral action we of course mean to include every voluntary attitude 
of the soul, whether choice, deed, or state. 

Action, then, appertains to the will, but we must proceed to in- 
quire more minutely where, in what part or element of the action 
the moral quality of it resides ; whether it is restricted to the purely 
subjective motion or propension of the soul, or also blends with the 
outward conduct attending the executive volition. 


Place of the Moral Quality. 


Obligation has respect to the person who ought and the thing 
which he ought to do; hence the place of obligation must be sought 
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in the synthesis of the will and the act, 7. ¢., in generic choice. This 
decides the place of the moral quality. 

Our definition excludes the moral element from the following parts 
of an act: (1) From the deed to be done and the doing of it. Neither 
has any moral character in itself aside from its relation to the choice 
of the agent. An act may be right as a performance, but wrong in 
its motive. Good and bad men may perform the same act to the eye. 
(2) From the executive volition. This is only putting forth the 
power to perform the act, and is common to all actions whether right 
or wrong. (3) From the intention with which we act. This state- 
ment must be taken in the sense that the intention does not cover 
the whole ground of morality. For particular acts it is of course 
the seat of whatever moral quality particular acts can have. In- 
tention is properly applied only to executive volitions, and is not used 
of general states such as do not issue in specific acts. But there are 
states of mind of this sort which yet involve a moral element. 
Enmity to God in a sinful heart, or hatred of a fellow-creature who 
is beyond our reach, do not require intention. Besides, many of our 
intentions are subordinate, and derive all the moral character they 
have from their antecedents. Thus to say: The young man studies 
with the intention of securing an education, determines nothing as 
to his moral character. That is to be determined by the use he pro- 
poses to make of his education. Wayland and Haven locate the 
moral element in the intention. 

When we say that the ultimate moral act is choice, this needs to 
be further explained. Choice is either specific or generic. Specific 
choice, which is the same as intention, has reference to acts ; generic 
choice to ends. The former terminates in volition, the latter deter- 
mines the attitude of the soul with reference to the aim of its life as 
a whole. Specific choices are rather the executive of the generic or 
ultimate choice, and receive their moral quality from that. Specific 
choice has in it a moral element only so far as it partakes of or 
springs out of the generic. The ultimate moral act, therefore, is 
generic choice, the fundamental preference of the end or grand object 
for which one lives. It is this which directly or indirectly makes 
every man what he is. 


The True End of our Being. 


The highest rational end for man, so far as it is discoverable by 
reason, is that the aiming at which will give due significance to all 
the powers of our being in their relation to one another and to the 
whole; 7. ¢., is that which will give the highest unity to life. 
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Every part of our nature has its own end; but what is the end 
for man asa whole? By end we mean not his final destiny, but that 
for which he should live. Now man’s capacity to know and choose 
a supreme end is his grand distinction from the brutes, and forms 
the basis of all character. In this capacity God takes him into 
fellowship with himself. 

An end may be subordinate, ultimate or supreme. A subordinate 
end is one chosen as a means to something else; ultimate and 
supreme ends are chosen for their own sake; but the supreme is one 
which in any conflict of ultimate ends is to be preferred. 

We have said that he who gives every part of his nature the right 
place and relative importance, thereby realizes the idea of his being, 
so far as reason can discover it. But this implies that we have some 
standard of the relatively important. Such a standard we have in 
the moral idea. That dominates our entire nature. When duty is 
revealed to us, it must be done, come what will. Hence the chief 
end of man is the fulfillment of obligation. This is supreme. He 
was also made for happiness and for other ends; but he could not 
sacrifice conscience for pleasure or for aught else, without feeling 
guilty and degraded. The idea of obligation carries in itself a natural 
motive for action, of the highest order; the motive lies in the nature 
of the conception ; and practical morality must stop with that. 

But the speculative reason will not stop here. It seeks to find 
whether there may not be something ulterior to the conception of 
obligation and law. Is moral law an ultimate fact in its own nature, 
or does it have some basis or ground whereon it reposes? Is there 
a reason for obligation, and so an end for man beyond the fulfill- 
ment of obligation? This inquiry will conduct us to the speculative 
ground of moral philosophy, and to one of the profoundest subjects 
of human thought. 


Transcendental Ethics. 


The speculative reason, as applied to the subject before us, has for 
its problem the finding of some ultimate quality or qualities belong- 
ing to ail the modes of virtue, which shall constitute the common 
ground of obligation. The principles of right and wrong which con- 
science discloses are universal, whatever ground for doubt there may 
be as to the particular acts by which these principles are to be carried 
out. Thus justice, veracity, and regard for the common good, are 
acknowledged by all mankind to be virtuous. But the question now 
before us is, What is the ultimate reference of virtue itself? or can 
any reason be assigned why right is right, and wrong is wrong? 
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The problem is commonly stated as an inquiry into “ the foundation 
of virtue.” 

This is properly the theory of moral science. And, surprising as 
it may seem, there is in respect to it no general agreement among 
ethical writers. On questions of practical duty there is little differ- 
ence of opinion ; but the investigation of first principles is in this as 
in every science attended with the greatest difficulties. 

We shall first present and examine the leading modern theories on 
this subject. In the ancient philosophies the problem treated was 
the idea of the good, or in its practical form, What is the best thing 
for man? Ofa distinctively moral faculty and a purely ethical ele- 
ment in conduct, they made but little account. With Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle, the inquiry did not relate to the authority of 
moral law, but to the ascertainment of that wisdom by which men 
might know and be led to seek what was good. The maxim of the 
Epicureans was, Virtue can have no value, save only as it offers us 
an agreeable life. The maxim of the Stoics was, Virtue is its own 
end. But in neither of these schools did the term virtue comprehend 
the idea of obligation. Modern theories may be generally grouped 
as those which seek the foundation of morality in the principle of 
good, those which seek it in some principle of right fitness, or law, 
and those which seek it in the perception of relations, abstract or 
personal. 

The first solution of the moral problem in order, MAKES THE IDEA 
OF THE GOOD THE BASIS OF MORALIT . The moral worth of the agent 
it would determine by the relation of his action to the good of being. 
Its maxim is, That action is virtuous which produces or tends to 
produce happiness. The adherents to this principle divide into two 
distinct schools: (1), that which represents one’s own happiness as 
the grand motive of all virtuous action; (2), that which regards the 
happiness of all, the general well-being, as the motive. Of the first, 
Paley and J. 8. Mill, in England, and Dr. Taylor, of New Haven, 
may be taken as representatives; of the second, Priestly and Bentham, 
of England, and Presidents Edwards, Dwight, Finney, Hopkins, and 
Fairchild, in this country. The first, since it represents self-interest 
as the chief good, has been called the selfish system of morals; the 
other resolves virtue into benevolence. Both may be properly 
characterized as utilitarian. 

Justice requires it to be said that President Fairchild, and in this 
he would doubtless be joined by all the other ethical disciples of 
Jonathan Edwards, as well as by Hutcheson, warmly repudiates the 
title of utilitarian. His grounds are (a), that he locates virtue in 
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generic choice, a purely subjective basis, while the utilitarian places 
it entirely in the external act; (b), that he does not, while the utili- 
tarian does, measure the virtue of an act by its results. Whether or 
not he thus clears his theory from the odious appellation, he who 
reads our exposition of it a little further on, can judge. 


I. The Basis of Morals the Desire of One's own Happiness. 


Paley defines virtue to be, “ doing good to mankind, in obedience 
to the will of God, and for the sake of everlasting happiness.” Says 
Mill: “ The utilitarian doctrine is that happiness is desirable, and 
the only thing desirable, as an end.” Again: “ Happiness is the 
sole end of human action, and the promotion of it the test by which 
to judge of all human conduct.” Dr. Taylor asserts: 


All the worth or value of man, or of any other moral being, consists in 
his capacity of happiness, and of that self-active nature which qualifies 
him to produce happiness to other beingsand to himself. All the worth 
or value or goodness or excellence which pertains to action on the part 
of a moral being, is its fitness or adaptation to produce these results. 


But how can this school account for the distinction which all 
men draw between self-interest and benevolence, and between virtue 
and prudence? By the principle of the association of ideas. That 
which was loved at first as a means to happiness becomes so asso- 
ciated with the happiness, that it comes at last to be loved as an end. 
Thus the pleasure of another is pleasurable to us, and becomes asso- 
ciated in our minds with the idea of pleasure; it is therefore itself 
desired. So virtue, on account of the advantages it brings us, is first 
associated with pleasurable things; it is soon loved independently of 
and more than these. “ With self-interest,” says Hartley, “man 
must begin; he may end in self-annihilation.” 

The defects of this theory are, (1), [ts asswmption that desire is the 
only direct impulse to action. Some ends are good in themselves 
and not merely as related to my desire, and hence are to be chosen 
for their own sake. Morality is also a law obligatory on man from 
his mental structure, independent of the consideration of reward and 
punishment. (2.) [¢ misstates the proper office of association. This 
is not to originate new ideas, but to act upon the ideas already present 
to the mind. Nor is it true that ideas, by being often associated, 
coalesce at last into a product wholly different from the original ele- 
ments, by the mere force of association. That things do become 
connected in the mind by association is an important truth, but it 
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cannot be taken as the sole law of the mind. The psychological error 
here is in confounding the association of ideas with the judgment of 
relations which the mind affirms of ideas, and in overlooking the 
activity of the soul in knowing. (3.) Jt misstates the real motive for 
action, of both the good and the wicked. That motive is not always 
the desire of happiness. The poet says, “Oh, happiness! our being’s 
end and aim.” Itis neither. The chief moving forces of the human 
soul, and of human society, bear no direct relation to human happi- 
ness. Men sometimes act from pure love or hate, but this is not 
desire; they sometimes act from a conviction of duty, but a sense of 
interest, and a sense of duty are distinct; more frequently they act 
from the vis a tergo, the instincts and necessities of their being. It 
is always, and everywhere regarded as something degrading to be 
incapable of doing good, or speaking the truth, etc., except from 
motives of self-interest, and only the shameless avow that such is 
actually their motive. (4.) Jt makes virtue itself impossible. If 
man’s only motive is love of self, morality is only a prudential ex- 
pedient. But to do good to others for one’s own gratification, is not 
benevolent; to obey God for the rewards it is expected to bring, is 
not piety; to worship him with a single eye to its beneficial effects 
on one’s self, is the very consummation of hypocrisy; in a word, to 
practice virtue solely for the advantage it brings, is not morality. It 
is to mistake gain for godliness. Moreover, if the consequences of 
our conduct are the test of its moral quality, the motives of the agent 
have absolutely no influence on the morality of the act. This is 
admitted by Mill, who says, “The motive has nothing to do with 
the morality of the action, though much with the worth of the agent.” 
The test of a virtuous act he represents as its tendency to benefit 
mankind. The man, then, who invents a labor-saving machine, per- 
forms a virtuous act, be his motives what they may. What then has 
the motive to do with the worth of the agent? If the act was good, 
why challenge the motive? Simply because the motive of the agent 
is the test of the moral quality of the act. (5.) The sanctions of the 
utilitarian scheme are inadequate. To the inquiry, Why is virtue 
binding on me? its only reply is, Because it is for your interest. It 
is so, first, because the course of nature and society is such that pros- 
perity will attend a virtuous life; and, second, because of the pain we 
feel when we do wrong, and our tranquility of mind and self-appro- 
bation when we have done right. But are these sanctions adequate 
for the support of the virtue of the individual and of society without 
that supreme and immediate authority of conscience to which the 
intuitive moralist makes his appeal? As to the first, that virtue 
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secures prosperity, public and private, general considerations of 
public good have never proved in experience a sufficient counterpoise 
to individual selfishness. We are told that we must be virtuous be- 
cause we are members of society, and the common good will be a gain 
to us. But such a motive becomes in practice altogether theoretical. 
In the critical emergency men will ask, What influence will a slight 
deviation from virtue in this particular act exert on the public 
morals? At least, if it can be concealed, it will exert none; while 
the present advantage will be great. Without a personal sense of 
honor and a conscience, all the bonds of moral life are constantly in 
danger of being loosed. But is it true that virtue will secure pros- 
perity ? That depends on its relation to the average moral level of 
society. Ifone rises much above the moral sentiments of his time 
and his class, society is at war with him, and will reward him with 
persecution and martyrdom. There were reigns under the Roman 
empire, when, in the emphatic words of Tacitus, “ Virtue was a 
sentence of death.” 

As to the other, the pleasures of virtue and the pains of vice: the 
chief ingredient of the pain we feel when we have done wrong is our 
conviction of the demerit of the act, for which the theory in question 
makes no‘place. Leaving out this element, what remains? Only 
the painful feeling that we have not acted prudently. Thus this 
second sanction falls back upon the first. It is to be remembered, 
also, that the habitually prudent man feels most the pain of improv- 
idence, and the most sensitive moral natures suffer most from 
conscience. 

We believe this form of the utilitarian theory to be in all its ulti- 
mate tendencies profoundly false, immoral, and destructive to all that 
is most noble and elevated in man. 


II. The Basis of Morals the Good of Sentient Being. 


This branch of the moral scheme of the good, differs from the other 
in denying that self-interest is the only source of our actions. The 
good of being has absolute value, and is to be chosen as an end in 
itself. Man in the presence of this good perceives his duty to respect 
it, to treat it as good, and to will it to all sentient being. Thus 
obligation is asserted in view of the intrinsic worth of the good of 
being. By the good of being is meant the happiness of being. 
Of course the better advocates of this theory do not mean by 
happiness, ordinary worldly well-being and comfort, much less the 
sensual pleasures of the Epicurean sty. They present as their 
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interpretations of that term, well-being, blessedness, satisfaction. 
President Hopkins speaks of “ holy happiness.” They always mean, 
however, some mode of the sensibility. Their maxim is, Benevolence, or 
the willing of good, constitutes virtue or moral goodness. It resolves 
all other virtues into the genus benevolence. Nothing has absolute 
value but the happiness of being, and nothing is virtuous save in its 
reference to that. All particular virtues are manifestations of 
benevolence, and all their moral excellence is found in the benevolent 
choice which underlies them. Thus justice is benevolence dealing with 
the interests and deserts of men, veracity is speaking the truth for 
benevolent ends, obedience is benevolent submission to authority, love 
as the willing of good is benevolence. Virtue in itself is of no value. 
Thus veracity in itself is nothing, it is merely instrumental; holiness 
is nothing except as it serves the public welfare. 

There is much of truth in this theory. All right actions must in 
the end issue in happiness, and well-wishing is always a virtue. But 
the question may still be asked, Why is it right to promote happi- 
ness? If the only possible answer is, Because happiness is the only 
absolute good, the point is gained, and the theory established. But 
we have already given our reasons, and need not repeat them, for 
dissenting from this view of happiness as the sole end of existence. 
We will now proceed to examine that other main proposition of this 
theory, that all virtue is resolvable into benevolence. 

Now, at any rate, psychologically taken, benevolence is not the 
same thing as virtue; and this is admitted on all hands. The mind 
clearly distinguishes between love and morality. The latter includes 
something which the former has not. Our moral ideas are perfectly 
distinct in themselves. Thus the ideas of justice, mercy, veracity, 
gratitude, and so forth, are not the same as the idea of love or benev- 
olence. They are immediately, in themselves, binding on every moral 
being; and are seen to be so without any conscious reference to the 
law of benevolence. But while admitting this, the adherents of this 
view maintain that the existence and the sphere of all the virtues are 
still determined by the wider idea of the good; and that it is the 
presence of this idea as the condition of those other ideas of justice, 
veracity, etc., that enables us to assert obligation under them. 

But is this explanation admissible? These virtues may be de- 
fended on the gronnd of their tendency to advance the general good ; 
but they are not practiced on that ground. They are practiced for 
themselves. For the truth of this we appeal to consciousness. When 
we recognize our obligation to practice the virtues of justice, temper- 
ance, veracity, gratitude, chastity, integrity, does that recognition 
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include any conscious reference of them to the principle of love? 
When we say, “ Every one must do as much as he can to render 
himself a better man,” does this seem to be true only when viewed 
in its relation to the sum total of happiness? The feeling of obliga- 
tion exists in the mind earlier than the idea of the good. The latter 
is an idea of reason, and requires for its existence a somewhat devel- 
oped intellectual condition. The development of conscience in a child 
often seems to bear no proportion to the development of its capacity 
of reason. The proper explanation seems to us to be this: There is 
a moral order in nature, and a moral instinct in the human soul in 
correspondence with it. Moral principle lies enfolded in the con- 
science, as a law written on the heart, and needs only fit occasion for 
its unfolding. Now the choice of the will to obey the voice of duty, 
whenever heard, is virtuous, whether the will consciously acts under 
the law of benevolence or not. But it is said in reply, “‘ Benevolence 
must enter into every virtue, since it is the proper limit of each. Thus 
justice ceases to be a virtue, ceases to be justice, when benevolence 
does not enter in to regulate and limit it.” Suppose it so; does not 
benevolence cease to be a virtue when it transcends the limits of 
justice? The fact then that benevolence and justice naturally limit 
each other is evidence that they are not the same thing. All men 
will praise him who dies rather than let go his honor or his integrity. 
And their approbation of the act is not limited by any consideration 
of the greatest good. In a word, the idea of obligation is distinct and 
will not blend with any other. And the highest worth of man is 
ethical. Even his highest happiness is ethical and religious, the con- 
sequence of virtue. Instead, therefore, of making happiness the su- 
preme end, we conclude that it is the moral intuition which gives any 
end its supreme position; and instead of making benevolence the 
one sole moral quality of all virtuous actions, we recognize no 
moral quality in benevolence, save as it is exercised in the sphere of 
moral relations. 

But, besides the psychological objection to this scheme, its worst 
consequences appear from the theological side. It represents the intro- 
duction of sin and the atonement of Christ as mere expedients for 
increasing the happiness of intelligent beings. For if the ground of 
obligation is benevolence, God can have only benevolent ends to serve 
in the universe ; and the origin of the present scheme of things must 
be traced to the love of God, and that only. But it is abhorrent to 
our moral sentiments that God should allow sin to enter the universe 
even as a means to the greatest good. How could sin be instrumental 
of the highest good? Is it a better instrument than holiness for 
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producing happiness? And how could God patronize evil that good 
might come? Good and evil are not to be set over against each other. 
Much righteousness is no compensation for a little wickedness. More- 
over, sin has brought misery on the brute creation ; and wherein is 
their compensation? Again, the law of God and the death of Christ 
cannot be contemplated as mere dictates of prudential expediency. 
God does nothing arbitrary. The death of Christ was not a mere 
expedient of benevolence, but a satisfaction to divine justice for the 
sins of men. Once more, the punishment of the wicked cannot be for 
the sake of a greater good to the whole. It diminishes by so much 
the sum total of happiness. Besides, how could a human soul be sac- 
rificed as an expedient? We aiso object to this scheme, that in making 
the good of being the only absolute good, it makes good more ulti- 
mate than God himself, and places the moral centre of the universe 
outside of the Author of the universe. 

THE NEXT CLASS OF THEORIES FINDS THE BASIS OF OBLIGATION IN 
SOME STANDARD OF RIGHT OR LAW. The first of these to be noticed 
makes “the right” the moral idea. It represents right and wrong as 
distinctions inherent in the nature of things, and even precedent to 
the Divine Being; as in the expression that under certain conditions 
we may “ appeal from the throne of God to the throne of justice.” 
These immutable distinctions are revealed in all moral action. In 
every case something is seen in the act to be done that makes it a 
duty ; that something is its rightness. No reason can be given why 
the act is right; right is an ultimate quality of the act, and is intui- 
tively discerned. The maxim of this system is, “ Do right for the 
sake of the right.” Now the rightness of an act is reason enough 
for doing it; and so is the fact that it is commanded by proper au- 
thority ; but ultimately the right has a reason why it is right, and 
the final bond of duty is not the right, but that reason; just as the 
command has something back of it that gives it authority. The term 
“right ” is capable of different constructions. Employed as a substan- 
tive, “the right,” it isan abstract concept, which has its meaning only 
in particular right acts; employed as an adjective, it means conforma- 
ble to rule or law. But when it is employed, as by Haven, Cudworth 
and others, as a synonym for “the eternal principles of rectitude,” 
conceived to be something antecedent to being, and self-existent like 
pure space, it is a huge and empty abstraction. And where shall we 
place its fellow conception, ‘the eternal principles of wrong”? Is 
wrong also self-existent and above God? But it is asked whether 
God must not be governed by eternal principles, fitnesses, laws and 
rules of right? as if these were outside of God, and not in him. 
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Right is not a law for the divine will, nor a creation of the divine 
will ; but is the expression of the proper relation between the will of the 
creature and his obligations. The terms right and wrong to be in- 
telligible, must be taken as adjectives, in the sense of conformable or 
non-conformable to some relation or standard of duty; and in this 
sense they are of course derived conceptions, not original. 

Another theory coming under this class is that the ground of 
obligation is the will of God. His command renders one thing right, 
another thing wrong. But we must discriminate. What makes a 
thing right is one question; how we know it to be right is a different 
question. Now the will of God indicates and reveals right, and is, 
therefore, an infallible rule of duty. His will, however made known, 
is binding on the creature. But his mere will does not constitute 
right. Otherwise it would follow (1), that God himself has no moral 
character. If his will makes right, it cannot itself'be right. An act 
of will, abstracted from the person willing, aside from the motive and 
the object of the volition, has no moral quality. Law does not create 
right and wrong; it pre-supposes right and wrong. It is true, things 
naturally indifferent may be made right or wrong bv the divine 
command; but this also pre-supposes a principle of right on which 
our obedience is based ; (2), that the moral government of the universe 
is arbitrary, and rests on force. But submission to mere power is 
not submission to moral law; and (3), that faith in God would be 
excluded. If weare to obey his will simply because it is his will, the 
only state of mind answering thereto would be absolute submission ; 
but confidence in God as always doing right and having the best 
reasons for his dispensations, would have no place. Faith would have 
nothing to rest upon. 

THE THIRD OF THE GROUPS TO WHICH WE ABOVE REDUCED MODERN 
MORAL SYSTEMS, GROUNDS MORALITY IN RELATIONS, OR SOME PERCEP- 
TION OF RELATIONS, ABSTRACT OR PERSONAL. The basis of obligation 
resides in the relations of one being to another. Under this class we 
mention first the system of Dr. Wayland, which was not, however, by 
him fully elaborated. He says: 


It is manifest to every one that we all stand in various and dissimilar 
relations to all the sentient beings, created and uncreated, with which 
we are acquainted. Among our relations to created beings are those of 
man to man, of parent and child, of husband and wife, of benefactor and 
recipient, of citizen and magistrate, and a thousand others. Now it 
seems to me that as soon as a human being comprehends the relations in 
which two human beings stand to each other, there arises in his mind a 
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consciousness of moral obligation, connected by our Creator with the very 
conception of the relation. 


It is possible, perhaps, that in this section (iv. of Chap. I), Dr. 
Wayland is not attempting to canvass the question of the ultimate 
basis of obligation, but rather to describe the psychological origin of 
the idea. If this is so our criticisms do not hold. But we are con- 
struing him precisely as is done by Hickok, Hopkins, and Calderwood. 

Now it is evident that not all our relations to our fellow-beings sug- 
gest obligation. Mankind sustain innumerable relations among 
themselves, as those of space and time, of size and race and color, of 
social position, of neighborhood, of wealth and poverty, of learning 
and ignorance, as well as the relations above mentioned. Some of these 
are moral relations, and some of them are not. Dr. Wayland should 
have shown why the moral relations are moral, and the others not. 
The attempt to do this would have disclosed to him that it is not the 
bare relations of beings, but something in the terms related, that 
forms the ground of obligation. Relations in themselves have no 
value, and cannot be made objects of choice or grounds of action. 
Suppose the father to be an idiot; in that case the child would not 
owe him obedience, notwithstanding the relation. 

Dr. Wayland finds no place in his system for the duties which man 
owes to himself. It is no doubt pleasing to the Creator that every 
one should act in harmony with the nature given him, irrespective of 
his relations to his fellow-beings. It is his duty to realize the full 
idea of his being ; and this duty is not based on his relations, but on 
his nature. 

It is true that the study of our relations does often make duty 
known more clearly to us, as does also the study of consequences ; 
but the study of both can be a guide only in the application of the 
idea of duty, and does not give origin to the idea. 

From all these theories of morals we pass on to that which we 
must hold to be the only correct one, viz., THAT THE GROUND OF ALL 
MORAL LAW IS THE NATURE OF Gop. We might be more definite, 
and say, the ethical nature of God in relation to the like nature of 
man. Or, more definitely still, since the moral nature of God, his 
holiness, cannot be contemplated by such beings as we, save under 
the aspect of authority, the imperativeness of the divine nature. But, 
since God is one, and the universe one, and all truth is in harmony, 
we prefer the simple, broad statement, THE NATURE OF Gop. “ The 
divine will,” says Plato, “is the fountain of all efficiency ; the divine 
reason is the fountain of all law; the divine nature is the fountain of 
all virtue.” 
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The correct moral system must find in God the centre of the moral 
universe, and the archetype of the moral nature of man. “ Of law,” 
says Hooker, “ nothing less can be acknowledged than that its seat is 
the bosom of God.” Moral law is a constituent principle of all moral 
being, and is necessary to man, because his being is a transcript of 
the being of God. God is all that he is because he is God; nothing 
in the universe is ultimate but God; and his nature is the original, 
the source of virtue. Man is a creature of obligation because God 
made him in his own image. God is not the servant of anything out 
of himself; he does not do right for the sake of the right, nor for the 
sake of the good, but as a manifestation of his own being. His moral 
law in man, and to man, is not a mere statuteor command, but a rev- 
elation of himself. He does not make laws, but reveals them. The 
law of duty declares what is true in the eternal nature, and true in 
us, and true in God’s relation to us. It did not originate in the will 
of God, in his mere pleasure that his creature should act so and so; 
nor is it a law for the divine will, and so above it; much less did it 
originate in a wise benevolence planning expedients to produce hap- 
piness ; nor again, did it have birth in the fitness and eternal nature 
of things, to which he, as moral Ruler and the Supreme Guardian of 
the principles of right, must perforce compel his creatures to do rev- 
erence ; but it has its primal seat in the bosom of God, and thence 
to and in the bosom of man, who bears the divine likeness. When 
God speaks he utters first of all that which is true of himself, and 
the echoes of his voice resound in all natures like his own. Hence 
the influence of the knowledge of God on the moral sentiments of man- 
kind, the revelation of himself to his creature, placing the sanction of 
authority upon the dictates of natural conscience. And yet the vir- 
tue of those who know God differs not so much in kind, as in degree, 
from the virtue of those who have only the light of nature; for this 
light is but the reflection of that “true Light which lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world.” The nature of man is a witness 
for God. 

Man is by his nature under the law of obligation; not for an end, 
but because God is imaged in him; and when he violates the moral 
law he sins not more against the Creator than against himself; for 
moral law is that in him and with respect to him, the exact recogni- 
tion and observance of which is requisite to the realization of the 
idea of his being ; and he cannot be lost to God without being lost to 
his true self. 

In explanation of this view we advance the following: If the 
ground of morals exists independent of God, either it has ultimately 
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no authority, and morality sinks, or it usurps the throne of the 
Almighty. Any rational being who kept the moral law would be 
perfect without God, and the moral centre of all intelligences 
would be outside of God. This would introduce a principle of con- 
tradiction into the nature of things, and resolve the universe into 
a hopeless dualism. 

The foundation of obligation is something behind the will of God; 
first, necessary, and changeless, that is, God’s nature; but his will is 
expressive of his nature, and so must make known to us the moral 
law. That will is revealed to us, first, in our moral intuitions, for 
man has the imprint of his destiny within him ; second, in the moral 
order of the world; third, in the Holy Scriptures. 

This moral instinct is thus an impulse or spring of action, as well 
as a test and standard; hence the moral law is not unknown to those 
who have not the knowledge of God, though it is still the Being who 
is within and behind all, on whom it rests. But how does this in- 
stinct become idea, or conscious moral principle? We answer, by 
the recognition of the community between our natures and the nature 
outside of us. The sense of duty to ourselves springs up from the 
moral instinct of acting in good faith, which is bound up with the 
first activities of our nature; the sense of duty to our fellow-men, 
from the recognition of the common nature, by which the individual 
sees himself in other individuals of the race; the sense of duty to 
God, from the recognition of his being as the source and life of our 
own. Thus the moral instincts within us, and the common humanity 
which is the ground of duty to our fellow men, both must be traced 
to their common origin, the fatherhood of God. 

The advantages of this doctrine of morals are that it contains all the 
truth of the other systems; and besides, gives to God his true glory, 
and sets before man the true end of his existence. It teaches that 
the ultimate idea of virtue is realized in our wearing the image of 
Him who created us. Thus the ends of virtue and religion are: the 
same, viz., the fellowship of man with God. This system shows that 
moral law is not simply a test of obedience, but the revelation of eter- 
nal reality ; hence, that even the atonement cannot be so understood 
as to allow of its being set aside; and that if transgressors are saved 
it must be nevertheless in some way through the law; and that the 
scheme of mercy is not to be represented as a mere expedient of gov- 
ernmental diplomacy in the interests of the divine benevolence, to 
make it safe freely to pardon offenders; but that it was a manifesta- 
tion of divine holiness and love acting together to the one result of 
human redemption. Instead of resolving all the moral perfections of 

8 
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God into benevolence, and making for the highest good of the universe 
the happiness of being, it finds that the one attribute of God which 
cannot be represented as yielding up anything, and which quite as 
much limits as it is limited by the exercise of benevolence, is holiness ; 
and that the good of being, instead of constituting the sole end of all 
virtue, and of the divine administration itself, receives its highest 
worth from the moral idea; that is, the highest good is the holiness 
of the happy. 

But while giving special prominence to the ethical idea, this system 
provides a place for the happiness of being, which is necessarily in- 
volved in likeness to God; for to be like him is to enjoy him forever, 
And while taking the idea of right out of the nature of things, and 
placing it in conformity to the nature of God, it yet and thus seems 
‘an unalterable standard of morality. In the fact that man was made 
in the image of God, it again explains how he becomes a law unto 
himself; for to act in conformity to his own nature, properly under- 
stood, is to conform to the nature of God. It also shows how love is 
the fulfilling of the law ; not that it is the content, the sole end of the 
law, but that he that loveth is born of God, and must, therefore, do 
the will of God. It finds the true worthiness of man, not in his ca- 
pacity for self-approval, butfor likeness to God. It answers the great 


question, ‘“‘ Why should man glorify God?” not because it is right, 
not because it will make him happy, but because he is God. It brings, 
therefore, into every duty a personal relation, and thus mingles with 
the authority of obligation, the plastic power of faith and love. 











IS THE WORLD GROWING BETTER? 


. discuss the interrogative proposition placed at the head of this 


article will to some appear foolish, absurd and useless, or, at 
best, but theoretically useful; while by some, who take a different 
view of the world’s history, it will be regarded as a contribution to 
the solution of the most momentous of problems. 

What the best minds would say if called upon directly to express 
themselves upon this point, we may not know; what many do inci- 
dentally say upon it while discussing other topics of the day, is well 
known. 

The pulpit, from its weakest to its wisest representatives, is much 
occupied with a kind of assault upon the bulwarks of immorality and 
irreligion, which seems to say that the world is growing more cor- 
rupt, and that true piety and sound morality are in decay. We can 
apologize for this; these men do not mean so much; their mission is 
to reform the world; that part of it upon which they have accom- 
plished their work most thoroughly is not that which they have in 
mind when they speak of deterioration; they mean rather the re- 
maining deformities, and these are magnified ten-fold by their 
contrast with the most improved of the race. The mind intent upon 
the task of the moment is not in a position to contemplate the work 
already done. Thus it is in an important sense true, that the vice 


which survives, unabated in the midst of a high state of prevailing 
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virtue, is of a much more virulent type than that of a community 


_where the standard has always been low. Sixty years ago, when 


every family of our land kept its supply of alcoholic drinks for its 
members and its guests, and when it was by no means disgraceful to 
the best of men to show occasionally a little exhilaration from its use, 
there could be no such malignant type of this evil as that which we 


__now find. Soin rural districts where the virtue of all was a little 


loose, there could be no such places as those now existing in our 


“ towns, and not inappropriately called “hells.” If, therefore, the 


statement be properly qualified, it may be truly said that corruption 


_ is on the increase—that is, the remaining cases are more malignant. 


But there is some clerical declamation designed to stir people up 
to action which is really false in statement, and pernicious in effect. 
It seems to proceed upon the supposition that the more desperate the 
view of the case presented, the stronger will be the stimulus which it 
gives to exertion, so that the maximum of effort will be effected by 
showing the minimum of hope, as if men would work hardest and to 
best purpose in an utterly hopeless case; to remove encumbrances 
from their estates, for instance, when they knew that every dollar 
used for the purpose was thrown away. 

If the politicians, instead of the preachers be taken, it will be found 
not less true that in their harangues they are ever pointing their au- 
ditors back from the present period of unparalleled corruption to days 
of comparative purity among statesmen and politicians, and history 
does much to fortify them in this position; for historians have quite 
generally omitted all notice of the smaller men, and the weaknesses 
and foibles of the greater ones of the past; and so have placed the 
periods which they describe in favorable contrast with the unconcealed 
blemishes of the same classes of the present day. 

Illustrative examples might be adduced in any numbers. At va- 
rious times within the past half century some have been oppressed 
with the apprehension that our country was to be inundated by Cath- 
olics, and its government subverted. The time has even been set 
when this inundation would be complete, and the country handed over 
bound to the Pope. Not a few, zealous in the cause of Christian mis- 
sions, attempt to stir up people to action by presenting an equally for- 
lorn hope in regard to that enterprise. So also the state of the 
Christian religion within the pale of Christendom itself has been de- 
picted in such terms by some, as to make the impression that they 
really apprehended the extinction of the church within a few years, 
though they complain dolefully when skeptics copy and circulate their 
pictures. And who has not heard the declamations of those who rep- 
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resent political corruption as about to dissolve government in general, 
or, at least, that of their own country, in anarchy. 

( Now, admitting that the unaccomplished part of the work is that 
which demands attention, and that it is the cure of existing evils 
which calls for effort, while good already achieved demands of us 
rather devout and grateful contemplation, than further action, it will 
still be proper to determine, if possible, our whereabouts in the pro- 
gress of the world’s moral development. 

The range would be too wide if an attempt were made to trace the 
present state of the arts and sciences; that their progress and that of 
the Christian religion is fundamental to moral growth, will be denied 
by few ; and that Christianity haseven been more mighty than science 
and art, nay, that it has been fundamental to their progress, will be 
as little questioned. 

It is little over three centuries since Christianity in modern times 
took on a form which made it capable of diffusive activity, and 
scarcely more than half a century since its present aggressive move- 
ment began. It was, indeed, broadly disseminated soon after the 
issue of its founder’s commission. Like the cereals sown in autumn, 
it sprang up beautifully and widely, but like them it was soon nipped 
by the frosts and covered by the snows of the wintry period which 
followed, and in this condition, with slight variations, lay for about 
ten centuries, when in the sixteenth century the signs of spring be- 
gan slowly and fitfully, but yet unmistakably, to manifest themselves. 
Taking no note of the details of the intervening period, it may be as- 
sumed that the spirit of this movement is now diffusively at work. 

Let it be noted that most forms of vice, low life and corruption 
check the propagation of the race, and that when they have passed a 
certain stage, suspend it altogether, and tend to the extermination of 
the nations where they prevail. It could be shown that at the period 
of the first promulgation of Christianity, not only the older peoples 
of the Nile and Tigro-Euphrates valleys were far advanced in hope- 
less decay, but that sins against purity, temperance, and personal 
freedom had become so general as to have already smitten the nations 
of Greece and Rome with the exterminating leprosy, and that nothing 
but the infusion of the moral elements of Christianity, and the purer 
blood of the northern barbarians saved them. Thus a new lease of 
life, with far better terms, was given to these nations, and the mix- 
ture thus formed has supplied the materials of all modern progress. 

It is now but about three and a half centuries since the western 
hemisphere was wholly occupied by savages, so far as occupied at all. 
Insufficient protection against hunger, cold, disease and vice, and 
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constant wars with each other, and with the invaders of their soil, 
co-operating with these causes, have reduced these tribes to a few 
handfuls, scattered here and there over the vast continent of which 
they had once been the undisputed lords. The only portions of these 
races which have gained an assured permanency have secured this by 
the acceptance of Christian civilization. First, the Mexicans and 
Peruvians ; then, very recently, the Choctaws, Chickasaws, Creeks and 
Seminoles have put on the habiliments of civilized humanity, while the 
unchristianized tribes may, for the purpose of this argument, be re- 
garded as now already extinct, and their whole territory as being 
overspread with cultivated society, or rapidly becoming so. 

The population which has taken possession of this newly-discovered 
continent has indeed been drawn from Christian Europe, but by no 
means to the detriment of the latter as relates to morals and intelli- 
gence ; nay, the colonies have not only relieved the parent states of 
their redundant population, but have reacted with marvellous power 
upon the mother countries in respect to government, religion and so- 
cial progress. It would be difficult to overestimate this benefit. 
Could we but see the Europe of to-day placed by the side of the Eu- 
rope of that day when the western exodus commenced, we should be 
profoundly astonished at the result; and this result has been largely 
brought about by action and re-action between Europe and the 
western colonies, 

The same process is going on elsewhere. By it Australia, and the 
circumjacent islands, are now in the sure way of a Christian civiliza- 
tion. Conversion and extinction are the alternative forms of the 
work upon barbarous tribes. Large portions of the coasts of Africa 
are now yielding to the progressive spread of the civilizing work, ex- 
tensive regions about the Cape of Good Hope under British coloniza- 
tion; six hundred miles of the western coast, under the lead of 
those who had been qualified for this work by their sad residence of 
three hundred years in America, and who are destined to possess the 
whole continent, so far as it is occupied by their own race, thus show- 
ing the saddest fact in their gloomy and otherwise monotonous his- 
tory, to be but a part of the great plan of Providence for drawing 
them into the universal family of Christian nations. 

The followers of the Arabian prophet in their aggressive move- 
ments offered everywhere the alternative of the Koran or the sword ; 
the divine proclamation now being peacefully made, and as peacefully 
executed to the world is: the Bible or extinction. On the American 
continent, and the adjacent islands, the extinguishing has prevailed 
over the converting process ; remnants only have been saved from 
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perishing by the acceptance of Christianity and its adjuncts. In parts 
of Australia the same is likely to occur; and possibly, also, in parts 
of Africa, though the fact that the Christian colonists there are of 
the same race with the aboriginal inhabitants will prevent this result 
on most of the African continent. But on the great and populous 
continent of Asia the case is different. The extensive northern por- 
tion, in possession of Russia, is partly occupied by Christians, of a low 
type, to be sure, but still insuring the ultimate prevalence of Chris- 
tianity and progress in this region. It is like meal with the leaven 
inserted, and with the temperature too low for it to work much; but 
a time is coming when fermentation will be accelerated. All western 
Asia, including Persia, is inhabited by Mussulmans, with a consider- 
able infusion of Christians, Greek and Armenian; and this whole 
region has long been in process of depopulation, and is destined to be 
possessed by Christian colonists from Europe, reinforced by the 
Christian communities now on the ground, thoroughly regenerated by 
missionary and educational influences. 

But the hope that the Christianization of the great peoples of Cen- 
tral and eastern Asia lies anywhere in appreciable prospect, may be 
deemed more chimerical. It is, of course, freely conceded that these 
natives are not in decay, and destined to retire and waste away be- 
fore Christian colonists who may settle among them from abroad. On 
the contrary, they are vigorous and thrifty, and beyond comparison 
with other peoples of the earth, numerous. Conversion is, therefore, 
the only process by which the spread of Christian civilization over 
this vast region is to be expected. This, so far as results hitherto 
achieved by the missionary enterprise are concerned, has been treated 
with a derision which has some support in the small numbers of the 
converts. Estimated numerically, the conversions among Pagans 
and Mohammedans in Asia are, indeed, insignificant, and perhaps 
not unworthy of the derision bestowed in some quarters upon the 
missionary work. But even the number of converts, when viewed 
with reference to the ratio of real progress, become quite significant. 
Some missions have indeed cost valuable lives, and considerable sums 
of money, and have become extinct, leaving not very clear traces of 
their past existence. In others, a decade or more of years has been 
expended upon one or more converts, and the missionaries have been 
bereft of all resources of argument for their continuance except those 
which have existed in their own inextinguishable hopes. But in some 
instances of this kind it has appeared in the end that the foundations 
of the old Pagan faith had been undermined, and when conversions 
fairly began, they were multiplied in a geometrical ratio. The mis- 
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sion to the Teloogoos, in southern Hindoostan, is an instance of this 
class, there having been nearly thirty years spent in the work with- 
out evident results; and now the increase of converts is numbered by 
thousands, and a college has been founded in response to their de- 
mands. Such examples, however, numerous as they have become, 
amount to little compared with the great and unquestionable fact that 
in the populous countries of the Hast the very foundations of the old 
Pagan faith are being undermined in the popular convictions. 

The field of thought suggested by a reference to the undermining 
of the old Pagan faith is a wide one, and it may be well to survey it 
more in detail. Foreign residents in India, now still living, can re- 
member when there was no yielding of points of doctrine in Hindoo 
theology, except in case of those who acknowledged themselves anxious 
inquirers after the truth of Christianity. Now they inform us that 
the fundamental doctrines of the old faith are not generally held. 
Natural science is doing this; a science too, which has reached the 
people in connection with the Christian religion. The cosmogony of 
India has been found utterly irreconcilable with scientific facts, and 
must be renounced. What is more, the system of caste—the coat of 
mail which until recently has proved impenetrable—has been pierced 
and men of the higher castes associate freely with those outside of 
their own limits, both natives and foreigners, and there is no longer 
any conservative power in the Hindoo religion. 

Nor is it too much to say that the wedges which are to rend 
asunder the religious and social systems of the great empires of 
Japan and China and open their way to Christian civilization, are 
fairly entered, and Japan, the martyr-field of its earliest Christian 
missionaries, has thrust out her head from her impenetrable shell and 
invited Christian influences in the form of the educational, social and 
industrial improvements of Christendom, and these are being rapidly 
introduced among her people and with them Christianity itself; this, 
too, by invitation of some in authority, and with no protest from any 
source. This change, unlike others, began suddenly, and was the 
effect of the impression made by Commodore Perry’s expedition, 
which entered the port of Jeddo in February, 1854. But Christianity 
is an education ; it triumphs not by single battles, but gradually moulds 
a people into its spirit and its forms. It could not be supposed 
without miracles to work more rapidly than it is now working in 
Japan by the best of preparatory influences.’ China has had mission- 

1 The manner in which Christian influences are mixed in with matters of diplomacy and 


commerce is well set forth by an incident connected with this expdeition. There was a 
young marine on board the squadron whose mind was so affected with what he saw in Japan 
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aries for about three hundred years, though it would be difficult to 
show that they have achieved much in the way of conversions. But 
by their influences, co-operating with numerous others, as the cease- 
less falling of water-drops in the course of centuries wears away 
rocks, so the vast population of this great empire has become deeply 
penetrated with the conviction that the Christian nations are in ad- 
vance of them in the most important respects, and that the idea 
which lies at the foundation of the name which they have assumed, 
The Middle Kingdom, as though the true map of the world were 
simply a map of China on which a few marginal sketches indicated 
all of the earth besides, was a profound delusion. This country is 
now thoroughly opened on the north and the south, the east and the 
west. The influences which have effected this cannot be hinted in 
detail. They are innumerable, as missions, commerce, diplomacy, re- 
ports of natives who have traveled or resided in Europe or America, 
and of Europeans traveling or resident in China; scientific expedi- 
tions, such as that of Wilkes, or the astronomical one of 1874-5, and 
private scientific travelers; specimens of Christian art and the frag- 
mentary history of events in Christian lands which has penetrated the 
country within a few years, all these are just now making a marked 
impression. The opening of the first railroad in China is also just 
now spreading abroad one of the greatest marvels of Christendom’s 
commercial and industrial progress as no unillustrated intelligence 
could do." 

There is probably not now left in the whole Pagan world a single 
land untouched and unmoved by the intelligence and appreciation of 
the material and social progress of Christian nations; nor can this 
progress be disconnected with the system of Christianity. Pagan- 
ism can never survive the knowledge of any true system of the earth 
and the heavens, and as yet Christianity has survived this, and must 
therefore offer itself to the Pagan nations of the day as presumptively 
consistent with exact science, or at least not contradictory to it. 

But there is another line of thought which may, indeed, in tracing 





that immediately after he landed in New York, on his return, he entered upon a course of 
study in order to prepare himself as a missionary to that country, and has now long been 
settled as such. How many similar instances there may be in connection with modern mis- 
sion it would be difficult to say. The grandfather and father of Rev. Jonathan Goble, to 
whom reference is here made, were the nearest neighbors of the writer’s parents in his child- 
hood, and thus the case has become known to him and impressed upon his mind. 


1 Since the above was written Prof. Mark W. Harrington, of the University of Michigan, 
has been called to teach in the imperial palace at Peking. Mr. Harrington is a religious man 
belonging to the Methodist church ; he finally declined the place, but the call proves the 
tendencies of the Chinese empire, 
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its details require more delicacy of touch, but which is of no less in- 
terest in its bearing than that which has been thus far pursued ; 
it relates to the individual and social moral character of Christian 
countries themselves. 

The difficulty to be encountered in treating this branch of the sub- 

ject arises from the supposition upon which so many politicians, 
preachers and moralists proceed, that immorality is on the increase, 
and from the support which historians have generally given to this 
view by preserving the better features of the past to be compared 
/ with the worst ones of the present. But the assertion will neverthe- 
less be hazarded that there has not been a period for the past three 
hundred years when sound morality was not in the grand aggregate 
strengthening its foundations and multiplying its forces in the Chris- 
tian world. 
y Let it be admitted on the one hand that vice may have grown in 
some places more venomous, it must nevertheless be claimed on the 
other that this is simply because it has been hunted and driven into 
corners and checked and limited in its range by the increased bril- 
liancy and ever-widening spread of true Christian virtue and benefi- 
cence. If it finds its Five Points in our great western metropolis, 
where for a time it flourishes unmolested, this retreat being dis- 
covered, is invaded by an army of Sunday-school teachers and other 
beneficent agencies, to which the vicious must surrender or seek other 
retreats. Thus the vicious are everywhere being forced into nar- 
rower limits, and are therefore exhibiting more marked contrasts 
with the virtuous. 

This state of things may perhaps iead some to put on the show of 
virtue without sincere love to it; and yet one should hesitate to 
make such assertions, since even simulated virtue is best explained as 
a weak and superficial attempt at the reality, and at least an approval 
of it. The memories of living men embrace the time when most of 
the sovereigns and princes of Christendom had their concubines pub- 
licly known. Henry IV, of France, deemed by many the ablest and 
best of the long line of French kings, even brought in several times 
his prime minister, Sully, to negotiate such arrangements, the account 
of which, given by an English lady,’ is rather more than the better 
sentiment of the present day will tolerate. But monarchs now feel 
bound so far at least to yield to the pressure of a growing public de- 
mand for virtue as to conceal their transgressions against it. Solow 
indeed in this respect does the standard of morality among both 
princes and their people still remain, that one hesitates to press this 


1 Miss Pardoe, Memoirs of Marie de Medici. 
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point as far as facts would seem to justify; but there can be no doubt 
of a constant progress in all Christian lands in this respect. 

In our free Protestant country, where the great body of the peo- 
ple scarcely know the meaning of state-church, there is nothing in 
which people deceive themselves more than in their religious polemics. 
These in their modern form originated to a great extent in the contest 
which resulted in a schism in the Roman Catholic church. This gave 
birth to a hatred, perhaps not unnatural, which has been transmitted 
by tradition to the present day, having been fed and nourished by 
the teaching of both parties to the effect that the “‘ Catholic church 
never changes,” a doctrine held in one sense by Romanists, and in quite 
another by Protestants, and equally untrue in both. It is a mere 
conception, and not a history, which those have in mind who use such 
language. The educational influences of the last three centuries, 
among which the Christian religion is the most important, has mar- 
vellously changed everywhere the temper of the human mind, whether 
Catholic or Protestant or Pagan. The doctrine that human nature 
is always and everywhere the same, true indeed in an important 
sense, now needs a modified interpretation. Men who take pleasure 
in antos-da-fe and executions are the exception, not the rule. If 
there remain any who would reduce the world to a uniform faith by 
the old inquisitorial processes, they are too few to make headway 
against the ever-rising tide of sounder social, political and religious 
views, and a humaner feeling. The world has become thoroughly 
penetrated with the conviction that “God has made of one blood all 
nations of men to dwell on all the face of the earth.” All nations are 
becoming neighbors in intercourse and feeling. China, Japan and 
Australia, are nearer to us now than was Central Europe seventy 
years ago. 

The connection of this result, and of civil liberty and its innu- 
merable blessings, with Christianity, has seldom been rightly under- 
stood. It has been confidently charged that the church has been the 
great agent and originator of civil oppression, and on the other hand, 
it has been as confidently claimed, that the church has been foremost 
in the progress of liberty. The case presents an enigma which has 
rarely been rightly solved. The truth is that both claims are just in 
form, but the explanations are all wrong. 

Religion, whether in its genuine or in its superstitious action, has 
always been found to offer the most powerful motives to the average 
of mankind, and hence all ambitious civil rulers have courted its alli- 
ance in order to promote their own ends, and all ambitious priests 
have readily entered into thealliance. The original of this ambitious 
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scheming is traceable to the civil ruler, while the hierarchy has been 
his agent in controlling the popular mind. The affairs of Christen- 
dom have often and for long periods been so confused that its eccle- 
siastical head has seemed to be the prime mover, and has often really 
been such, of schemes of personal ambition. But they have thus 
acted simply because they were conscious of holding the balance of 
power conceded to them either by the preponderating potency of one 
sovereign or the rival jealousies of many, and this accords strictly 
with the statement that the civil originally sought the alliance of the 
ecclesiastical ruler as an auxilliary to his ambitious schemes, and that 
the same motive has perpetuated the connection. The charge against 
hierarchies as being always oppressive should be modified to suit 
the facts; for they have been so simply because it has pleased single 
or rival sovereigns to use them for their own purposes, and if any hier- 
archy shall ever obtain any control in our own republic, it will be 
because some political party or the rivalry of the parties shall con- 
cede this control as the sovereigns of Europe have always done. 

But the present attitude of the hierarchy of western Europe is that 
which calls for consideration here. The deep-rooted hostility gene- 
rated by the great schism of the sixteenth century, and the frequent 
causes of new irritation in its subsequent relations with Protestant- 
ism, have left inextinguishable traces, and these appear on the 
Protestant side in intimations that the Roman Catholic church has 
remained just what it always was, that it has lost the power only, 
not the will to persecute even unto death. 

There is a sense in which the leaders of the Catholic church them- 
selves claim that it is unchangeable, and some Protestants declare 
that it remains ever the same in its persecuting spirit, though with- 
out the power to carry out its will. But it would be a serious com- 
plaint against the efficiency of the evangelical leaven, to claim that 
for ten centuries past it has not been operating at all in so large a 
portion of the mass in which it has been inserted. It has indeed 
wrought wondrously in transforming the whole spirit of humanity 
within and without the Catholic church, and this spirit cannot have 
been so changed without a corresponding change in the underlying 
doctrines, and there is, therefore, no sense whatever in which either 
party can justly claim that this great body, or any other has remained 
absolutely unchanged. Progress is the name of the great car of 
Providence in which the populations of this earth have been ticketed 
through to a glorious destination which the Creator alone fully 
comprehends. That its prime characteristic is the universal brother- 
hood of humanity is certain; for every station passed even now 
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indicates that we are already entering the borders of a land where 
the fraternity of the race is acknowledged and acted upon. 

But attention is here more specially called to the Protestant form 
of this assertion of unchangeableness in the Catholic church. What 
does it mean to say that the power and not the will is abridged? In 
the realm of mind there is no power but that of the will and its 
stimulating affections. To say that these remain the same in the 
whole Catholic body is to utter an absurdity; for if this were true 
then persecution would in all Catholic countries be raging with all 
the rigor of the days in which the Albigenses in southern France 
and the Reformers in the Spanish peninsula were exterminated, and 
the inquisitorial office would be delighting assembled crowds with 
autos-da-fe, and these, it is safe to say, would not now be enjoyed or 
tolerated in any country of the world. If it be meant that the heads, 
chief and subordinate, of the church remain unchanged in spirit since 
the days of the great schism, the claim is not so positively absurd, 
for the whole laity, princes and people, having withdrawn their 
moral and governmental support, the hierarchy, with will unchanged, 
would still be powerless; but the claim, even in this form, is unsus- 
tained by facts. The civilizing and humanizing force of Christianity 
has not wrought so long and penetrated the masses so deeply with- 
out affecting the great body of the priesthood itself, together with its 
supreme earthly head, making them content themselves, perhaps in 
some instances reluctantly, with the profound conviction of the age, 
that whatever cannot be brought about by instruction, persuasion, 
diplomacy and the ballot, is better left unattempted, and as the result, 
the Pope governs his faithful ones through chosen subordinates with 
their own consent, and beyond this, limits himself to bulls, allocutions, 
negotiations and concordats with princes, and it would be unjust to 
deny that the ground has been fully and finally yielded. 

It is amusing to observe how some of us zealous and kind-hearted 
Protestants honor our Christian manhood in the practical contradic- 
tion of our polemic system. A man of straw has been constructed 
from the undisputed facts of history, setting forth the undiminished 
spirit of persecution in the Roman Catholic body, and this we hate; 
but when we meet the flesh and blood of the church in the persons of 
of its Montesquieus, Chateaubriands, de Tocquevilles, Lafayettes and 
Lamartines, or the rank and file of its laity as we see them throng- 
ing to the churches and Cathedrals of Europe, or those of America, 
and bowing there in worship, or even the priesthood itself, not only 
in its Fenelons, Massillons, Bossuets, Dupanloups, and their present 
chief Pontiff himself, and even the body of the priesthood, so far as 
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we meet them in person, whatever we may think of their errors, or 
their piety, we are inclined sincerely to embrace them with true fra- 
ternal feeling as part of the great brotherhood of humanity. It is 
not real conversion and true piety which is here considered ; these, 
wherever sought, would call for discrimination. The question dis- 
cussed in this article is in regard to the extent to which Christianity 
has modified the spirit and temper of those who have come under its 
influence, whether in our church or another, or in none. The in- 
quiry is as to the position of any given church or body of Christians 
in the grand army of Christendom, whether in the front or in the 
rear, on the right, or on the left wing, or in the centre. The ques- 
tion between the parts of Christendom is simply one of stages of pro- 
gress. Ifthe gospel is to be established in Pagan lands, the seed 
must be sent thither, and there planted by foreign missionaries, and 
tenderly cared for as an exotic; if the regeneration of an effete and 
nominal Christianity is to be accomplished, though an impulse from 
abroad may be required, the elements of the work and the best forces 
for carrying it on are native. In this way Christianity and Christian 
civilization are to be reanimated in communities where they are dead 
-or dying. This work has been perpetually going on in the Catholic 
church, and in addition to that ever progressive, quiet and scarcely 
noticeable progress of it which is found everywhere, there are special 
movements in various countries, as Italy, Spain, and Mexico, and 
these, where they show tendencies to separation, as in some instances, 
are but the advance scouts of a great force perpetually working with- 
in and not leading to separation, but to the advance of the whole body. 
The Old Catholic church, recently organized, is one of the most 
significant of these, not indeed from the numbers who have joined it, 
but from the deep and wide-spread sympathy which it receives from 
many who will not join it, and from the advance to which it will force 
the Roman Catholic church itself. In a word, the world’s civiliz- 
ing and Christianizing movements have become so rapid that few, if 
any eyes keep up with them, and as all surrounding things are carried 
along with them, there can be no apparent measure of their progress. 
Evangelization, government, and education, together with all the 
advance sections of original scientific investigation, are moving in one 
grand procession, the parts of which including all surrounding objects 
retain the same relation to each other and leave no stationary objects 
by which the spread of its progress may be indicated. 

The modern missionary enterprize has been referred to as a great 
element in the world’s progress ; but very inadequate justice has been 
done to the missionaries in the notice thus far taken of their work. 
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There is indeed one fault which most of them have in common with 
all specialists, they perhaps over-estimate their relative value in the 
world’s progress ; they are not alone even in the evangelization of the 
nations, much less in that of the progressive improvement of the very 
peoples to whom they have been sent, for all the cog-wheels of the 
vast machinery of Providence are running together to this end. But 
allowing this trifling abatement of their merits, they are the most 
efficient agencies relatively to the expenditure upon them in the 
whole work of modern progress. They are not only teachers and 
exemplars of religion and good morals; they have been pioneers to a 
great extent of science and literature. It is not a small thing that 
the so-called Home Missionaries who have occupied the border towns 
in the advancing settlements of our western wilds, have generally 
been the educational, literary and scientific oracles of their respective 
cities and villages on our immense frontier. They have been large 
contributors to scientific collections. They have been the guides, and 
have furnished to some extent the homes of special scientific explorers 
in their respective regions. 

The case of missionaries to Pagan lands is, if possible, much 
stronger. Their direct work is to teach and exemplify Christianity. 
But they have been the very best auxiliaries of scientific exploration. 
In antiquities, geography, geology, zoology, and botany, and es- 
pecially in comparative philology, and all which goes to make up the 
science of ethnology, the missionaries have been the most important 
contributors, and where they have not been themselves the authors 
of systems, they have been the ultimate authorities to a very great 
extent upon which such men as Leibnitz, Blumenbach, Rask, Bopp, 
the Humboldts, Prichard, the Grimms, Lepsius, Bunsen and Mueller, 
have fallen back for their facts. It would be too much here to name 
even all the great leaders of modern missions, from the early Jesuits 
in Asia, Africa, and America, down to the present workers in the 
mission field, and indicate their part in the world’s progress outside 
of their specialty. But the work of reducing the languages of bar- 
barous tribes to writing, and preparing grammars and dictionaries of 
them, has been almost monopolized by them. The results of their 
labors in this province have furnished the great philosophical specu- 
lators in comparative philology with the body of their materials, while 
the ethnological facts, either communicated or substantiated by them, 
have laid the foundations of the science of ethnology, and incidentally 
supplied the best auxiliaries for the extension of antiquarian and his- 
torical research. A further effect of these labors has been, or will 
be, the beginnings of commerce and of popular education ; for where 
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the languages of barbarians are reduced to writing, the use of the 
printing-press, and the more or less general introduction of schools 
is not distant. These results have already been referred to as be- 
ginning to appear in some lands. 

Perhaps it will not be questioned, and need not therefore be proved 
in detail, that the great lights of geographical and ethnological science 
have been fully aware of their indebtedness to the missionaries, and 
yet a few illustrative examples may more impressively set forth the 
fact. Baron Bunsen, then Prussian embassador in London, called a 
series of conferences of scientific men and especially of those like him- 
self occupied with the study of comparative philology, to meet at the 
Prussian legation in that city in January, 1854. Among those who 
met him there were Drs. Carl Meyer, Max Mueller, and the justly 
celebrated Lepsius. The purpose of these conferences was to consult 
in regard to a missionary alphabet. The plans offered were by Lepsius 
and Mueller, the latter of whom opens his statement with the follow- 
ing words : 


The want of a standard system of orthography has been experienced 
. by all persons engaged in the study of languages, written or unwritten. 
The philologist, the historian, the geographer, and, more than all, the 
missionary—he whose message of good tidings is to all nations—are 
harassed in their labors by the diversity of alphabets, and the difficulties 
hence arising may be judged second only to those caused by the diver- 
sity of language; that main barrier, we may confess with Humboldt and 
St. Augustine, against the establishment of the Civitas Dei, and the 
realization of the idea of humanity. 

Whatever may be thought of the practicability of finally supplanting 
all existing alphabets by one uniform system of notation, it is at least 
our duty, and for the members and directors of missionary societies a 
sacred duty, not to increase the existing diversity, but to do all in our 
power towards preparing the way for the accomplishment of that highest, 
though as yet indefinite, aim of society to which Christianity has from 
the first been striving. 


When the problem of these great ethnologists shall be solved, 
and the missionaries shall be in possession of this instrument for 
the more rapid unification of the race in Christian civilization, we 
may not know; this may never take place in any such way as we 
now expect. John Wilkins, afterwards bishop of Chester, in 1668 
laid before the Royal society of London a plan for a universal 

1 An account of the discussions of the several conferences, together with very full reports 


of the plans of Lepsius and Mueller, as prepared by themselves, are to be found in an appen- 
dix to Bunsen’s Philosophy of Universal History, Vol. II, pp. 378-488. 
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philosophical language; nearly two centuries later these learned 
ethnologists more modestly propose simply a universal alphabet. 
The former, though a bishop, was looking to the wants of philoso- 
phers; the latter, though philosophers, place the missionaries at the 
head of the civilizing forces. 

Nor was it left to this recent period when the missionary work has 
developed such general activity to appreciate the exceptional advan- 
tages and qualifications of missionaries for bringing Pagan nations 
into nearer relations with Christian peoples and governments. An 
example, and such might be multiplied, will best illustrate this point. 
When the British government of India, after its war with Burmah in 
1824-5, appointed Mr. Crawfurd as special embassador to the Bur- 
man Court at Ava, it instructed him to act at that court as might 
seem to him politic and expedient “‘ after due consideration and con- 
sultation with Mr. Judson and others,” and Mr. Crawfurd’s two 8vo 
volumes, giving an account of his mission, not only so far as they 
treat of the embassy, but also in their references to geography, 
ethnology and some other scientific subjects, show that his reliance 
was chiefly upon Dr. Judson and his missionary associate Dr. Price, 
and it will illustrate the characters of our missionaries to add here 
that the amount, about $4,000, which Dr. Judson received for attend- 
ing the embassador was put into the treasury of the society which 
supported him. 

And these are but specimens. They may be among the most promi- 
nent of the views taken by intelligent and candid men who have dis- 
tinctly surveyed their work, even though they may not be in full sym- 
pathy with the evangelical character of this work, in regard to mission- 
aries. Whether any such plan for their aid as that suggested by the 
London conferences will ever be realized in detail, may be a question; but 
it is placed beyond doubt that the fraternization of all humanity in the 
bonds of Christian civilization is progressing with marvellous rapidity, 
and although we could not anticipate the agencies of this development 
for a single generation to come, the progress hitherto, and the rise 
of new agencies, as the need of such has appeared, will fully justify 
our best hopes for the future. 

The views expressed in this article do not ignore our immense 
distance from the perfection of humanity, even within the pale of 
Christendom. It is not forgotten that we are as yet scarcely more 
than one third of a generation distant from the existence of human 
slavery in the most powerful republic, and perhaps the most powerful 
monarchy, of the Christian world. In this latter the institution had 
descended from an age of barbarism, and had survived until the 
bs 
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autocratic head of the empire felt, in common with all Christian 
nations, that it was out of harmony with the state of the world; and 
on the 3d of March, 1861, an imperial decree fixed the day when 
45,000,000 of serfs, so far as the crown peasants had not already been 
liberated, should become free, the whole of which was accomplished 
in 1865. The case of the great Republic was different. Slaves 
were introduced by foreign merchants, and received and held with 
little fault on part of the holders. Butslavery gradually grew strong 
in this land of freedom; there was no imperial power to extinguish 
it when the world’s advancing light and humanity more and more 
loudly called for this; and it finally expired a few years ago in the 
greatest civil war of all time—a struggle which seems inconsistent 
with the claim here set forth of humanity’s great progress. The 
two are not inconsistent; nay, it seems as though this might be 
the last great general contest of Christian civilization, and as though 
that which remains to be accomplished might be but a gradual and 
natural growth. 

Though the details of this growth cannot be anticipated, its general 
nature can be indicated. It has been stated that vice, ignorance and 
want, in certain degrees, suspend reproduction, and that by this law 
civilization and Christianity are rapidly extending their prevalence 
over the earth. This law is operative also in Christian lands. 
Vicious and luxurious indulgence, and scanty food and clothing, ex- 
tended through several generations, would quite extinguish the 
families subjected to them. Fecundity in both the lowest and 
highest classes is thus reduced, and God’s pleasure in the moral, 
industrious classes is indicated by the increase of their posterity, 
while the opposite is an emphatic expression of his displeasure 
with vice. 

In order to give additional force to this fact, let it be viewed in 
connection with the law of habit; for nothing is better known than 
that habits are transmissible from parent to child, and acquire 
strength in the course of generations which no single life could give 
them. Though apparent exceptions will appear, I do not hesitate to 
lay it down as a rule that on the one hand will, in a course of gene- 
rations, be found incurable degeneracy and final extinction, and on 
the other increasing confirmation in virtue. The variations are ex- 
plainable from some new elements introduced into the hereditary 
succession. 

To what new efficiency these laws of inheritance may be elevated, 
as vice shall be driven more and more into corners, and virtue 

more and more established, no one can predict; it is, however, 
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certain that those moralists and missionaries, who, in estimating the 
providential forces for the moral regeneration of the world, take 
account only of the few captures from the ranks of vice or false 
religions, have most inadequate conceptions of God’s plans and 
agencies for the work. 

There is, perhaps, no objection to which I have more exposed my- 
self in this article than to that of dealing with the Greek and Roman 
Catholic Churches with too much favor; but I have nothing to re- 
tract. I have not been treating of true piety in its perfection as 
settled by the Bible—on this subject I might, perhaps, be quite too 
Calvinistic for my readers—but of the world’s great progressive 
forces, of which Christianity, as distinguished from paganism, is the 
most important. I do not apologize for errors in doctrine or prac- 
tice; these it may often be duty to oppose, and especially may it be 
duty to meet at the polls and otherwise the unjust claims of this 
church, as that for a distribution of the school fund; this should be 
manfully done. I would still, however, regard “ all who profess and 
call themselves Christians ” as representing only the different stages 
of progress in the working of the leaven of Christianity. Roman 
Catholics cannot be deemed worse than those who, in the midst of 
all the influences of Christianity, are still not in any proper sense 
Christians at all. 

Christian sects are better viewed as supplementary than as an- 
tagonistic to each other. To illustrate by examples: Those who 
practice pedobaptism, in countries where they are alone, have a ten- 
dency to let all their children grow up into the church without 
reference to their piety or real conversion, so that piety is in danger 
of dying out in the church itself. The Lutheran, Calvinistic and An- 
glican churches, as well as the Roman Catholic, are instances, and the 
early Congregational churches of New England will be found to have 
exemplified the same tendency. The Baptists emphasize in their 
preaching the necessity of personal and individual repentance and 
faith. Their preaching penetrates the whole Christian community 
around them with this evangelical leaven, and makes personal faith 
as much a doctrine of other churches as it is of their own, and the 
good done by it is not to be measured by the additions to their mem- 
bership. So in general, the good done by no church can be ade- 
quately estimated by its increase; all the reactions must be taken 
inte the account. In application to the Roman hierarchy, good 
Protestants seem to have little idea of the progress of truth, as 
against the errors of the Roman Catholic Church, except as given 
by the statistics of conversions to Protestantism. 
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During a residence in a European capital—Munich—the general 
truth here enunciated was exemplified under my observation by in- 
cidents, a few of which I will here relate. There was in that city a 
man—and so far as known he was the only one of whom this could 
be said—who had come out from the Lutheran Church and identified 
himself with the Baptists. He was prominent in the community, 
and when his case became known it attracted attention. A Baptist 
pastor came several hundred miles to visit him in an illness which 
indeed ended in his death. His wife, who did not sympathize with 
his new views, called in a Lutheran pastor of eminence for both piety 
and learning to converse with her husband. During the interview, 
which was one of the most impressive I ever witnessed, I happened 
to enter the room. The noble pastor and the dying parishioner 
agreed in every point but one—they agreed that piety was low in 
the state church. They were one as to the details of the reformation 
demanded in doctrine and in life; but the one claimed that it was 
the duty of those who felt this need to form separate organizations 
so as to concentrate their light and make it effective, while the other 
insisted that nothing better could be done than to await within the 
state churches themselves, in personal faith and piety of life, some 
great providential renovation of Christianity which existed doubtless 
in the purpose of God. The pastor and myself retired from the house 
together, and as we walked along he admitted that the dying man 
was essentially right, and said that if he had known the true state of 
the case he should have made no attempt to convince him of error. 
The most extensive observation would probably show large numbers 
in the state churches who are more or less fully in sympathy with 
the various separatists. 

Once in the café most resorted to by the genteeler classes in the 
same city, a young American of deeply philosophical mind, who had 
been in Germany long enough to have acquired the tactics of in- 
fidelity, opened his batteries against Christianity. The room was 
full, and there was present at the same table with him and myself a 
military officer of rank and standing, and of great intelligence and 
dignity of character. He had fought in the revolutions of Greece 
and Belgium, had surveyed the various aspects of Christianity with 
the eyes of a philosopher, and being a nominal Catholic, and at home 
in the community and in the use of the German language, he felt none 
of the embarrassment which hampered me, a Protestant among Roman 
Catholics in discussing these questions. This man came to my relief, 
first with some general remark to which he added—and I think he 
would have done the same if half a dozen priests had been within 
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his hearing—“ I do not defend the existing priestly system, but the 
Christianity of the New Testament.”' From this point he proceeded, 
and I deem it but just to the assailant to add that the latter seemed 
to yield the point that the system defended by the officer was not the 
one which he wished to attack. Such examples, and they are in- 
numerable, will show that the nominal Catholic Church has in its 
laity a great renovating force which acts and will increasingly act as 
an internal reformatory power. 

In the same city and near the same time, viz., in the spring of 
1861, as I sat at the table d’hote of the same hotel, the chaplain of 
the British legation came in and seated himself at my side. He said 
he had just come from a lecture of Dr. Dillinger, which had made 
a wonderful impression, a fact which in course of an hour or two be- 
came sufficiently evident by the commotion among those whom I 
met. This lecture was the first of a course of four; it was Dr. D.’s 
first appearance before the public in the character of an interrogator 
in regard to the policy of the papacy. 

Before referring to the subject of these lectures, it will be ine 
structive to state how they came to be delivered. Soon after Baron 
von Liebig was called to the University of Munich, he began a course 
of popular lectures on scientific subjects. This his great name 
enabled him to do even in violation of a prevailing popular feeling. 
At first he must do most of the work himself, but gradually other 
professors were induced to take part. A few liberal Roman Catholics 
did finally connect themselves with the movement, but it was regarded 
as of Protestant origin and violently opposed, especially that feature 
of it which allowed the attendance of ladies. But it succeeded in 
compelling a general recognition; and some Catholic ladies, desiring 
to get up a similar entertainment, invited Dr. Dillinger to take the 
leading part in it, associating with himself some other Catholic men 
in carrying out the plan. Thus originated the course to which refer- 
ence is here made. It discussed the temporal power of the popes, 
showing that this was a not a necessity, and that the papacy would 
be better off without it. It took the same view of the temporal 
authority of the bishops. The lecturer discoursed freely upon the 
relations of the papacy to European sovereigns, delicate as was this 
subject just at that time. He treated, too, the subject of Christian 
missions, and also the relations of Roman Catholics and Protestants, 
freely admitting in behalf of his own church, as he claimed in relation 
to Protestant organizations, that there had been wrong on both sides. 


1 Ich vertheidige nicht das gégenwartige Pfappenthum, soudern das neu-teslamentliche 
Christenthum. 
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The stir produced in the community was of a kind which no one re- 
membered to have witnessed before in that city.’ 

In some such way the parties and elements of the great progres- 
sive movements, religious, social and scientific, now going on in the 
world, are ever coming in contact. Such is the constitution of social 
humanity that any considerable impulse started in one party must 
penetrate another, and, in the end, all others; and such is now the 
nearness of all parts of the world to each other, that no part remains 
impervious to any great movement. The examples given will show 
that the Catholics, supposed to be least of all progressive or change- 
able, have abundant elements, both lay and clerical, which are tend- 
ing to progress; indeed close observation would show that all the 
elements are falling into the world’s advancing current, and all is 
tending to one harmonious whole. 

In attempting to answer the question placed at the head of this 
article, I have surveyed the elements as if there were no more hos- 
tilities among them than among those of the vegetable world; as if 
the whole system were developed, not by any human plans or pur- 
poses, but by an Almighty agent, interweaving, indeed, men’s pur- 
‘poses with his own, controlling them to his own ends, and making 
the very wrath of man to praise him, and restraining the remainder 
of wrath. Though myself an infinitesimal part of this scheme and 
hence interior to it, I have tried to station myself outside of the 
whole, and, forgetting that I have been and am still a deeply in- 
terested party to some of the contests which I have described, to 
report, nevertheless, as a disinterested observer, the sure and steady 
development of the divine plan, as yet imperfectly understood, which 
is working itself out to a harmonious end in the progress of our race. 

In conclusion, the main points of the world’s moral improvement 
may be stated as follows: About three and a-half centuries ago we 
find Christian civilization occupying somewhat less than the entire 
continent of Europe. This civilization was of a low order as to the 
dissemination of knowledge, and of a much lower as to its moral and 
social characteristics. There was a large prevalence of robberies, 
thefts, and other crimes against person and property. Practical slavery 
existed almost everywhere. Liberty of opinion and utterance, in 
the present sense of these words, was unknown. Intemperance, and 
sins against chastity, were fearfully prevalent among priests and 
people. Simony and commerce in indulgences prevailed through- 


1 The lecturer was required by the Roman See to modify these lectures before publishing 
them, but the writer of this paper made a report of them as full and accurate as could be 
pressed into about three newspaper columns, and this was published in a Boston paper in 
the spring, or early in the summer of 1861. 
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out the hierarchy, and were fully matched by corresponding sins 
among the people. Perhaps it will best express all that can be ex- 
pressed, to add that there existed among all classes of men such an 
un-Christianized and uncultured state of mind and heart, that they 
refused to recognize a brother Christian or a brother man in one who 
held opinions different from their own, and took a kind of pleasure 
in brutal inflictions, whether verbal or corporal, and there was little 
friendly intercourse with distant nations in commerce or in literature. 

On the other hand we have now a surface equal to several times 
that of Christian Europe of three and a half centuries ago, covered 
with a higher grade of the same civilization, and the double process 
of the dying out and conversion of native tribes, is rapidly extending 
this area. This dying out is also progressing in some regions where 
very little has as yet been done to provide for filling the vacant 
places, as in the Orient, including as far eastward as Arabia and 
Persia. The colonizing and converting work has been introduced, 
and has made great progress on most of the coast of the two remain- 
ing pagan continents, Asia and Africa, and on all the important in- 
sular portions of our globe; and the chief pagan populations of the 
earth are already so deeply moved by the example of Christian na- 
tions, and are brought into so intimate communion, socially and com- 
mercially, with the latter, by the present facilities for travel, as to 
give promise of an early yielding of their scientific, educational and 
religious systems to those of Christendom. Slavery, as a social in- 
stitution, is dead; and the wounds caused by its excision from the 
social body have been healed in most lands, and are rapidly cicatriz- 
ing in the most recent instance. Intemperance and other vices are 
being driven into corners and made exceptional, and the war against 
immorality is now but the picking up in detail of stragglers in the 
pursuit of a defeated, demoralized and dispersed enemy, never again 
to be organized for pitched battle. Or if progress were to be meas- 
ured by taking particular countries, as the world now is, in com- 
parison with the same as it was one hundred years ago, we might 
place the ignorance, vice, poverty, oppression and distress of the 
Germany or France of 1776 side by side with the comfort of those 
countries now, and the impression would be overwhelming. But, re- 
turning from the particular example to the general view, the most 
impressive of all facts will be found in that indefinable progress of 
humanity by which every man recognizes a brother man in every 
member of the race, of whatever faith in philosophy, politics, or 
religion. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. Anprew TEN Broox. 














BAPTISM AND REMISSION. 


BY Baptism is meant the immersion in water of a believer in the 


Lord Jesus Christ, in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Spirit. By Remission is meant the forgiveness of 
sins, necessarily connected with the favor of God and the gift of 
Eternal Life. 

There are several passages in the New Testament which assume 
or teach a connection or relation between Baptism and Remission. 
Perhaps the most important and striking example is to be found in 
Acts ii. 38: Repent and be each one of you baptized upon [not “ in,” 
but ’em, “ upon ”]' the name of Jesus Christ for [¢’s] remission of sins. 
The relation, whatever it is, is here expressed by the preposition e/c. 
A careful examination of the meaning of e/s is therefore the first step 
to be taken. . 


Meaning of Eis. 


Ets belongs to a group of three related Greek prepositions, a com- 
parative view of which will be advantageous. 

E N signifies in the space within. General English equivalent, Jn. 

EK or E& signifies out of the space within. General English 
equivalent, From. 


1 See Winer N. T. Gr., pp. 407-409. 
(296) 
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E IZ signifies into the space within. General English equivalent, 
Into. 

The conception common to them all is that of a space (literal or 
metaphorical) defined by limits. The state of being within it is ex- 
pressed by ev. Motion from the within into the without by «; 
motion from the without into the within by e’s. “ The prepositions,” 
remarks Crosby, “have primary reference to relations of place, and 
are used to express other relations by reason of some analogy, real 
or fancied—many similar extensions of use appearing in our own 
and other languages.”* Every Greek preposition, then, has a definite 
signification, “ primarily referring to relations of place,” and thence, 
“by analogy,” applied to all sorts of other relations ; but always in 
a manner not only analogous to, but derived from, its ground-mean- 
ing as to relations of place, and therefore always in harmony with 
it. The old idea that Greek prepositions are used in the New Tes- 
tament in an indiscriminate manner, meaning “ anything you please,” 
has long since been exploded.® 

It does not, indeed, follow that we can always translate a Greek 
preposition by a uniform English equivalent. The reason is, not 
that the preposition has changed its radical signification, but that 
the thoughts and conceptions of men, in different ages and countries, 
run in different channels, are cast in different molds. Consequently 
arise peculiar forms of speech and use of words, which we call idioms. 
Sometimes patient thought is required to ascertain what exact form 
of conception is expressed by the use of a Greek preposition; but 
when ascertained, we find that the preposition is used in harmony, 
strictly so, with its distinctive meaning. We may be obliged to 
translate it by an English preposition of different meaning, or to 
alter essentially the form of expression, in order to bring out the 
meaning of the whole sentence in our idiom. But it remains true 
that the Greek preposition retains its radical signification; and that 
the Greek idiom, in which it is used in harmony with that significa- 
tion, is capable of being reproduced in English by a paraphrase. 
These observations are made to settle, in the outset, the right mode 
of dealing with Greek prepositions. They are fixed, not variable 


1 This statement is compiled from Crosby’s exposition of the meanings of the Greek prepo- 
sitions. Liddell and Scott give substantially the same thing, though (as it seems to us) with 
less keenness of analysis. They define thus: “EN... Radic. signf. a being or remaining with- 
in.” “ERK... Radic. signf. from, out of, away from a thing.” “EI... Radic. signf. 
direction towards, motion to, on, or into.” 

? Crosby's Revised Greek Grammar, 2 689. 

§ Winer’s New Testament Grammar. Preface to 6th ed., and general remarks on prepo- 
sitions, pp. 358-363. 
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quantities. They are blocks of granite, not masses of soapstone 
which we may hew into any shape supposed to be required by exe- 
getic or dogmatic necessity.’ 

The radical signification of e/s is into the space within. It is used 
to express motion or movement from without, terminating and rest- 
ing within; and also, naturally, to express simple tendency towards, 
but towards the within, although the motion may be arrested. It is 
used of place, primarily; then, by analogy, of time, number, pur- 
pose, result, etc.; but always with the idea of motion or tendency, 
literal or figurative, from without to within. Z.g., of reaching a 
number, or point of time; of entering into a relation or condition; of 
the direction of the mind or of discourse towards an object of thought. 
Its general English equivalent is, Into. But unto, in order to, for, 
unt, and other English prepositions, translate it better in certain 
cases, owing to difference of idiom. 

Eis is often used to denote the purpose of actions. In this case 
the conception is that the act or acts move towards a certain result 


1 A Greek scholar will smile at these statements, as the repetition of elementary truths in 
Greek grammar. But such will pardon the writer, if he recites his grammar correctly ; 
' which is more than many of us always do. Ifthere were none but great scholars, who would 
care to write or need to read discussions like these ? 

2 See Winer’s New Testament Grammar, pp. 396-398. The use of eis may be somewhat 
miscellaneously illustrated by noting all the examples in the sermon of Peter, of which Acts 
ii. 38 is a part. 

Vs. 20. eis oxéros... eis alua. Into darkness, into blood; signifying ‘the condition into 
which something is brought” (Winer)—conceived of as the termination of the change. 

Vs. 22. cis dpas, unto you—accredited by testimony directed unto the minds of those to 
whom it was given. 

Vs. 25. cis airév, concerning him; “ aiming at (referring to) him,” explains Winer. Speak- 
ing, with him in view as the object to which his speech was directed. , 

Vs. 27 and 31. eis Sov [or, gSyv] unto hades. “Thou wilt not abandon my soul unto 
hades” (Hackett), eis marking the termination of the act of abandonment. 

Vs. 34. eis rovs oipavovs, into the heavens. Expressing relation of place—primary meaning. 

Vs. 38. cis ageow duapry. This Winer places under the head “the purpose and end 
in view.” 

Vs. 39. eis waxpév... unto afar off, marking extent ; the conception being clearly derived 
from that of motion. 

Winer’s New Testament Grammar furnishes a full statement of the various uses of eis in 
N. T., with copious examples. In every case, however obscure at first sight, the ground- 
signification can be traced as giving form to the conception in the mind of the one using «is. 
Thus in Matt. xii. 41, eis 7d xjpvyna "Iwva, at the preaching of Jonah, the idea is the direction 
of the mind of the hearer to the preaching. So in Matt. x. 41: cis dsvoua mpodrjrov, in the 
name of a prophet, i. ¢., as a prophet, eis marks the direction of the mind to the character of 
the one received. ‘In treating of prepositions,” says Winer, “it is necessary, in the first 
place, to seize with clearness and precision the true primary meaning of each from which all 
its applications emanate as from a common centre, and to trace back to this all the various 
shades of meaning the preposition may have assumed—i. ¢., to show how the transition to 
every such application was effected in the mind of the writer or speaker.” (N. T. Grammar, 
p. 359.) 
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in which they terminate or are intended to terminate. And as this 
“movement” is purposed and willed by the actor, whether the end 
in view is actually reached or not, e’s expresses the purpose of actions, 
or the motive by which men are moved to act, or from which they 
are urged or exhorted by others to act. 


Eis in Matthew xxvi. 28. 


A remarkable example of the use of e’s to denote the purpose of 
actions, and that, too, in connection with the Remission of sins, occurs 
in Matt. xxvi. 28. Instituting the Holy Communion, our Lord said, 
in giving the cup to his disciples, Drink ye all of tt. For this 1s my 
blood of the new Covenant, which is shed for [zep?, in behalf of ] many, 
for [e/s, in order to] remission of sins. Eis here expresses the pur- 
pose, not of the Jews in murdering our Saviour, but of Jesus himself, 
in “laying down his life.” He “ gave his life a ransom for many.” ? 
The Remission of sins was the end toward which his action was 
directed, so far as this statement is concerned. In that end the act 
terminated, the purpose was accomplished.? 

In what sense Remission is procured by the shedding of the Blood 
is not determined by the word e’c. That marks the motive or pur- 
pose in the mind of Christ and of God. Other Scriptural statements 
leave us in no doubt on this point. The Blood of Christ (or his 
Atonement, which is the same thing) furnishes the ground or reason 
on account of which God can and does forgive sinners in righteous- 


1 Matt. xx. 28; John x. 17,18. cf. John xix 11, Acts ii. 23. 

2The use of eis to denote aim, object in view, purpose, is very common and natural. It is di- 
rectly derived from the physical idea of motion towards a given space in which it rests and 
terminates. The following passages afford examples: Luke v. 4, eis dypav, in order toa 
draught, i. ¢., for the purpose of catching fish. Acts iv. 30, eis tacw, for healing, showing the 
purpose of “stretching forth thy hand,” ¢. ¢., exerting thy power. Rom. xv. 18. eis draxony 
‘ebviov, unto the obedience of Gentiles. Paul says he will only speak of those things which 
Christ wrought in him for this purpose. 1 Tim. i, 16, eis gwiv aidmov, unto life eternal, aim 
and result of “believing "—exact parallel to use of «is in Acts ii. 38. So the phrases cis ri, 
unto what? what for? why? eis rodro, unto this, for this purpose. 

Where is the example of the use of eis to denote a relation between an act as a symbol and 
some past event or accomplished fact, which such symbol is intended to set forth as emblem 
or declaration or commemmoration ? 

We may here note the meaning of the phrase morevew eis (literally to believe unto) used so 
many times by our Saviour in John, ch. iii. Eis here marks the direction of the believer's 
mind going out towards Christ and resting upon him as the object and end of faith. The 
act of believing terminates in or on him. Hence the phrase: “ wiorw rhv eis roy Kvpioy quav,” 
ete. (Acts xx. 21), is appropriately rendered “faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ.” This 
does not come under the specific heading of purpose, but of direction of mind, etc.; it is here 
noted, because this use of eis has been strangely cited to impugn the correct rendering in 
Acts ii. 38. 
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ness. With one accord the Church of God confesses this truth. 
Apostles, prophets, bishops, martyrs, saints in every clime and in 
every century from the beginning, confess it. We reverently repeat 
the confession. 

No difference of opinion as to the meaning of «/s in this passage 
exists, so far as we know, among believing men. 


Meaning of Eis in Acts ii. 38. 


With this example in mind let us examine Acts ii. 38. Peter had 
just been charging home upon the consciences of his Jewish hearers 
the enormous guilt which they had incurred by rejecting and murder- 
ing the Lord Jesus. The Holy Spirit, in his converting power, 
accompanied the word. Very many, pricked in their heart, or more 
properly, pierced to the heart, cried out: Men and brethren, what 
shall we do? Peter, answering these perishing and self-condemned 
sinners, replied: Repent and be each one of you baptized upon the 
name of Jesus Christ for (eis). remission of sins. 

What is the force of e’¢ here? 

First. These words are Peter’s answer to unsaved, but awakened 
' sinners, forced by nungent conviction of guilt and danger to ask, 
What shail we do? 1. ¢., of course, do in order to secure forgive- 
ness of their great sin. It is natural to suppose that Peter told them 
what to do in order to secure that end. And he uses the very same 
phrase used in Matt. xxvi. 28: els dveow dyaptidy, unto remission of 
sins. Isit possible to doubt that e’s here marks the relation of certain 
actions to the end sought and purposed, namely the Remission of sins? 

Second. Note carefully Peter’s directions in detail, embracing as 
they do, three things. In the order of his statement these are—(a) 
Repentance, (b) Immersion, (c) Faith in the Lord Jesus. For this 
last is necessarily implied in the phrase upon (én?) the name of Jesus 
Christ. Here is expressed the ground or foundation upon which they 
were to act in being baptized, viz.: the name, 2.¢., the revealed 
character and work of Jesus Christ. In other words they were to 
be baptized in the exercise of faith in the Lord Jesus.? Hence it 
follows that they must believe before being baptized. Therefore, in 
the order of logic and of time,’ these three things would stand thus: 
(a) Repentance, (b) Faith, (c) Immersion. 


1 Romans iii. 21-26. 

2 The Baptism here commanded was Believer's Baptism. This is a good text from which 
to preach Believer’s Baptism. 

8 It was not expected by Peter that any considerable interval of time would separate re- 
pentance from “ being baptized upon the name of Jesus Christ’; much less faith from bap- 
tism. In point of fact, three thousand repented, believed, and were baptized in one day. 
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Third. Ets here marks the relation of Baptism to the Remission of 
sins, but not of Baptism alone. The people cried out, What shall we 
do? Peter replies, in substance, Repent, believe and be baptized— 
all three things—eis &geow duapreda»—unito remission of sins—their 
sins, of course. 

Fourth. The meaning of ¢’s in Matt. xxvi. 28, beyond all question 
is IN ORDER To. Christ shed his blood in order to the remission of 
the sins of others—“ the many.” What but IN oRDER To can it pos- 
sibly mean here? n order to the remission of sins—their own sins? 
In answer to earnest inquiry Peter points out a course of action 
which will tend towards, and result in, the forgiveness which they 
desire; he directs them to take that course for that purpose. He 
assures them of other blessings besides remission, if they obey; and 
ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost (vs. 38). He encourages 
them to obedience by precious promises (vs. 39), and solemnly warns 
them of the peril of disobedience (vs. 40). Three thousand gladly 
received his word, were baptized, were added to the church, and re- 
joiced in the assurance of forgiveness and the hope of eternal life, 
Everything unites to render a mistake as to the force of e’s almost 
impossible. Everything compels us to assign to it its obvious, natural, 
distinctive meaning, as used to denote the purpose of actions. It 
here marks the purpose for which, the object in order to which, the 
inquirers of Pentecost were to repent, believe and be baptized. 

In this view we are supported by Dr. Hackett, in his unrivaled 
Commentary on the Acts. He translates the phrase in question, in 
order to the forgiveness of sins. He refers to Matt. xxvi. 28 (blood 
... shed for remission) and also to Luke iii. 3 (the baptism of re- 
pentance for [eis] remission) as passages illustrating the meaning and 
construction here. He adds: “ We connect naturally "—the words 
els Ggeow dpapteav— with both the preceding verbs [yeravojeate, re- 
pent, and farricbjrw, be baptized.] This clause states the motive or 
object which should induce them to repent and be baptized. It en- 
forces the entire exhortation, and not one part of it to the exclusion 
of the other.” He mentions no other interpretation as possible. 

Dr. Hackett’s interpretation was nothing new among Baptists. Dr. 
Henry J. Ripley, a very cautious and conservative commentator, 
gives a similar explanation of the passage in his “ Notes on the 
Acts.” But his remarks are too extended and diffuse to be quoted here.! 

But here, as in Matt. xxvi. 28, «’¢ does not determine in what 


1 Alford translates “ for the remission of sins,” and Noyes “ for forgiveness of sins.” Of 
course “for” means, in such a connection, in order to. The Bible Union Version, represent- 
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sense or upon what principle the action or actions named procure or 
secure Remission. It only shows that such action or actions were 
performed or commanded in order to, for the purpose of reaching, 
the desired result, namely, Remission. 

That this is the obvious and natural meaning we think no scholar 
will question. That the best authorities concur in holding that it 
actually is the meaning, is also true as far as we have been able to 
consult them. But there is an explanation of e’c in this passage, 
current in oral and newspaper polemics, which it is necessary to no- 
tice. Connected with the idea of symbolizing Remission or with the 
shadowy conception of an “immersion into a profession of remission,” ? 
it makes e’s here equivalent to on account of, and represents Peter as 
meaning: Be baptized... [not in order to, but] on account of re- 
mission of sins. That is, because your sins have been remitted. To 
this view there are insuperable objections. 

First. It puts an unauthorized sense upon the preposition els. 
“On account of” is not one of the recognized meanings of e’s. No 
Greek would have employed the phrase here used to express the idea 
of on account of an [accomplished] remission. Another preposition 
would have been used, é:d, or zep?, for example. If e’¢ were followed 
by some word signifying profession or declaration, then we might 
translate: in order to the profession or declaration of remission. 
When Paul wished to convey an idea very similar he did not say ee 
dtxatoabyyy abtod ; but he used words enough to express what he meant 





ing the scholarship of Drs, Conant, Hackett, Kendrick, etc., renders “unto remission of 
sins,” which can mean nothing else than in order to. 

De Wette: Zur Vergebung der Siinden, untv or for forgiveness of sins. 

Lange: Peter’s demand, therefore, embraces a change of mind and faith in addition to the 
outward Baptism. . . . The Apostle promises to those who repent and receive baptism (1) 
the remission of sins, (2) the gift of the Holy Ghost. 

David Thomas: He directs them to the course of conduct essential io the attainment of 
those blessings . . . hence he directs them to repent and be baptized. 

Meyer : Eis indicates the object of the baptism, which is the remission of the guilt incurred 
by sin in the state preceding the perdvora [repentance]. Compare xxii. 16. 

Winer names Acts ii. 38 as illustrating the use of eis to denote “the purpose and end in 
view.” 

Olshausen: With this repentance Baptism is then connected, which necessarily presupposes 
Faith, because it requires an acknowledgment of Christ as Messiah; and Baptism is accom- 
panied with the remission of sins, as a result. 

1 “ Baptized into a profession of,” etc., if it has any real meaning, must be equivalent to 
“baptized in order to profess,” etc., which would here be equivalent to “ baptized on account 
of a [past] remission.” (See foot-note on page 317.] ‘ Baptized into the fact of remission,” 
an equally cloudy rendering, must mean “ Baptized so that remission may become a fact”; 
i. ¢., in order to remission. So, “‘ baptized into a state [or, sphere] of Remission” can meap 
nothing but ‘‘ baptized so as to have the remission of sins.” We are not baptized into any 
thing, literally, except water. There are but two interpretations of this phrase—in order to, 
tc., and on account of, etc., for which last there is no authority, 
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—sig &detEw rig Stxatocdbyyns adrod, in order to the exhibition of his right- 
eousness.: If Peter had meant in order to declare or profess re- 
mission, he would have said so. As he did not, what right have we 
to insert here a word or an idea of which there is not the slightest 
trace in his language? It is true that e’s is sometimes equivalent to 
“with reference to”; but even then it would here mean the reference 
of purpose or aim. “In order to declare [or symbolize]” would be a 
monstrous translation of e’s; and if it ever means “ with reference to” 
in the sense of a retrospective and commemorative reference to a past 
event, we have failed to find an example. 

Second. This interpretation compels us either to do violence to the 
construction, or to throw the argument or course of thought in the 
context into complete confusion. Indeed we can hardly escape the 
latter alternative, even if we choose the former. 

(a) For those who contend for the interpretation “on account of 
remission,” will hardly be willing to admit that Peter said “ repent” 
as well as ‘be baptized on account of remission of sins.” This is 
too great an inversion of natural sequence. Yet to escape it we 
must violently dissever “ repent” and “ be baptized,” and deny that 
ei¢ expresses the relation of meravojeare as well as of Barricbytw to 
agecw Guapttav. But the natural construction connects the latter 
with both the preceding verbs. It “ enforces the entire exhortation, 
not one part of it to the exclusion of the other,” as Hackett says. 

(6) If we shrink from this violence to the construction, what be- 
comes of the context? Peter is directing inquiring sinners. They 
ask “ What shall we do?” 7. ¢., in order to be forgiven. He replies 
by telling them to repent and to be baptized [believing] upon the 
name of Jesus Christ, not in order to reach pardon, the desired re- 
sult: but to do all these things, to exercise Repentance and Faith (in- 
ward acts of the mind) as well as to be baptized, in order to signify 
or declare that their sins were already forgiven! He directs uncon- 
verted men to repent, believe and be baptized, not in order to be for- 
given, but to set forth by this whole process, mental and physical, 
and to profess by it, a remission which had not taken place! This 
only needs to be stated to show its naked absurdity. 

(c) And if we recoil from this we shall yet not wholly escape it by 
preferring the alternative of doing violence to the construction. For 
(1) Peter did not tell his hearers to repent and believe in order to 


1 Rom. iii. 25. In verse 26 he uses the same phrase again, except that he substitutes pds 
for eis. (See Winer pp. 411,412.) Whatever the full force of this expression may be, the 
Apostle’s conception is not “in order to righteousness,” but “in order to the exhibition 
Noyes, “ manifestation; " Liddell and Scott, “ pointing out, indicating”) of righteousness.” 
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Remission, and then to signify or declare Remission in Baptism, but 
(on this hypothesis) he told them to repent without any statement 
whatever as to the purpose or result, and also directed them to 
“be baptized upon the name of Jesus Christ” in order to profess the 
remission they were seeking! And (2) Faith in Christ, the very 
central part of Gospel obedience, being here indissolubly linked with 
Baptism, Peter directed terrified sinners to declare, as an accom- 
plished fact, the very Remission which they had not received, but 
were at that moment seeking; and to declare this, too, by Believing, 
as well as by Baptism! 

Third. This interpretation was doubtless suggested, and is now 
defended, on purely dogmatic grounds. It is feared that if we give 
to eis its natural and obvious meaning, undue importance will be 
ascribed to Baptism, the Atonement will be undervalued, and the 
work of the Holy Spirit disparaged. specially is it asserted that 
here is the vital issue between Baptists and Campbellites.' We are 
gravely told that if we render e/s in Acts ii. 38 in order to, we give 
up the battle, and must forthwith become Campbellites ; whereas if 
_ we translate it on account of, or in token of, it will yet be possible 
for us to remain Baptists. 

Such methods of interpretation are unworthy of Christian scholars. 
It is our business, simply and honestly, to ascertain the exact mean- 
ing of the inspired originals, as the sacred penmen intended to con- 
vey it to the mind of the contemporary reader. Away with the 
question—“ What ought Peter to have said in the interest of ortho- 
doxy?” The real question is, “‘ What did Peter say, and what did 
he mean, when he spoke on the Day of Pentecost, under the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Spirit ?” 

But having entered this caveat, as a lawyer might say, it may do 
no harm to show that dogmatic dangers here exist only in imagina- 
tion. The natural and obvious interpretation cannot give undue 
importance to Baptism, for Baptism is here united with Repentance 
and Faith. It cannot undervalue the Atonement, for the Baptism is 
one resting upon, and deriving all its value from, the name of the 
Lamb of God; and this is distinctly understood by the person bap- 
tized, who submits to the rite as a believer in that name. It cannot 
disparage the work of the Spirit, since he alone effectually calls men 
to Repentance and Faith; and it is by (Greek ev, in, within the in- 
fluence of) one Spirit that we were all baptized into one body, 1. ¢., 


1 We use this term as a well known designation, like “Calvinists” and ‘“ Arminians,” 
without intending any discourtesy. 
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the Spirit leads the penitent believer to Baptism and blesses the rite." 
And as to Campbellism, that spectre which haunts many good men 
and terrifies them into a good deal of bad interpretation, shall we 
gain anything by maintaining a false translation and allowing the 
Campbellites to be champions of the true, with the world’s scholar- 
ship on their side, as against us? Whoever carries the weight of 
our controversy with the Campbellites wpon the els will break through 
—there is no footing there for the evolutions of the theological 
skater. Shall we never learn that Truth has nothing to fear from a 
true interpretation of any part of God’s word, and nothing to gain 
by a false one? 

The truth will suffer nothing by giving to «/s its true signification. 
When the Campbellites translate in order to in Acts ii. 38, they 
translate correctly. Is a translation false because Campbellites 
endorse it ? 

In reality, the chasm which yawns between us and them is some- 
thing more than a crevasse in the «is, or even than a difference of 
theory as to the design of Baptism. It is indeed somewhat difficult 
to define their doctrinal position. They have no Creed. The writings 
of their great Master contain apparent inconsistencies, if not contra- 
dictions. Their current literature is kaleidoscopic in the variety of 
its hues ; churchly and anarchical by turns; now breathing an evan- 
gelical fervor, and now benumbed by a semi-Arian atmosphere. Still, 
judging this chameleon-like literature as a whole, and noting the 
general contents and tone of Campbellite preaching, we are forced to 
conclude that their system is, to say the least, more extreme and 
bald Arminianism than Methodism itself. Repentance and Faith are 
self-determined acts of the human will. There is no eternal elec- 
tion nor even effectual calling. The personal agency of the Spirit on 
the mind does not begin till after Baptism. Man wins the battle for 
himself; then, perhaps, the Divine Helper comes to be his guest, but 
not to remain if the man “ falls away,” nor necessarily, to prevent 
his falling away. Thus spiritual religion is vitiated in its very 
sources. All Campbellites do not thus believe; there are excellent and 
evangelical men among them ; but if it is possible to understand the 
system calied Campbellism, we think we have not misrepresented it. 
Now is it not childish to assert that the difference between such a 
theology and ours is measured by the interpretation of e’s in Acts ii, 
38? When the Campbellites shall adopt Calvinistic sentiments, when 
they shall believe in and pray for the converting power of the 


11 Cor xii. 13. 
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Holy Spirit, when they shall practice strict communion (as of all 
people in the world they are logically bound to do), and when they 
shall be willing to write down in plain words the faith which they 
hold, neither «’s nor water will separate them and us. Meantime, 
let us go about the business of correctly interpreting Scripture and 
logically formulating the doctrinal teachings of the Bible, like men 
and scholars, unterrified by the bugbear of Campbellism. If that 
schism has led us to take any untenable positions, or has revealed 
any traditional errors of the Baptists, let us retire from the former 
and correct the latter. Beyond this, and a respectful attention to 
what Campbellite scholars advance, such as we give to all scholars, 
there is no reason why we may not go serenely on our way in the 
search for Biblical truth, just as if Campbellism had no existence. 

Fourth. Finally, suppose we force e’s in Acts ii. 38 to bear the 
unnatural and unauthorized meaning of “on account of.” After all 
we have gained nothing. Other passages there are which cannot be 
explained away. Thus our Saviour said, just before he ascended the 
heavens: He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved. We shall 
hardly dare to tamper with his royal word and make it run, He that 

. believeth and is saved shall be baptized. And unless we do thus 
change his saying, we have, by the highest authority, an importance 
attributed to Baptism certainly not less than that given to it in Acts 
ii. 38, translated according to its obvious meaning. What then is 
the advantage of violently torturing e’s, the construction and the 
context ? 

We conclude without hesitation, and in accordance with such 
authorities as Hackett, Winer, Meyer, etc., that the proper rendering 
of els dgeoty duaptedy in Acts ii. 38, as in Matthew xxvi. 28, is wnto, 
for, 1. @., IN ORDER To, Remission of Sins. 

Acts ii. 38 is a very important passage—the key-note of the New 
Testament teaching as to obedience to the Gospel. For thefirst time 
inquiring sinners throng the inspired Twelve with the question, 
What shall we do? on their lips; and the answer is invested with 
the great significance of the first formal direction given by the 
apostles to inquirers. The occasion was striking and wonderful ; 
and here we may well believe was furnished a precedent which all 
the primitive preachers of the Gospel were sure substantially to 
follow. This much is clear from the passage before us: that there is 
a relation between Baptism and Remission ; and such a relation as 
warranted aad required Peter to use the language which he did. He 
meant what he said. 

But in proceeding to examine the question— 
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What is the Relation of Baptism and Remission ? 


we ought not to confine our attention to a single text, however im- 
portant, but make a full and fair induction from all the teachings of 
the New Testament which bear upon the subject, whether positive 
statements, clear implications, or practical precedents. This we shall 
now attempt as far as our limits will permit. 

First of all, however, let us prepare ourselves to look at the matter 
from a purely New Testament point of view. For this something 
more is necessary than ability to read the record in English or in 
Greek; something more than honesty of purpose. We must be able 
to free ourselves from the domination of the present, and guard 
against unconsciously carrying back its opinions and customs into 
the past. Without this precaution we shall see everything in a false 
light, and misunderstand the plainest facts. The exegete must have 
the true historical spirit, perfect candor, and the ability to reproduce 
in imagination the circumstances and the thoughts of other times and 
other lands. 

Those were early days. There were no elaborate creeds or theolo- 
gies, no rival churches and disagreeing commentators, no denomina- 
tional differences—the outgrowth of centuries. The Apostles taught 
by inspiration, being infallibly “ guided into all the truth;” and 
miracles attested their authority to speak for God. If men accepted 
the new Gospel at all, there was no room for error or mistake as to 
what was required in order to discipleship. Thus no question existed, 
or could exist among Christians, as to Baptism—its form, subjects, 
design or divine authority. The catechumenical system was yet un- 
known. “Anxious seats,” “rising for prayers,” and all modern 
“ revivalistic”” methods, good and bad, were unheard of. The Gospel 
was preached as a practical thing—a divine message to be at once 
obeyed. Those who received it were made the subjects of no spiritual 
diagnosis; but their profession of faith in the Lord Jesus was ac- 
cepted, and they were immediately baptized. By that act the con- 
vert crossed the great gulf which separated the Church from Jews 
and Pagans ; and rendered himself liable to persecution, perhaps, to 
death. Everything was in solemn earnest ; sensationalism and fanat- 
icism were not yet introduced, and hypocrisy was rare. 

This brief statement is made for one simple purpose. It is no part 
of our present task to inquire how far in later, or in present times, 
change of circumstances justifies change of methods, provided the 
Gospel be preserved intact; nor how far Christianity has been cor- 
rupted by departure from Apostolic ways. But it is essential that 





- 
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we enter into the spirit of primitive times, in order that we may see 
the teaching and the example of the Apostles in a true light. 


Scripture Testimony as to Baptism and Remission. 


The first mention of Baptism is in connection with the mission of 
John, the forerunner of Christ. He came preaching the baptism 
of repentance unto [eis] 2. ¢., in order to, remission of sins.’ This 
his father, Zachariah, had predicted, explaining how he “should go 
before the face of the Lord to prepare his ways, in order to give 
knowledge of salvation to his people, in remission of their sins.” ? 
“ Confessing their sins” and being baptized,’ sincere penitents were 
sure of Remission. That Baptism, as commanded and administered 
by John, was not an emblem of Remission previously granted, but 
(with Repentance) a condition of Remission promised, is clear, not only 
from the use of eis, but from John’s own words to certain hypocrites, 
Pharisees and Sadducees: “ Who hath warned you to flee from the 
coming wrath ?”* and also from our Lord’s words, “ But the Phari- 
sees and lawyers rejected the counsel of God concerning themselves, 
" not being baptized by him.”® And in refusing Baptism they refused 
everything. 


Christ himself, in his early Judzean ministry, “ made and baptized 


1 Luke iii. 3. 

2 Luke i. 76, 77. 

8 Matt. iii. 6. 

4 John also said (Matt. iii. 11), ‘‘I indeed baptize you in water unto (eis) repentance.” 
This has been misunderstood. Eis does not here change its ground-meaning, is not equivalent 
to on account of. John’s Baptism looked to the future, to the near approach of Messiah, 
whose people must be prepared for him. Those baptized by John were indeed required to 
repent, but also to stand pledged unto repentance, thenceforward to have a changed heart and 
life, so as to be in a state of readiness for Messiah’s coming. So Olshausen says that John’s 
Baptism “ aimed at awakening repentance;” only his remark is too unqualified, present, as 
well as prospective repentance being required (Matt. iii. 2, 7,8). This explains the phrase 
eis werévorav. In harmony with this also, was John’s teaching of Faith. “ John indeed bap- 
tized with the baptism of repentance, saying to the people that they should believe on him 
who should come after him, that is, on Jesus,” (Acts xix. 4). After Christ’s ascension we 
meet no more with the phrase baptized unto repentance, because Baptism now acknowledges 
the Messiah already come, and Faith and Repentance, as conditions of Remission, are conceived 
of as wholly in the present. But the phrase baptized unto remission remains—is used by 
Peter, Acts ii. 38. Those who render eis in Matt. iii. 11 on account of, furnish a notable in- 
stance of missing an important idea through failure to understand the force of the Greek 
preposition. 

5 Matt. iii.7. By professing Repentance and asking Baptism they appeared to be fleeing 
from coming wrath; but John knew them to be insincere; and demanded proof of Repent- 
ance, refusing to baptize them without it. The professions of all others seem to have been 
accepted by him. 

6 Luke vii. 30. Eis does not here mean against (Common Ver.); it marks the direction of 
the counsel (revealed plan) of God towards those concerned; in our idiom concerning. 
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disciples.” His preaching, at the outset, was of similar purport 
with that of John.? It is natural to suppose that his Baptism (in 
connection with Repentance and Faith) was, like John’s, in order to 
Remission. Weare confirmed in this by our Saviour’s words to Nico- 
demus, who came to him during that early period to learn more fully, 
no doubt, of the kingdom which Christ and John were preaching. 
Christ said to him: Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit 
he cannot enter into the kingdom of God, 1. ¢., Baptism and Re- 
newal by the Spirit are the conditions of true citizenship in the king- 
dom of God on earth. Unquestionably Remission was one of the 
blessings of that kingdom.® 

In giving the “ Great Commission” to his Apostles, the risen Lord 
commanded: Go ye therefore and disciple all the nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Spirit . . He that believeth and is baptized shall he saved.’ Here 
Faith and Baptism are united as conditions, to the fulfillment of 
which is affixed his royal promise of salvation, including, of course, 
Remission. The circumstances invest this declaration with peculiar 
solemnity. It is a part of the Fundamental Law of Christianity, or- 
dained by the great Founder himself, in his last hours on earth. It 
is a part of the Prime Article in the Charter of the Christian min- 
istry. It is the last direction and promise to lost sinners, that fell 
from our Redeemer’s lips ere he ascended to the right hand of God. 

We learn from the Book of Acts how the Apostles and “ apostolic 
men ” understood and obeyed their Commission. The first Pentecost 
after the Ascension was most memorable not only for what it was in 
itself, but as model and precedent under the dispensation of the 
Spirit. What was then taught in regard to Baptism and Remission 
has already been elaborately examined. In accordance with the ex- 
ample there set Baptism was always closely associated with Repent- 
ance and Faith. The Samaritans,’ the Eunuch,’ the jailer at Philippi,® 

1 John iii. 22; iv. 1, 2. 

2 Matt. iv. 17; Mark i. 15. 

§ John iii. 5. There is no force in the objection to this interpretation founded on vs. 10. 
Cf. Matt. xvi.3; John vii.17. Nor are our Saviour’s words equivalent to the assertion 


that no unbaptized person can possibly be saved in the world to come. In vs. 12 he says: 
“If Ihave told you the earthly things;” which shows that he was here speaking of the 
kingdom of God on earth. 

* Matt. xxviii. 18,19. See foot-note, page 317. 

5 Mark xvi.16. We are not unaware that the genuineness of Mark xvi. 9-20 is questioned. 
We do not share in the doubt. See article of Prof. J. A. Broaddus on this subject in Bav- 
TIsT QUARTERLY, July, 1869. 

® Acts viii. 12. 

7 Acts viii. 36, 38, 39. 

8 Acts xvi. 14. 15, 30-33. 
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and others, must have been instructed as to its necessity in order to 
discipleship ; for we find that being taught the “word of the Lord,” 
i. e., the Gospel, they were forthwith baptized. In one case, and one 
only, God seemed to have anticipated the complete obedience by be- 
stowing miraculous gifts before Baptism.’ Yet even in this abnormal 
case the full requirement of the Gospel must be exactly carried out, 
by express command of Peter. And Ananias divinely sent to Saul of 
Tarsus, blind, penitent and prayerful, thus instructed him: And 
now why tarriest thou? Arise and be baptized and washa way thy 
sins,? calling wpon the name of the Lord. The washing away refers 
to Remission ; the last clause requires the exercise of faith in Christ. 

The Epistles, addressed to Christians, are more distinctively doc- 
trinal than the historical narrative of the Acts, yet are intensely 
practical. They contain many references to Baptism. It is repre- 
sented as a burial with Christ and a being raised together with him 
“to walk in newness of life,”* which necessitates Remission. We 
are said to be baptized 1nTOo (c/s) Jesus Christ,‘ 7. ¢., 80 as to come 
to be 1n Christ. Also to be baptized unto Christ, as the context 
seems to indicate direction of mind in the act, the result being stated, 
-ye have put on Christ,® clothed yourselves with Christ (so to 
speak), involving the ideas of unity and conformity. And this is 


mentioned (as the “ for” shows) to confirm the preceding statement, 
“Ye are all sons of God by faith in Christ Jesus.” Here, then, 
Faith and Baptism are united (as elsewhere), and united in their rela- 
tion to adoption, which results from union with Christ. All this, of 
course, implies Remission. We read, according to his mercy he 
saved us, by [or through] the washing [bathing] of regeneration and 


1 Acts x. 44-48. In order to understand this case we must bear in mind that Cornelius 
and his friends were Gentiles, and that the Church needed to be taught God’s readiness to 
receive all men as Christ’s disciples, irrespective of nationality. (Verses 34, 35, andchap. xi. 
1-18.) Peter had to be first prepared by threefold vision and express direction from the 
Holy Spirit. This needed lesson was taught by this striking departure from God’s ordinary 
way of proceeding. Besides, these men were undoubtedly before that, worshippers of the 
true God, and pious. (Vss. 2, 4, 33, 35.) This “exception” only “proves the rule” At the 
utmost it only shows that God can directly certify to a man his pardon before Baptism; which, 
perhaps, no one ever doubted. 

2 Acts xxii.16. Hackett in loco: ‘ This clause states a result of the Baptism in language 
derived from the nature of that ordinance. It answers to eis dgeoww auapriay in Acts ii. 38.” 

8 Rom. vi. 2-4; Col. ii. 12, 13; iii. 1. 

4 Romans vi. 3. 

5 Gal. iii. 27. ‘“ Into’’ is a possible translation here in the same sense as in Rom. vi. 3. 
In these two passages eis signifies either purpose, direction of mind, ‘ unto Christ,” or the re- 
sult of the action ; viz. coming into a relation or condition, coming to be “in Christ.’’ Qf: 
eis in Acts ii. 20. Which, we must judge from the context and course of thought in each 
ease. ‘‘ Immersed into Christ,” in a literal sense, isabsurd. To translate “ into a profession 
of Christ” is gratuitous assumption. See foot-notes pp. 303 and 317. 
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renewing of the Holy Spirit.' Also, of Christ cleansing (from sin) 
his Bride, the Church, by the washing [bathing] of water in the 
word ;? 7. e., within the sphere of the Gospel, in obedience to it; 
“cleansing,” of course, in a spiritual sense. We read of One Lord, 
one Faith, one Baptism,’ this rite being mentioned among the pre- 
cious Unities of Christianity. Also, of Jewish and Gentile Christians 
as all baptized into one body by (Greek ev, in) one Spirit,* a passage 
already noted. 

One more example from the Epistles must not be passed by, 
written by the same inspired teacher who directed the inquirers on 
the Day of Pentecost. Which [water] in an antitype, baptism, 
doth now save us also (not the putting away of the filth of the flesh 
[z. e., not a ceremonial lustration for ceremonial defilement] but the 
requirement of a good conscience toward God [here repentance is 
necessarily implied]) by the resurrection of Jesus Christ.5 This last 
can be only as we are “ baptized upon the name” of the Risen One, 
and so faith also is assumed. In this remarkable passage it is posi- 
tively asserted that, in some sense, baptism saves us; and in that 
same sense it must, of course, be related to the Remission of our sins, 


Impression Produced by the Scripture Testimony. 


Certainly, it would seem that Baptism must be very important, in- 
timately connected with Remission and Salvation. How can an un- 
prejudiced mind survey this testimony and then relegate Baptism to 
the realm of mere Emblem, Symbol and Profession ? However they 
are to be explained, the facts from the record are these. Our Lord 
before his departure commanded that those who would be his dis- 
ciples should be baptized ; and united Baptism with Faith in the 
promise of Salvation. The apostles and their co-laborers directed in- 
quirers to repent, believe and be immersed in order to Remission. 
Baptism is often alluded to in the Epistles in harmony with this view 
of it, and also as related to other important things in Christian life 
and hope. The Apostles seem never to have conceived of the possi- 
bility of a penitent believer refusing to be baptized; but if one pro- 
fessing this character had refused Baptism, is it possible to doubt, 

1 Titus iii. 5. 

2 Eph. v. 26. The idea of ‘cleansing ” includes Remission. 
3 Eph. iv. 4-6. 

4 1 Cor. xii. 13. 


5 1 Peter iii. 21, 22, which should be compared with Acts ii. 38, words of Peter also. Is 


it wise, in the face of this text, to assert, unqualifiedly, that “baptism is not a savin: 
ordinance?” 
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with this record before us, that they would have warned him of the 
guilt and danger of “ rejecting the counsel of God concerning” him- 
self? If these are the facts, and that they are is obvious, the Scrip- 
tures do teach that Baptism is a part of what is meant by “ obedience 
to the Gospel,” which has the promise of Remission of sins and of 
Eternal Life. 

Indeed, some of these passages look at first sight like Remission 
solely conditioned on the act of Baptism, or even like “ Baptismal 
Regeneration.” But a careful examination will show that however 
easy or plausible the perversion, it 7s a perversion. In every case 
where Baptism is represented as related to Remission or Salvation, it 
is always joined with Repentance and Faith in terms, or by necessary 
implication. This is clear in the seven strong passages—Mark xvi. 
16; Acts ii. 38, and xxii. 16; John iii. 5; Eph. v. 26; Titus iii. 5, 
and 1 Peter iii. 21,22. For Repentance and Faith are both present, 
in germ at least, where one of them is; and both are sure to result 
from the life-giving work of the Spirit. We may be certain, then, 
that the Apostles never thought of inviting a sinner to Baptism in 
order to regeneration—in any sense in which Baptists are accus- 
tomed to use the word; nor in order to Remission, save as the com- 
plement of Repentance and Faith. This is the practical view; before 
considering the theory of this relation we must look at— 


Some Teachings of Scripture alleged to be inconsistent with the Obvious Teaching 
as to Remission and Baptism 


First. The alleged undervaluing of Baptism by Paul in 1 Cor. 
i. 10-17. 

But Paul’s thankfulness that he baptized so few at Corinth is not 
an undervaluing of Baptism, though this is a favorite argument of 
anti-immersionists. He does not deny that he preached Baptism, 
but only says that he did not there (generally) administer the rite 
with his own hands. He does not deny that the “ Lord sent him to 
preach” Baptism, but does deny that his great mission was to bap- 
tize. It is evident from the narratives of Acts xvi and xviii that he 
did preach Baptism, at Corinth and elsewhere, as a part of the Gospel, 
and that those who believed under his preaching were immediately 
baptized. But he preferred, when practicable, that some one else 
should officiate; just as now an “evangelist” [so-called] might, for 
the best of reasons, prefer that the pastors should do the baptizing, 
while himself strenuously insisting on Baptism in his preaching. The 


1 Romi.5; x. 16; xv. 18; 2 Thess.i 8; 1 Peter iv. 17; Hebrews v. 9. 
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bearing of this passage on the subject in hand is exactly opposite 
to the inference drawn from it. It is this: Baptism was such an 
important thing in the view of the early Christians, that Paul con- 
gratulated himself in having baptized so few at Corinth, lest some 
should say that he “ baptized in his own name ”—lest the faith and 
reverence due to Christ might be “ divided”—and a part transferred 
to the distinguished administrator. How could this have been, if 
Baptism had been a mere symbol of no vital consequence ? 

Second. The frequent omission of Baptism in the teaching of Christ 
and his Apostles. 

We at once admit that there was no set form of words always used; 
and that the terms of the Gospel Salvation were not always explicitly 
and fully stated. It is to be observed here, (1) that negative testi- 
mony cannot invalidate positive testimony. We know what the 
Commission was, and are bound to believe that the Apostles were 
faithful to it. (2) By this mode of reasoning it may be shown that 
Repentance is not a condition of Salvation and Remission ;' that Faith 
is not;* that neither of them is!* (3) In many cases Baptism is not 
named because there is no occasion for it. Thus in Acts iii. 19 Paul 
is addressing the unbelieving rulers, and it is quite sufficient to ex- 
hort them to “repent and turn.” Had they taken the position of 
inquirers, we know what directions he would have given. (t) In 
other cases a mere summary statement is made—a part for the whole 
So in the case of the Philippian jailer. As soon as there was oppor- 
tunity, full instruction was given, including Baptism, as is apparent 
from what followed.* (5) After the death of John the Baptist it 
seems very probable that Baptism ceased to be administered until the 
day of Pentecost ; which will account for the Saviour’s silence as to 
Baptism during his Galilean and later Judean ministry. 

Third. The doctrinal statements of Christ and his apostles con- 
cerning forgiveness and justification, where these blessings are said to 
be bestowed on the penitent and believing, no mention being made of 
Baptism; e. g., John, ch. vi; Romans, chs. iii-v. 

With regard to these we observe, (1) if these statements are incon- 
sistent with what the same teachers tell us of Baptism, they are also 
inconsistent with themselves. Thus there would be a contradiction 
between Luke xviii. 14 and Romans v. 1. (2) Christ taught either 
unbelieving Jews (see third and fifth observations under the last 


1 Acts viii. 38 and xiii. 38, 39. 

2 Acts iii. 19 and xi. 18. 

$ Matt. xix. 21 and Heb. v. 9. 

* Acts xvi. 30-33; Cj. Acts x. 43, 48. 
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head), or his own disciples, all of whom had been baptized,’ and un- 
derstood the import of Baptism; and the Epistles were addressed to 
Christians, every one of whom had been taught the Gospel, as Peter 
and Paul taught it, and had been baptized. Isit to be supposed that 
Christ and his Apostles intended to contradict their own instruc- 
tions given at the first toinquirers? (8) Nor is there any necessary 
inconsistency here, even if we give to these doctrinal statements the 
most unrestricted latitude of meaning. If it be granted, that with 
God forgiveness instantly follows man’s repentance, and justification 
man’s faith, What then? Is it not obvious that the human heart 
needs and craves something tangible both as a seal of divine accept- 
ance and as an expression of its own trust and love? Also thata 
test of obedience is necessary which shall reveal the genuineness of 
professed repentance and faith, or show their spuriousness? Is it 
not, furthermore, indispensable that Christ’s disciples should be 
separated from the world? All this Baptism accomplishes, at the 
lowest possible estimate of its value. Why then should not the Lord 
conjoin Baptism with Repentance and Faith ? Why should he not pro- 
claim the assurance of pardon and salvation not merely to the peni- 
tent believer, but to the penitent believer baptized? Are professed 
repentance and faith, not sincere and earnest enough to abide the 
test, of any real value? Wasit not well that they should be branded 
as insufficient to save the soul?? Would not genuine repentance and 
faith be perfected and strengthened by their outward expression ? 
Does it nullify pardon and justification, or diminish any existing peace 
and joy in the believer’s soul, to have all confirmed and assured to 
his mind by the ratification of an unchangeable covenant? Note also 
that in those early days Baptism swiftly followed that which it ex- 
pressed, closely conjoined with Repentance and Faith in time as well 
as in teaching, so that little opportunity was given for the question, 
What is the status of an unbaptized believer? No one who accepted 
the Gospel in reality was ever known to refuse Baptism; and as to 
exceptional cases, such as the impossibility of receiving the ordinance, 


1 It is astonishing that this should ever have been doubted. Did Christ call his Apostles 
from those who had “ rejected the counsel of God,” or from the “ people made ready for the 
Lord’’? No doubt all his other followers were also of the “ prepared people,” or else had 
been “made disciples and baptized” by the Lord and his disciples (John iv. 1, 2.) 

2 If this is inconsistent with justification by faith, then are Matt. xix. 21; x. 22; x, 32, 33. 
But compare James ii. 14-26. This seems to have been the view of the late lamented Dr 
Hackett. He sustains most positively the exegesis of Acts ii. 388 and xxii. 16 maintained in 
this article. On the latter passage he adds: “ Baptism is represented as having this importance 
or efficacy, because it is the sign of the repentance and faith which are the conditions of sal- 
vation.” Certainly this venerated man did not mean that the representations of Peter and 
Ananias were deceptive or mistaken. Hence we conclude that his view was according to the 
hypothesis here stated, although some exceptions may be taken to his terms. 
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be it remembered that God was then, is now, free to go before the 
letter of his Gospel promise, or to go beyond it, whenever, in his own 
sovereignty, he may see sufficient cause for so doing. 

It is clear, then, that this objection is without weight. Even if we 
grant all that the objector claims, and take the lowest possible view 
of Baptism, there is no inconsistency or contradiction involved in 
making it one of the announced conditions which secure the Divine 
assurance of pardon and salvation. 

Let us now proceed to formulate, in brief, the teachings of the New 
Testament as to the 


Nature and Design of Baptism. 


I, Nature. — In itself considered, Baptism is a symbol; 1. ¢., “a 
sign or representation of something moral or intellectual, by the 
images and properties of natural things.” (Webster), Specifically, in 
this case, “a sign,” etc., of spiritual realities. Hence (1) its sym- 
bolical character fits it to be used, in a personal transaction between 
God and the soul, as a means of expression, a8 a covenant-seal, as the 
vehicle of a blessing (if so God wili). And (2) this symbolism is many- 
sided. Infinite wisdom has chosen in this simple act one capable of 
shadowing forth almost every prominent fact and truth of Christianity. 
Of these, no doubt, it was intended to be a witness. But this func- 
tion is incidental, though important. It is not dwelt upon in the New 
Testament; but is apparent from allusions of the sacred writers,’ as 
well as from the nature of the rite itself. Strangely has this been 
supposed by many to be the main design of Baptism. 

Symbols analogous to Baptism are found in the “ anointing of oil” 
in the old dispensation, and the “laying on of hands” in the new, 
though of far less depth and breadth of meaning. 

II. Desten.—First. Considered as the act of the believer. 

1. Baptism is an expression of faith in Christ. Baptized upon the 
name of Jesus Christ. We object to the common designation of Bap- 
tism as “a profession of faith.” Scripturally, profession is made with 
the mouth.” But ‘‘ actions speak louder than words.” In them the 
sentiments of the heart find expression, and in expression, complete- 
ness. Faith in Christ is acted upon, acted out, and so consummated 
in Baptism.® 

1 Rom. vi. 1-11 affords an example, especially the “ burial.” 

2 Romans x.10, The “ confession” of the Common Version should be profession. This 


profession preceded Baptism, and as it is said to be ‘unto salvation” probably, by synech- 
doche, includes it. 


3See Pepper on “The Mutual Relations of Baptism and the Communion.”—Baprist 
QuaRTERLy, April, 1872, page 171. Re-printedin pamphlet form by Am. Bap. Pub. Society. 
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2. Baptism is a representative act of obedience. The requirement 
of a good conscience. From it, as those who have died to sin, we rise 
to walk in newness of life. We object to the idea that Baptism is no 
greater than any other act of obedience. It is a typical, comprehen- 
sive, prophetic act; one that embodies the purposes and pledges of 
Repentance (i. ¢., a change of mind), and so consummates them. It 
includes in germ and sample every subsequent act of obedience. 

3. Baptism is an act of self-identification with Christ. He identi- 
fied himself with us in his Baptism ;' and as the Head of his people 
proceeded to work out for them a perfect salvation. In view of all 
this the penitent believer in Baptism voluntarily and solemnly identi- 
fies himself with the Lord of glory. He is buried as to his old life, 
is raised together with Christ, puTS ON CuRIsT. He declares his ac- 
ceptance of the offered union with Christ. 

4. Baptism is a vow of allegiance to the Holy Trinity, includ- 
ing acceptance of the covenant of grace. Jn [or unto] the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit The name, etc., 
is the gracious revelation made of the character and work of the 
Three Persons of the Trinity. With full faith in this, and with his 
mind directed unto the Triune God, the penitent believer declares his 
acceptance of the offers of Gospel grace, and surrenders himself, soul 
and body, for time and eternity, to the service of Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit. Hence Baptism takes hold of the blessings of pardon, of 
adoption, redemption and sanctification, and is an oath of allegiance. 

Second. Design of Baptism, as to what God accomplishes by it. In 
the Scriptures, as we have seen, Baptism as a condition of Remission, 
etc., never stands alone; but is always associated, in terms or by 
necessary implication, with Repentance and Faith. Weare safe, there- 
fore, in asserting that apart from these it has no possible spiritual 
efficacy ; indeed, that it isa falsehood, a farce. In vain, then, should we 
administer to unconscious infant or to impenitent adult a spurious 
baptism, borrowed from the Pope of Rome; or even a real baptism, 
immersion ; or if we would overdo the thing in spite of reason and 

1“ Thus it becometh us,” he condescended to say. Matt. iii. 15. 

2 This phrase has been strangely tortured. It has been the fashion to substitute into for 
“in,” producing an expression in English not only un-idiomatic, but positively unmeaning. 
There seems to be confusion of ideas, occasioned by confounding the primary and secondary uses 
of cis. In the primary, it points out that into which the body is literally plunged (info the Jordan, 
Mark i. 9). In the secondary, it points out purpose of the act of Baptism, direction of mind 
or result; ¢.g., the phrase unto, or into, Christ. So here the actis performed (by the believer) 
with reference to the three Persons of the Holy Trinity, (as revealed to us in connection with 
the plan of salvation,) and as a solemn vow unto the Triune God. So far as the administrator 
is concerned, the authority by which and purpose for which he baptizes are expressed or im- 


plied. If we alter the common translation at all, it should be to unto not into. In regard to 
the unauthorized paraphrase “ into a profession of,” see pages 303, 304, and foot-note, page 303. 
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common sense, a trine immersion. The empty rite would leave the 
subject where it found him, unregenerate, unsaved, unforgiven. 
Simon Magus, whose profession of faith was false, was pronounced by 
Peter himself to be “in the gall of bitterness” (unregenerate), and 
“in the bond of iniquity ” (unforgiven), though he had been baptized. 
Equally clear is it, from the teachings of Scripture, that Baptism, 
when associated with Repentance and Faith, has a real value, and 
accomplishes something. If it be but a MERE symbol, or object- 
lesson, or a profession of accomplished facts, what meaning is there 
in language? or how shall we ever hope to understand the Gospel, 
as it fell from inspired lips, clothed in human words? 

In speaking of what is accomplished in Baptism, we would tread 
with caution, not only to avoid error, but because the subject, consid- 
ered with relation to the presence and operation of the Spirit, is con- 
fessedly mysterious, and in some of its aspects may baffle our poor 
powers of analysis and statement. 

1. Without controversy, by Baptism God separates the believer 
from the world, and puts upon him the mark of Christ and the 
weight of solemn vows. 

2. Baptism (with Repentance and Faith) secures the divine assur- 
ance of pardon and eternal life. The penitent believer baptized has 
for those blessings the word of a king who can never be “ worse” 
(though he may be “ better ”) than his word. So much objectively. 
Can we reasonably doubt that the Holy Spirit, in Baptism, “seals the 
grace” of forgiveness to the believer's soul ? 

3. Baptism consummates the union of the soul with Christ. The 
Saviour accepts the believer’s act of consecration, and self-identifica- 
tion with him ; and the union of the soul with Christ becomes an es- 
tablished fact. So much is implied in the expressions, “ saves us... 
by the resurrection of Jesus Christ.” ‘‘ Baptized into [so as to be In] 
Jesus Christ.” It is like the marriage ceremony which crowns and 
establishes the union of souls already loving. Nor can we doubt that 
when the believer comes in Baptism to ratify the covenant graciously 
tendered to him, and to identify himself with the risen Lord, he who 
promised his perpetual presence in the fulfillment of his own Great 
Commission, is a party to the transaction, and formally and fully re- 
ceives him to be his own forever. 

4. So Baptism incorporates the believer into the Church, the body 
of Christ. Baptized into one body, that is, so as to be a member of 
the one body. Even Baptism, on a mistaken profession of repentance 


1 Much that is suggestive on this point may be found in Dr. G. R. Bliss’s article on “ Eb- 
rard’s View of Baptism.”—BAprist QUARTERLY, July, 1869. 
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and faith gives an outward and temporary membership in the Church, 
imperfect as it is, on earth. But the Baptism of the true believer 
makes him a living member of the body; and this membership will 
be eternal when the Church is perfected in the world to come. 

5. Is there a special work of the Spirit on the believer's soul in 
Baptism? Must there not be if he seals the pardon? Can the be- 
liever’s union with Christ be consummated, or he be ingrafted into 
the one body, without the operation of the Spirit of Life? At the be- 
ginning miraculous gifts followed Baptism. Did these exhaust the 
meaning of the promise, “ And ye shall receive the gift of the Holy 
Spirit”: or did they rather mark the bestowment of a personal 
blessing “‘ which God hath given to them that obey” Christ,’ in- 
tended for all time? The Spirit has “called” to Repentance and 
Faith, he has led to Baptism: why may we not suppose that he now 
performs a further work, and takes up his permanent “abode” with 
the disciple for help and sanctification? Is it not significant that the 
believer is said in Baptism “to be raised,” as if by a power outside of 
himself? Does not the close connection of the Spirit’s work with 
Baptism in John iii. 5, and Titus iii. 5, indicate that a work is wrought 
upon the believer, as well as that he performs a work himself? ? 
And may not this be the completion of the whole process of the “ new 
birth ” (not the impartation of life, that is antecedent — the begin- 
ning of the process), the completion of the regeneration of the man, 
in the Scriptural, as distinguished from the theological sense? 
These questions we propound without attempting to give a dogmatic 
answer. But if, in opposition to their drift, it should be objected 
that such a view is not fully corroborated by experience, it might be 
sufficient reply to ask: May not shallow conceptions of Baptism hin- 
der the full blessing originally intended to be connected with it, or at 
least obscure the consciousness of its reception? Besides, are we, 
strictly speaking, conscious of the Holy Spirit’s work? The place 
whereon we stand is holy ground. We would equally shrink from 
making more of Baptism than the New Testament does, and from 
making less of it than a fair exegesis warrants and demands. 

Independent of the point last named, we have obtained light enough 
to enable us to affirm the following conclusions: 


Definition of the Relation of Baptism and Remission. 


I. The Relation of Baptism to Remission is not that of an Emblem 
or a Profession of an assured fact regarded as already accomplished. 


1 Acts v. 82. 
2 See Ellicott on Titus iii. 5, and Ephesians v. 26. But with the views there expressed, how 
ean he defend Infant Baptism? 
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Il. The Relation of Baptism to Remission is not that of a single, 
specific and invariable Condition, on which Remission absolutely 
depends. 

III. The Relation of Baptism to Remission is this: Baptism is 
the third of three Gospel Requirements or Conditions, to which, jointly, 
is annexed the Promise of Remission. The others are Repentance 
and Faith, which Baptism is designed to express, embody and 
consummate. 

Let us now, in order further to set this whole matter in a clear 
light, take a hasty glance at the 


Place of Baptism in the Economy of Salvation, 


continuing to look at the subject solely as it is presented to us in the 
New Testament, ignoring all the errors, corruptions and resulting 
complications, to which the centuries have given birth. 

The Bible teaches us that salvation proceeds from the gracious 
purpose of God, which is two-fold: (1.) to render salvation possible 
to all our fallen race; (2.) to secure the salvation of the Elect. 
Hence the economy of salvation is two-fold, a plan within a plan. 

1. The Gospel belongs to the outer, the man-ward side. It makes 
known Christ and his salvation, including the gift of the Holy Spirit, 
promising Remission and eternal life to all who obey its three require- 
ments. Baptism seals the covenant between God and the soul, and 
introduces the believer to the life an Christ, and under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit. It is indeed further required that the disciple 
shall “‘ endure unto the end.” If he should fall away, and repudiate the 
baptismal covenant, ke would forfeit the promises of that covenant. 
But he is now in a state of salvation, an heir of eternal life. Whether 
God will keep every true believer “ through faith unto salvation,” be- 
longs to the other side of the subject. The Gospel warns and incites 
to faithfulness. 

Now, if Baptism alone were connected with the promise of Remis- 
sion, we should be shut up to the belief that sin is actually and only 
forgiven at the moment of Baptism. But it is associated with Repen- 
tance and Faith, which precede it by an appreciable, and in some 
cases, a considerable interval of time. The general drift of Scripture 
seems to indicate that the prodigal is actually forgiven as soon as he 
returns; instances are on record where divine assurance of pardon 
was given on the spot. It is not asserted that pardon is always de- 
layed till Baptism, or that it is actually bestowed in the act, or that 

1 Hebrews vi. 4-6. 
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it is invariably refused to the unbaptized. The Gospel simply guar- 
antees pardon to the penitent believer baptized. Baptism does not nec- 
essarily fix the exact moment of forgiveness ; it assures of forgiveness, 
So that whoever neglects or refuses Baptism has not the certainty of 
being forgiven ; and whoever properly receives it, has such certainty. 
Perhaps we may suppose that God, in his own mind, forgives the sin- 
ner when he repents, justifies him when he believes; but as a judicial 
act of his government, declares or pronounces his sins forgiven in 
Baptism, both by virtue of his written word, and by the sealing of 
his Spirit. Naturally, the believer awaitirg Baptism, whether for a 
few moments or many days, is likely to feel peace and joy; but Bap- 
tism increases and assures both. It remains through life a memorial 
of God’s covenant with the obedient soul. 

2. Human depravity prevents obedience to the Gospel, except as 
the result of sovereign grace. The Elect, for whom Christ specially 
died, are effectually called by the Holy Spirit, and their salvation is 
certain. There might be some incongruity between this truth, and 
the idea of Remission solely conditioned on Baptism; but between it 
and the Scripture doctrine of Baptism there is none. God predestines 
men to salvation, but not apart from the use of means; among these 
Baptism has a place. God effectually calls men, but he calls them to 
obey the Gospel. The salvation of the Elect is sure; but this is not 
inconsistent with conditions of salvation proclaimed to men; for if it 
is, we must repudiate the demand for Repentance and Faith as well as 
for Baptism. Every person quickened by the Spirit will infallibly de- 
sire to obey the whole Gospel. There is, therefore, no inconsistency 
here. In Baptism the soul “lays hold of that for which it was laid 
hold of by Christ Jesus,” * and fulfils a part of God’s eternal decree by 
consecrating itself forever to him, and receiving whatever of promise 
and of blessing the Lord bestows in Baptism.* 

And here let us note that the Scriptural doctrine of Baptism leaves 


1Good old Du Veil, who found his way from Judaism, through Romanism and Anglicanism 
to the Baptist position, says in his Commentary on the Acts, London, 1685, (ii. 38), ‘in the re- 
mission of sins, that is, to seal the remission of sins, received or to be received, by the full assur- 
ance of the conscience.” He confounded the use of eis with that of ev, according to the imper- 
fect grammar of those days; but he had not heard of ‘‘on account of,” as a translation of eis. 

2 Phil. iii. 12, 

3 “ Regeneration,” in the ordinary Baptist acceptation of that term, must precede forgive- 
ness. The order is (1.) “ Regeneration,” or as we prefer to say, “ effectual calling.” (2.) Obe- 
dience to the Gospel, as a result. (3.) Pardon. God cannot forgive an “unregenerate” 
soul; if he did he would forgive an impenitent and unbelieving soul. ‘ The sacraments of 
the New Testament are made means of grace to the individual who rightly partakes of them. 

.... they pre-suppose or imply the possession of grace; but they are also made the means 
of adding to that grace. They are seals of a covenant already made between the soul and 

they become effectual means of imparting saving blessings in addition to those 
enjoyed before.” (Bannerman’s “ The Church of Christ,” Vol. II, pp. 12,13.) 
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room for God to carry out his electing decree in those cases where, 
if Remission were conditioned on Baptism alone, it might seem that 
that decree would be baffled.’ Suppose one of his chosen ones, moved 
to penitence, but dying before Christ is made known so fully that he 
can “believe on him”; or believing, but dying before it is possi- 
ble to be immersed. Is he lost? God’s covenant binds us in obedi- 
ence and preaching. We have no right to vary the terms of the 
Gospel by so much as a hair’s breath. But he is free, if he will, to 
exceed his promise. Would not Cornelius have been saved if he had 
died before he heard Peter? Was not the robber on the cross, repent- 
ing and believing, but absolutely debarred from Baptism, received 
into Paradise? Philosophically speaking, only Repentance is, in the 
nature of the case, necessary to salvation—a sine qua non in every 
conceivable case. God can renew, pardon and save a soul ignorant of 
Incarnation and Atonement, though of course, for the sake of Christ. 
Many ancient saints, if not all, must have been thus saved. We believe 
that some of God’s elect have first known conscious union with Christ 
on meeting him in Paradise. Much less is Baptism a necessary con- 
dition of salvation. It is what it is by divine appointment.? God 
will find means to complete his work of grace in every elect soul. He 
will find opportunity here or hereafter, to bestow on every one “given” 
from eternity to Christ, those gifts normally and regularly connected 
with Baptism.* He will, also, keep those who truly obey the Gospel 
unto salvation,‘ since such obedience shows that they have been effec- 
tually “called” by the Spirit, and is the result of God’s electing 
decree.’ But we have no need to shrink from receiving his Gospel, or 
from announcing it, just as he has given it, through fear of conflict 
with the “ Doctrines of Grace.” Andrew Fuller made this clear as 
to Repentance and Faith; is it not equally clear as to Baptism ? 

In a word, the Spirit of God plants the germ of a new life in the 
soil of the human heart. Then, according to the law of a normal de- 
velopment, grows the dark root of Repentance, rises the firm stalk of 
Faith, blooms the “ bright consummate flower” of Baptism, ripen the 
fruits of the Spirit unto Life Eternal. 

Pemperroy, N. J. JAMES W. WILLMARTH. 

1 Hence those who hold to Remission solely conditioned on, or bestowed in Baptism, are uni- 
formly Arminians. 

2The necessity of Baptism is not absolute, but relative.” Dr. P. Schaffin Lange’s John (iii. 5) 

3 Ebrard (as interpreted by Dr. Bliss): ‘‘ To every sucH soul Christ will communicate him- 
self, with or without Baptism; but regularly and in the intended economy of salvation, Bap- 
tism is the ceremony of Christ’s incorporation with the soul.” We should prefer to say, the 


ceremony of the soul’s union with Christ. Baptism, “We in Christ.” The communion 
“Christ in us.” 


# Phil. i. 6; 1 Peter i. 5. 5 Acts xiii. 48; Rom. viii. 30. 
V 























MOHAMMED AND HIS RELIGION. 


— the birth-place of Mohammed, is a wasted town of Arabia, 


situated in a barren, stony valley, about fifty miles from the 
eastern shore of the Red Sea. For ages previous to his appearance, 
it had been a place of much celebrity and resort, as being the prin- 
cipal seat of the religion of the country. Here stood the Caaba, the 
great national temple, to which people resorted from all parts of the 
country for the worship of their idols. 

The Arabs were divided into sections or tribes; and that tribe was 
deemed the most honorable which held the keys of the sacred temple, 
and superintended the national worship. This honor, at the time of 
Mohammed's birth, and long previous, belonged to the Koreish tribe, 
which, on this account, was regarded as one of high distinction. In 
this tribe, and in one of its most celebrated families, Mohammed made 
his appearance, A. D. 569. He was the son of Abdallah and of his 
wife Amina who, though belonging to an illustrious house, were them- 
selves poor. They died while Mohammed was still a child, and he 
was left to the care of his grandfather, Abdol Motallub. Only two 
years later, Motallub died, and the child was committed to the care of 
an uncle, Abu Taleb. He seems to have been a promising child, 
comely in features, bright in intellect, and active and enterprising in 
habits and character. His uncle treated him kindly and generously. 


He took him on trading expeditions into Syria, Egypt and other 
(322) 
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countries, by which means he became acquainted, not only with the 
caravan business, but with the habits, customs and religions of other 
nations. He associated much with Jews, and learned their views of 
God and his worship; and also with Christians of different sects, more 
especially the Nestorians. The religion both of Jews and Christians 
was at this time sadly corrupted, retaining but a semblance of its 
pristine purity and excellence; but such as it was, Mohammed saw 
it, and doubtless made many inquiries respecting it. 

It is singular that, in these trading expeditions, in which Moham- 
med gained much reputation and had great success, he never learned 
to read or write. These were probably regarded as menial occupa- 
tions, and were entrusted chiefly to servants. 

In these years of youth, Mohammed also assumed the character of 
a soldier. He served under his uncle, who commanded the warriors 
of his tribe in their raids upon some of the other tribes. They returned 
victorious, and the experience which Mohammed gained tended to 
prepare him for more important military expeditions at a later period. 

After separating from his uncle, Mohammed entered the service of 
a rich widow in Mecca, whose name was Kadijah. He conducted 
her business with so much skill and success that she trusted every 
thing to him, and after a time consented to marry him. She was 
older than he, but the connection seems to have been one of mutual 
affection, and of great importance to him. It raised him from a state 
of dependence to one of wealth and influence. He was a faithful hus- 
band to Kadijah, took no other wife so long as she lived, and they 
were blest with several children. A daughter named Fatima—the 
only one who lived to maturity—was married to his cousin Ali, who 
was among his earliest and most faithful followers. 

During these years of prosperity, the thoughts of Mohammed seem 
to have been much exercised on the religious state of his country. 
By means of his intercourse with Jews and Christians, he had learned 
something of their religion, and was able to compare it with his own. 
He knew that he was a descendant of Abraham in the line of Ishmael, 
and that he and his other patriarchal ancestors were the worshippers 
of one God; and he seriously contemplated a reformation among his 
countrymen. He wished to abolish the worship of idols, and restore 
the lost religion of the patriarchs. He dwelt upon this subject until 
his mind, under the weight of it, became diseased. This is evident 
from his habit of retiring more or less, every year, into a cave in one 
of the mountains which surrounded Mecca, and spending much time 
in meditation and prayer. He was sometimes found in the cave pros- 
trate upon his face, engaged in the intensest devotions, and insensible 
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to objects around him. He would sometimes fall into fits, resembling 
convulsions, in which he would swoon away, foam at the mouth, and 
perspiration would stream from his forehead in the coldest days. The 
disease at length culminated in a vision. He saw, or seemed to see, 
the angel Gabriel come down to him, and make to him direct revela- 
tions from God. 

The night when this occurred, called Al Kadr, is one of great sig- 
nificance with Musselmen. At this time the entire Koran is said to 
have descended from the seventh to the lowest heaven, to be thence 
revealed, by Gabriel, in successive portions, as occasion required. 
The Koran has an entire chapter on this event, which is as follows: 


In the name of the most merciful God; verily, we sent down the 
Koran in the night of Al Kadr. And who shall make thee understand 
how excellent the night of Al Kadris? This night is better than a 
thousand months. Therein do the angels descend, and the spirit Gabriel 
also, by the permission of their Lord, with his decrees concerning every 
matter. It is peace until the rising of the morn. Chapter xcvii. 


The appearance of the angel on this memorable occasion, as de- 
scribed by Mohammed, was one of supernal glory. The light beam- 
ing from his body was too dazzling for mortal eyes to behold. The 
prophet fainted under it; nor was it till Gabriel had assumed a 
human form that he could venture to look upon him. The angel 
then cried aloud, “Oh, Mohammed! Thou art the apostle of God, and 
I am the angel Gabriel. Read this,” he cried, as he gave his mes- 
sage into the prophet’s hand. “I cannot read,” replied Mohammed. 
“But you must read,” rejoined the angel. Divinely assisted, Mo- 
hammed was then enabled to read his call to a ministry in the earth; 
and the angel, having accomplished his mission, majestically retired 
and ascended to heaven. 

Mohammed hasted to communicate the news of his vision to his 
wife, who, after a little hesitation, embraced the message, and in a 
holy ecstasy exclaimed, “By him in whose hands my soul is, I be- 
lieve my husband, and trust that he is to be the prophet of his 
nation!” 

She had a cousin residing with her named Waraka, who called 
himself a Christian, who was able to read and write, and had some 
knowledge of the Greek and Hebrew Scriptures. To him she com- 
municated the message she had received from her husband, and he 
also embraced it. These were the first two, and for a time the only 
believers in Mohammed’s call to be a prophet in the earth. 

It has long been debated among Christians, whether Mohammed 
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was a fanatic or an impostor; in other words, whether he honestly 
believed that he had a call from God in the manner above described, 
or whether the story was fabricated for a purpose. My own opinion 
is that he was honest, at least in the early part of his career; that he 
was a deluded fanatic, and not a wilful deceiver. My reasons for 
this opinion are the following: 

In the first place, he had no inducement, at the time of his viséon, 
to enter upon a course of deception, such as has been supposed. He 
was happily settled in life, held an honorable position in society, and 
had all the wealth which his circumstances required. And why 
should he hazard all this by entering upon a course of social and re- 
ligious reformation, which he well knew must expose him to violent 
opposition, and perhaps to death ? 

Then his habits of seclusion, prostration, self-mortification, and his 
fits, all indicate mental disease, and confirm the supposition of fanati- 
cism. The visions which followed are just what might have been 
expected under the circumstances. 

Also his constant and most solemn asseverations of honesty and 
truth, made under the most trying circumstances, entitled him to be 
believed. He was constantly urged by his most powerful friends to 
desist. He was flattered, entreated, threatened, persecuted even to 
the hazard of his life, but all to no purpose. He constantly affirmed, 
and that too without the least hesitation, that he had seen the vision, 
and received from Gabriel the messages which he had disclosed. 

Are we then to believe that he had actually received these revela- 
tions? No; but that he thought he had. They were real to him, 
and he announced them, as he honestly supposed they had been de- 
livered. His case is very similar to that of the late Baron Swedenborg, 
which occurred a thousand years later. Swedenborg really supposed 
that he had seen the Lord and his angels, and that he was commis- 
sioned to introduce a new dispensation of religious truth, as distinct 
from the gospel, as that is from the Mosaic law. He was undoubtedly 
honest in his pretensions; but this is no reason why they should be 
received. It was the case with both these fanatics (as it will be with 
ail others) that their angels advanced the same thoughts and opinions 
which possessed their own diseased minds at the time. Swedenborg’s 
angels taught the same philosophy and theology which he had incul- 
cated long before. And so Mohammed had pondered a reformation 
in the religion of his country till his mind had become heated and 
burdened with it; and when Gabriel made his appearance, he an- 
nounced the same cogitations and conclusions with which he had 
been so long occupied. 
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But let us now return to the narrative. At the time of his first 
vision, Mohammed was forty years old. In addition to his wife and 
her cousin Waraka, he succeeded, in the next four years, in persuad- 
ing seven others to become his followers, some of whom were among 
the principal men in the city. Up to this time he had conducted his 
mission in a private way. But the Lord now commanded that he 
should make it more public, commencing with his kindred of the tribe 
of Koreish: “O thou covered one! Arise and preach, admonish thy 
more near relations.” Accordingly, he invited them to an entertain- 
ment at his house, where about forty of them assembled. At the 
proper time Mohammed arose, and thus addressed his wondering 
guests : 


I know no man of the Arabs who can propose anything more excel- 
lent to his relations, than I now do to you. I offer you happiness both 
in this life and in that which is to come. God Almighty hath com- 
manded me to call you unto him. Who then will come forward and 
become my brother and vicegerent ? 


Only one among his relatives responded favorably. The assembly 
-broke up in real confusion, giving the zealous prophet but a slender 
prospect of success among his kindred. 

Undeterred by the failure of this attempt, Mohammed began to 
preach openly before the people of Mecca. He announced to them 
that he had been called by God to bea prophet in the earth; to assert 
the unity of the Divine Being; to denounce the worship of images; 
and to recall the people to the true and only religion, as held by the 
Patriarchs. He preached some of the moral virtues, such as forti- 
tude, patience, forbearance, and the giving of alms. He proclaimed 
the doctrines of a future life, the resurrection, a day of judgment, a 
paradise for believers, and a doleful hell for those who reject the truth. 
His paradise, to be sure, was highly and in some parts of it grossly 
sensual—such as would be likely to strike the fancy and engage the 
feelings of his rude auditors; nor would he allow it to be interpreted 
in any other than the literal sense. His faithful followers after death 
were to occupy— 


The most delectable gardens, where the streams flow, some with water, 
some with wine, some with milk, and some with clarified honey. From 
the branches of trees under which they walk shall hang the most de- 
licious fruits, and they have only to reach forth their hands and pluck 
them. They shall repose upon the most luxurious couches, to be served 
by the most beauteous damsels, having fine black eyes, and complexions 
like rubies and pearls. They shall be waited on by youths who shall 
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continue in their bloom for ever; neither shall their heads ache with 
hard drinking, nor shall their reason be disturbed. 


Such, and a great deal more like it, is the Mohammedan paradise, 
made as alluring as possible by its gross, sensual, luxurious character. 

On the contrary, the hell prepared for those who reject the Lord 
and his prophet consists of the most revolting images of bodily tor- 
ture—hunger, thirst, the pangs of disease, the torments of fire, and 
the anguish of the most piercing, dreadful cold. 


They who believe not shal! be wrapped in garments of fire, and boil- 
ing water shall be poured upon their heads, until their skin and bowels 
are consumed. As often as they shall attempt to escape from their tor- 
ments, they shall be dragged back into them, and told to eat of the fruit 
of their doings. It shall be said to them in the day of judgment: Go 
away into the punishment which ye denied as falsehood, into the shadows 
of the smoke of hell, which shall not shade you from the tormenting 
heat, nor be of any service against the flame. They shall, have no food 
but thorns and thistles, which shall neither fatten, nor satisfy hunger. 


In language such as this Mohammed preached in the public places 
of Mecca, and from house to house, year after year, with much oppo- 
sition and with little success. At the end of five years his followers 
amounted to only forty. A few years later, they had risen to 
seventy; but the more they increased, the more resolved were his 
enemies to stop his preaching, and to put him down. 

The most perplexing demand which the enemies of Mohammed 
made upon him was to prove the validity of his pretensions by 
miracles. ‘‘ Moses and Jesus, and others of the prophets, wrought 
miracles to show that they were sent of God. Do the same before us, 
and we will believe.” To this reasonable demand Mohammed could 
make no satisfactory answer. His friends, in subsequent years, 
ascribed to him miracles in abundance; but he made no pretense to 
any, except as he sometimes called the Koran a miracle: “If ye be 
in doubt concerning the revelation which is sent to you, take the 
Koran, and produce a chapter like unto it.” At a later period, he 
had a more summary answer to give. “God formerly sent Moses 
and Jesus with the power of working miracles, and men rejected them. 
He hath now sent a prophet of another order, commissioned to en- 
force belief with the sword.” 

So long as Abu Taleb, Mohammed’s uncle, lived, he was able to 
protect him from the power of his enemies. But in the seventh year 
of his mission his uncle died; and shortly after he was called to part 
with his faithful wife. The bereaved apostle was now left completely 
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exposed to the assaults of his enemies; and these became so severe, 
that quite a number of his followers, with his consent, retreated for a 
time into Abyssinia, others abjured him, and fell back into idolatry. 
But he stood firm himself, and became even bolder than ever in his 
opposition to the established religion. On one occasion he took his 
stand in the precincts of the Caaba, among the crowds of pilgrims 
who resorted to the temple, and there proclaimed the gospel of Islam. 
Quite a number of new proselytes rewarded his labors. Among these 
were six pilgrims from Medina who, upon their return, began to re- 
late to their fellow citizens the story of their conversion. This event 
was of great importance to Mohammed, as it prepared the way for 
his own reception at Medina at a later period. About this time he 
took two wives in place of her whom he had lost. One of these 
was Ayesha, the daughter of Abubeker, who succeeded in holding 
the position of principal wife until the prophet’s death. Abubeker 
also, though not yet a professed believer, was henceforth a firm pro- 
tector of the prophet. . 
In the twelfth year of his mission occurred his pretended night 
journey from Mecca to Jerusalem, and thence to the seventh heaven, 
‘under the direction of the angel Gabriel. The story, in brief, is as 
follows : 


While the prophet was reposing in bed, with his beloved Ayesha by 
his side, he was suddenly awakened by Gabriel, who stood before him, 
with seventy pair of expanded wings, whiter than snow, ana clearer 
than crystal. The angel informed him that he had come to conduct 
him to heaven, and directed him to mount a mule which stood ready at 
the door, The name of the beast was Alborak, signifying lightning, 
from its inconceivable swiftness. Having mounted the beast, Gabriel 
took the bridle in his hand, and they were both of them at Jerusalem in 
“the twinkling of an eye.” Here they found a ladder of light already 
fixed for them ; and so, tying Alborak to a rock, Mohammed followed 
Gabriel up the ladder through the seven heavens, carefully noting, as 
he passed along, whom and what was to be seen in each. In the first 
heaven he saw, among other things, a gigantic rooster, whose head 
towered up to the second heaven—a distance of five hundred day’s 
journey. His body and wings were large in proportion, and so loud 
did he crow, that all creatures on the earth, except men and fairies, 
heard his voice. In the second heaven he saw an angel of such vast . 
dimensions, that it was seventy thousand day’s journey between his eyes. 
But the greatest wonder was in the seventh heaven—an angel who had 
seventy thousand heads; and in every head seventy thousand mouths ; 
and in every mouth seventy thousand tongues; and in every tongue 
seventy thousand voices, with which he was incessantly employed, day 
and night, praising God. 
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Having reached the seventh heaven Gabriel informed him that he 
was not permitted to attend him further, and that the remainder of 
the journey he must perform alone. This he attempted, and with 
some difficulty accomplished, and at length reached the throne of the 
Eternal. On the right side of it was written, in luminous Arabic 
characters: “There is no God but God, and Mohammed is his ; ro- 
phet.” Here he had a long personal interview with the Almighty, 
in which he was fully instructed as to the laws and institutions 
which he was to deliver to mankind. Having received from the 
Eternal the most gracious personal assurances, he took his leave, 
and returned to Gabriel whom he had left behind, who immediately 
took him back, first to Jerusalem, and thence to Mecca. 

The account of this marvellous journey is not in the Koran; but 
there are express references to it, and confirmations of it, so that all 
who believe the Koran are bound to receive it. The seventeenth 
chapter of the Koran commences thus: “ Praise be unto him who 
transported his servant, by night, from Mecca to the sacred temple 
at Jerusalem.”! The probability is, that the whole is an account of 
one of Mohammed's dreams or visions, which, in his distempered 
state of mind, he could not distinguish from reality. 

When the story was first announced to his followers, some of them 
pronounced it a palpable absurdity, and would hear him no further; 
others stood in doubt respecting it. But Abubeker, his father-in- 
law, a man of the greatest influence with the people, professed to be- 
lieve it. “If Mohammed affirms it, it is undoubtedly true, and I 
will stand by him.” Thus supported, the most of Mohammed’s 
followers accepted the story, and he became more firmly established 
in their confidence than ever. 

I have before spoken of converts to Islamism in Medina. The 
number of them had largely increased, and they sent a deputation of 
seventy-three men and two women to invite the prophet to come and 
make his abode with them. They entered into a solemn covenant 
with him to receive his doctrines and defend him against all his ene- 
mies. And the time had now come when it was clear that he must 
leave Mecca or lose his life. On the death of his uncle, Abu Taleb, 
a violent enemy had been chosen governor of the city, and repeated 
attempts had been made to put him to death. Under these cir- 
cumstances he and Abubeker contrived to leave the city privately 
and get on their way towards Medina. They reached a cave a few 
miles from the city, where they concealed themselves three days. 


1 The temple at Jerusalem was destroyed more than five hundred years before this pre- 
tended visit. 
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Their enemies pursued them, and, passing near the cave, they saw 
that the mouth of it was covered with a large spider’s web. They 
concluded, of course, that Mohammed could not be there, and did 
not attempt to enter it. We see, in this instance, how the greatest 
results often hang on the slightest circumstances. Had not the 
spider been led, just at that time, to spin its web over the mouth of 
the cave, and had the pursuers of Mohammed gone in and destroyed 
him, what a mighty difference had there been in the state of the 
world from those times even to the present. 

On leaving the cave, Mohammed and Abubeker pursued their 
journey with great caution, but as rapidly as possible, and in sixteen 
days arrived at Medina. When within two miles of the city, they 
were met by five hundred of the inhabitants, and received with the 
greatest honor. This flight of Mohammed, called the Hegira, has 
become the grand era with all Musselmen. It took place A. D. 622, 
and in the fifty-third year of the prophet’s age. 

From this time a great change came over the fortunes of Mo- 
hammed ; from being a fugitive he became a prince, and found him- 
self at the head of a little army of devoted followers. He built him 
_ a house suitable to his rank, and a temple or mosque in which to 
preach. And the tone of his preaching was changed with his cir- 
cumstances. Hitherto he had propagated his religion by the mild 
methods of persuasion and argument, and had been virtually pro- 
hibited from attempting to promote it in any other way. ‘“ Warn 
thy people, for thou art a warner only. Thou art not empowered to 
act with authority over them. Invite men into the way of the Lord 
by wisdom and mild exhortation. Let there be no violence in re- 
ligion.” But when he found himself in the possession of power, the 
tone of his exhortations, and of the Koran, was entirely changed. 
‘War is enjoined you against the infidels. Fight, therefore, against 
the friends of Satan. Kill the idolaters wherever you shall find 
them. ‘Take them prisoners, besiege them, lie in wait for them in 
every convenient place.” 

In his first military movements, Mohammed was generally, but 
not uniformly, successful. In what was called the battle of Beder, 
he encountered and dispersed an army from Mecca three times as 
great as his own, taking many prisoners and much spoil. In an en- 
gagement with the Meccans in the following year, led on by the pro- 
phet in person, and in which he promised his followers victory in the 
name of the Lord, he was defeated, much to his disgrace and injury. 

In the fifth year of the Hegira occurred what was called the war of 
the ditch. The Koreish of Mecca collected an army of not less than 
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ten thousand men, many of whom were Jews, and marched against 
the prophet at Medina. To protect himself against them, Mohammed 
caused the city to be encircled by a ditch which could not be easily 
or safely crossed. Here the Moslems lay entrenched for a consider- 
able time, while the enemy, who were encamped on the other side, 
began to quarrel among themselves. Many left them and were scat- 
tered ; others came over to the side of Mohammed. The result was 
that the whole army was broken up, and the Koreish of Mecca made 
war upon the prophet no more. 

In the sixth year of the Hegira, Mohammed, with an army of four- 
teen hundred men, undertook what he called a peaceful pilgrimage 
to Mecca. The inhabitants were jealous of him, but finally con- 
cluded a truce with him for ten years. It was stipulated that, during 
this time, he and his followers should have free access to the city and 
temple, provided they came unarmed, and did not remain more than 
three days. This event tended greatly to confirm the power and in- 
fluence of Mohammed. 

Shortly after this his followers proclaimed him king. He was 
already their prophet and priest, and with this new addition to his 
honors, he began to assume the pomp and parade of royalty. 

Mohammed had come to hate the Jews much more than the 
Christians, and in the seventh year of the Hegira he led his army 
against a city that was inhabited by them exclusively. He easily 
took and stormed the city, and quartered himself upon one of the 
principal inhabitants, whose name was Hareth. It was here that an 
event took place which in the end cost him his life. A daughter of 
Hareth, while preparing food for Mohammed and his attendants, in- 
serted poison into a shoulder of mutton which she placed upon the 
table. One of Mohammed’s attendants began to eat of it, was seized 
at once with convulsions, and died upon the spot. The prophet, too, 
had begun to eat, but he ejected the greater part of what he had 
taken, and thus escaped with his life. The poison, however, entered 
into his system, and in a few years more brought him to his end. 

Scarcely two years had elapsed after Mohammed’s truce with 
the Meccans, before he charged them with breaking it, and collected 
an army of ten thousand men, with a view to make himself master of 
the city. He came upon it unexpectedly and took it by surprise, and 
nothing was left to its proud inhabitants but to surrender at discre- 
tion, or be destroyed. They chose the former; and the leaders of 
the Koreish, his old enemies, implored his forgiveness, and became 
his followers. He told them at once, “You are safe; you are free.” 
On entering the city, Mohammed proceeded to purge the Caaba of 
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its three hundred and sixty idols, and to consecrate it to the pur- 
poses of his own religion. A law was enacted on the spot, that no 
unbeliever should henceforth dare to set his foot on the territory of 
the holy city. 

When the news of the capture of Mecca had reached the surround- 
ing tribes, a conspiracy was formed for the purpose of meeting the 
invader, and driving him back. The consequence was a battle, in 
which Mohammed was personally in great danger. He succeeded, 
however, in gaining a victory; though, as appears from the Koran, 
with the interposition of angels. ‘ This victory made him virtually 
the sovereign of Arabia. 

We have not time to speak of the various battles fought by Mo- 
hammed during the latter years of his life. Suffice it to say that, 
according to some of his biographers, no less than twenty-seven war- 
like expeditions were undertaken by him, in which were nine pitched 
battles conducted by himself. Meanwhile, he was marrying wives, 
accummulating riches, and receiving continual messages from heaven, 
authorizing and justifying all his proceedings. The number of his 
wives is variously stated. Somesay there were fifteen; others twenty- 
‘ one. He fell violently in love, at one time, with the wife of Zeid, one 
of his servants; and poor Zeid was required, in a message from the 
Koran, to give her up to him. His too free intercourse with some of 
his house-maids excited, at another time, the jealousy of his wives; 
but they were silenced by a voice from heaven; in other words, by a 
chapter in the Koran: “O prophet! why holdest thou that to be 
prohibited which God hath allowed thee, seeking to please thy wives?” 
Chapter xvi. 

This having messages from heaven, from time to time, to sanction 
all his plans, and excuse his wickedness, is thought by some to prove 
him a mere impostor; but to my own mind this is not conclusive. 
If his Gabriel, as I suppose, was but a brain image of himself, speak- 
ing his thoughts, and cherishing his designs and wishes, then he was 
as much of a trickster as Mohammed. It is sometimes thought that 
fanaticism and imposture cannot go together. But this is a mistake. 
They commonly do go together, as they obviously did in the case be- 
fore us. When Mohammed wished to use force in the propagation 
of his doctrines, his Gabriel wished the same, and sanctioned it. So 
when he wished to take away the wife of his servant, or to take 
undue liberties with his maids, his Gabriel was as obsequious as be- 
fore. In fact, his imaginary angel was but his second self. The one 
was as much a trickster as the other. 

The throne of Mohammed was now firmly established ; but his 
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death was near. The effects of the poison which had been so long 
rankling in his veins vegan to discover themselves more sensibly, and 
to operate with alarming virulence. He visibly declined from day 
to day, and it was evident that his end was approaching. Three days 
before his death he was taken to the mosque, and addressed his fol- 
lowers for the last time. He desired to discharge all his debts, and 
to make restitution for any injuries he had inflicted. 


If there be any man whom I have unjustly scourged, I submit my own 
back to the lash of retaliation. IfI have aspersed the character of any 
Musselman, let him proclaim my faults in the face of the congregation. 
Has any one, by me, been despoiled of his goods? The little I possess 
shall compensate the principal and interest of the debt. 


He then set his slaves at liberty, gave directions for his funeral, 
and strove to allay the lamentations of weeping friends. He did not 
expressly nominate a successor, but the services of the mosque he 
committed to Abubeker. His last words were those of prayer: “ O 
God, pardon my sins! I now come among my fellow-laborers on 
high.” He then sprinkled his own face with water, and shortly after 
expired. His remains were deposited at Medina, and a monument was 
erected over them, which is still made conspicuous by the supersti- 
tious reverence of his friends. The story of his relics being suspended 
in the air, in an iron coffin, by the power of loadstone, and that too 
at Mecca, instead of Medina, is a mere fabrication. His tomb at the 
latter place has been visited by millions of pilgrims. 

Mohammed died at the age of sixty-three. In person, he was of a 
middling stature, and a florid complexion. His head was large, and 
well formed; his hair and eyes black; his features regular, and at 
the time of his death, though somewhat corpulent, he showed few of 
the infirmities of age. There was something peculiarly attractive in 
his smile, and a magnetism about him which was almost irresistible. 

Mohammed had an active, inquisitive mind, though inclined to 
meditation. He became early convinced of the absurdity and folly 
of worshipping idols, and was looking about for some more reason- 
able religion. He had much intercourse with Jews and Christians ; 
but their systems had become so perverted and corrupted, that he 
could not embrace them. He was satisfied of one thing—the unity 
and spiritual nature of the Supreme Being, and that he was to be 
worshipped without the intervention of idols; and he may have con- 
templated the duty of publishing this great truth, in imitation of the 
prophets of former times. It was thoughts such as these, undoubtedly, 
which oppressed his mind and heart during his long and painful 
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seclusions and prostrations in the cave Hera, of which I have before 
spoken. They produced fits, and finally resulted in a fanatic delirium 
under which he labored during the remainder of his life. He seemed 
to see an angel coming in to him, and making disclosures which he 
was bound to publish to the world. . 

The revelations which were made to Mohammed are contained in 
the Koran, which has ever been, and still is, the Bible of his fol- 
lowers. It is divided into one hundred and fourteen chapters, which 
were delivered at different times, through a course of years, as cir- 
cumstances required, the later portions often revoking and contra- 
dicting the earlier. As the different portions were given by the 
angel, they were proclaimed, and then written down by a scribe on 
palm leaves, skins, or other fit materials, and these loose scripts were 
thrown promiscuously into an ark or chest. After the prophet’s 
death, they were taken out and published without the slightest regard 
to order, method, dates, or subjects, so that the student has no means 
of finding the proper place of any chapter, but by comparing it with 
the prophet’s history, and seeing where it will best fit the occasion. 
This makes the Koran a very difficult book to read, or study to any 
advantage. 

The teachings of the Koran correspond, in many points, with those 
of the Old Testament, particularly in regard to the creation of the 
world, the fall of Adam, the general deluge, the deliverance of Noah 
and his family in the ark, the call of Abraham, the stories of Isaac 
and Ishmael, of Jacob and the patriarchs; the selection of the Jews 
as God’s chosen people; the prophetic office, miracles, and adminis- 
tration of Moses ; the inspiration and authority of the Hebrew his- 
torians, prophets, and psalmists, especially of David and Solomon ; 
and, lastly, the promise of the Messiah, with many of the accompanying 
predictions respecting it. They agree also with the New Testament 
in the recognition of Jesus Christ as the Messiah of the Jews, in his 
miraculous conception, his immaculate nativity, his numerous mir- 
acles, his rejection by his own countrymen, his condemnation to the 
death of the cross, his bodily ascension into heaven, his officiating 
there as Mediator between God and man, and his coming to judge the 
world at the last day. The acquaintance of Mohammed with these 
leading facts of our sacred history may be accounted for by his early 
and long-continued acquaintance with Jews and Christians. 

The principal doctrine of the Koran is that so oft repeated : “ There 
is no God but God, and Mohammed is his prophet.” The Trinity is 
rejected, and also the Divinity of Christ. Mohammed taught the 
universal providence of God, and a kind of predestination—not that 
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of the Scriptures, but more nearly resembling heathen fate. He be- 
lieved in an innumerable company of angels, a future retribution, a 
general resurrection and judgment, a paradise for the faithful, and a 
terrible hell for all his enemies. He believed in a purgatory for those 
whose moral disorders are susceptible of cure; but for the miserable 
remnant there is no hope. 

Of the moral and religious duties inculcated in the Koran, some 
are commendable and useful. In the former part of his ministry, 
Mohammed often enjoined upon his followers the duties of patience and 
submission; but in the latter part they were measurably forgotten. 
No duty is more frequently enjoined in the Koran than prayer. He 
speaks of prayer as “the pillar of religion, and the key of paradise.” 
To his followers he prescribed five stated seasons of prayer every day. 
The first is in the morning between day and sunrise; the second im- 
mediately after noon; the third at the middle hour, between noon and 
sunset; the fourth between sunset and dark; the fifth an hour and 
a half after night has fully set in. These seasons of prayer are still 
scrupulously observed in all Mohammedan countries. The muezzein 
or crier, from the top of the mosques, proclaims the hour of prayer, 
when every good Musselman, wherever he may be, or however em- 
ployed, is obliged to pause, and go through with his devotions, 

Fasting is another duty of the Mohammedan religion. The great 
feast of Ramadan is continued through the whole of the ninth month 
of the Arabic year. No food must be taken through the hours of 
daylight ; but when the evening comes, the votary gives himself up, 
without restraint, to the pleasures of the table, and such other grati- 
fications as his heart desires. 

Frequent ablutions, and alms-giving, are also to be reckoned among 
the duties of the Mohammedan religion. 

Mohammed prohibited to his followers the sin of gambling, and the 
use of strong drinks. By strict Musselmen these injunctions are ob- 
served; while by the more liberal class they are disregarded. 

Polygamy is permitted and practiced among the followers of Mo- 
hammed. He limited his followers to the number of four wives; 
while he was allowed to have as many as he pleased. 

Of the general character of Mohammed, and the general influence 
of his religion, I need say little more. I will not degrade Christian- 
ity, or its Divine Author, by instituting any comparison between the 
two systems. 

In the eighth and ninth centuries, when the lamp of learning was 
burning dimly everywhere else, it blazed up in the court of the Ka- 
liphs, and for several centuries the Mohammedan teachers were the 
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best in the world, more especially in the exact sciences. But, in gen- 
eral, the followers of Mohammed have not shown themselves to be 
the friends of learning ; nor have they exerted themselves to promote 
it. They burned the great library of Alexandria, and have acted on 
the principle that the Koran was enough for them, and that as much 
of learning as was “ot there found had better be omitted. And in 
the case of the learned Kaliphs, of whom I have spoken, it now ap- 
pears that they were indebted to the Nestorian Christians for their 
translations from the Greek philosophers, and that their first advance 
upon the field of science sprang from a Christian influence. 

Mohammed contemplated carrying his conquests into foreign 
lands; but did not live to accomplish it. This design, however, was 
fully and terribly accomplished by his successors. They seemed 
likely, for a time, to conquer the world by their arms, and to fill it 
with their doctrine. In the Hast, they carried their conquests 
through Persia and India into China, and to the borders of Japan. 
It is said that Queen Victoria has now more Mohammedan subjects 
in India than the Sultan has in the Turkish empire. Syria, Asia 
Minor, and Egypt were easily subjected; Greece, and the old eastern 
Roman empire fell before the Saracen warriors. Constantinople was 
taken, and some of the fairest portions of southeastern Europe were 
conquered. Meanwhile, other hosts were pushing their way through 
all northern Africa, subverting the ol¢ Christian churches, and set- 
ting up mosques, and other Moslem institutions in their place. They 
crossed the straits of Gibraltar into Spain, and thence into France, 
with the intent, no doubt, to pass round to meet their brethren on 
the other side of Europe, and thus have all Christendom under 
their feet. 

But the Lord was pleased to lift up a standard against them. At 
Poictiers, in France, they encountered Charles Martel, the grand- 
father of Charlemagne, who utterly vanquished them, and is said to 
have left three hundred and seventy-five thousand of them dead on 
the field. 

In modern times the Mohammedans seem to have lost much of 
their ancient valor and ambition, and are in a manifestly declining 
state. Still, they constitute a vast body of the human race, and in 
some sections are busily engaged in efforts to propagate their reli- 
gion. Without doubt, Mohammedanism and Popery are the two 
grand enemies of the cross of Christ, and may be the last to fall be- 
fore its predicted triumphs. 


Enocu Ponp. 
Banaor, MAINE. 














THE RELATION OF THE FREE STATE TO 
EDUCATION, 


: ern subject is one which, while always important, is command- 
ing unusual attention at the present time. The very large 
amount of property invested in educational institutions, and there- 
fore exempt from taxation, the heavy outlay of public money for the 
promotion of education in its higher forms, and, above all, the 
religious aspects of the question, are exalting the subject to peculiar 
prominence in the discussions of the people. 

A few figures will exhibit the magnitude of the subject in its mate- 
rial aspect. Previous to 1862, the United States had patented 1,119,- 
440 acres of land for the benefit of higher education; and in that year 
9,600,000 acres were added to its grant, for the establishment of 
agricultural colleges. The school lands now amount to 62,428,413 
acres of public territory — a larger area than that of England, Scot- 
land and Wales combined. The annual appropriations by the gen- 
eral government for the advancement of knowledge, fall but little short 
of three millions of dollars. This expenditure includes the support 
of its military and naval schools, its libraries, museums, botanical 
garden, Bureau of Education, etc. The entire cost of the support of 
public schools in the country, as reported for the year 1874, was 
$74,000,000. According to the statistics of the same year, the esti- 
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and charitable institutions, was $23,221,000. The exemption of this 
amount from taxation, and of an amount still larger by $7,000,000, 
invested in houses of religious worship, led the General Court to pass 
the following resolution, which was approved June 18, 1874: 


Resolved, That the governor and council be, and are hereby author- 
ized, to appoint a commission consisting of three suitable persons, to sit 
during the recess of the Legislature, to inquire into the expediency of 
revising and amending the laws of the state relating to taxation, and the 
exemptions therefrom, with authority to call witnesses, and to report in 
full, in print, to the next General Court. 


The views of the distinguished gentlemen composing this commission 
were embodied in two elaborate reports; a majority report, approv- 
ing and defending the laws as they now stand, providing for the com- 
plete exemption from taxation of property devoted to educational, 
charitable and religious purposes; and a minority report, taking ex- 
ception to existing laws, and suggesting such changes as would 
subject this class of property to taxation in certain cases and beyond 
certain limits. The result of this commission indicates the divided 
sentiment of the people on this subject. A like agitation has been 
going on in England, beginning as far back as the public career of 
Lord Macaulay, some of whose most brilliant speeches were upon the 
question of popular education and general taxation for that object. 
In the spring of 1871, a bill was introduced in Parliament, in which 
“it was proposed to do away with all exemptions previously accorded 
to literary and charitable corporations, and tax for local purposes 
even the property of the government.” Undoubtedly the whole 
question of education in all its aspects—how far the government shall 
control it, how far it is responsible for it, to what extent it may 
lend its patronage to it—is destined to have a thorough reconsider- 
ation, and, it is hoped, to be settled upon a permanent and equitable 
basis. 

It is a fact that must be acknowledged that, notwithstanding the 
munificent benefactions of private citizens, especially during the 
present century, education has been sustained, progress in knowledge 
has been secured, investigations have been pursued, discoveries have 
been made, largely through the stimulus and by the aid of govern- 
ment patronage. It is difficult to tell what would have been the state 
of the world to-day, in point of enlightenment and civilization, had 
there been wanting the fostering care and generous support of kings, 
parliaments, and legislatures. All knowledge has advanced only as 
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it has been furnished with golden shoes, which it has been beyond 
the power of private charity or means to provide. Voluntaryism, as 
opposed to state patronage in the establishment and support of schools 
of learning, is a principle of modern date. From the time of the 
founding of the earliest university on record by Ptolemy, at Alex- 
andria, nearly three centuries before the Christian era, universities 
have been established and endowed at the public expense; the 
salaries of the professors and the expenses of the students being 
sometimes paid directly by the government. The institution 
founded by Constantine, in the city which took his name; the univer- 
sities at Bologna, Salamanca, Paris, Oxford, Cambridge, Rome, Vi- 
enna, Tiibingen, Pisa, Leyden, in fact, all the universities of the old 
world; owe their origin and prosperity to royal favor and endowment. 
Government patronage has founded the principal libraries of the 
world, and sent through the press their most valuable treasures ; it 
has translated the word of God ; it has opened expensive galleries of 
art, and museums enriched with the wonders of all lands and ages ; 
it has encouraged science, erected observatories, and provided facili- 
ties for the most thorough investigations, placing, when needful, its 
army, its navy, and its treasury, at the command of its students; it 
has made voyages of discovery from the time of Columbus down to 
the time of Cook and Kane; it has laid out at great cost ornamental 
parks, and built magnificent structures which are the monuments of 
the wealth and culture of the people, and has preserved with careful 
hand the massive ruins of other days, with their impressive lessons ; 
it has exhumed the buried cities of the past, and laid the 
foundations of its living cities in lines of beauty ; it has relieved men 
from all official duties, and all anxiety for their personal support, as 
in the case of Galileo and Max Miller, that they might give themselves 
wholly to scientific discoveries and literary pursuits, to the increase 
and diffusion of knowledge ; it has exempted from all burden of taxa- 
tion, from the beginning until now, all property dedicated to such 
high and noble uses, and not stopping here, it has made a direct an- 
nual expenditure for educational purposes, which has come to be almost 
fabulous, viz: in Russia, 13,135,089 rubles, of eighty cents each ; in 
Great Britain, £1,971,692 ; in France, 36,683,939 francs; in Prus- 
sia, 21,587,790 marks, of twenty-six cents each; in Italy, 21,946,213 
francs ; and in Austria and Hungary, 12,860,051 gulden, besides the 
$74,000,000 in the United States, already alluded to, and smaller 
sums by other governments. This is but a brief summary of the 
fruits of government patronage in the general interests of education. 
Without them, knowledge, art, refinement, civilization, could not 
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possibly have reached their present advancement. No one reviewing 
the past can wish them diminished in the smallest degree. 

Yet it is possible that there may be an unwise and extravagant ex- 
penditure of the public funds, even for so good an object; that the 
state may assume a responsibility which should be left to the indi- 
vidual conscience, and may carry its educational system to a point 
beyond what its needs require; that it may make expensive provision 
for what may be called the luxuries of education, whose benefit few 
can enjoy, and yet for which all must be taxed; and, in fine, that a 
free state, in which the principle of separation of church and state is 
regarded as sacred and fundamental, may provide a system of educa- 
tion which will infringe upon the rights of conscience of some of its 
citizens. It is possible that, though we may be quite willing to ac- 
cept the fruits of past action, we may not be willing to justify its 
continuance. Are there, therefore, any principles which can be laid 
down for the control of legislation with reference to the important 
subject of popular education ? 

The duty of a free state to legislate for the education of its children, 
no one will call in question. It is undeniable and imperative. There 
is a measure of truth in the old Spartan idea, which was the central 
idea of the educational system established by Lycurgus, that the 
child is the property, not of his parents, but of the state. Every 
Spartan child was subjected, by the authority of the state, “ to a se- 
vere military and public discipline, which consisted largely ia gym- 
nastic training.” In Athens, “the centre and mother of liberal 
culture,” the responsibility of the education of the young was laid 
upon the parents, and the obligation was enforced by distinct legisla- 
tion. In Prussia, the system of education is purely govern- 
mental, and is under the control of an authoritative minister of in- 
struction. Every child in the kingdom is required, under pains and 
penalties, to attend school at least from the age of seven to that of 
fourteen ; and the result is an empire distinguished for the general in- 
telligence of its people, for the prowess of its army, for the attractive 
character of its universities, and for its large body of educated men 
and advanced students. In England, the government initiates no 
schools, except those connected with its charitable and penal institu- 
tions, and assumes no control over them, except to a limited extent. 
It encourages education by bestowing liberal grants on certain condi- 
tions, leaving the establishment of schools to free competition, and 
their management very largely to the Established Church, and other 
religious organizations. The result of such a method upon the com- 
mon people, Mr. Macaulay described in appalling language in a 
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speech on education, delivered in the House of Commons, in April, 
1847. (It is to be hoped that there has been rapid improvement 
since that time.) 


Take the reports of the Inspectors of Prisons. In the House of Cor- 
rection, at Hertford, of seven hundred prisoners, one-half could not read 
at all; only eight could read and write well. Of eight thousand prison- 
ers who had passed through Maidstone gaol, only fifty could read and 
write well. . . . Turn from the registers of prisoners to the registers of 
marriages. You will find that about a hundred and thirty thousand 
couples were married in the year 1844. More than forty thousand of 
the bridegrooms, and more than sixty thousand of the brides, did not 
sign their names, but made their marks. Nearly one-third of the men, 
and nearly one-half of the women, who are in the prime of life, who are 
to be the parents of the Englishmen of the next generation, who are to 
bear a chief part in forming the minds of the Englishmen of the next 
generation, cannot write their own names. Remember, too, that .... 
tens of thousands who were able to write their names had, in all proba- 
bility, received only the wretched education of a common day school. 
We know what such a school too often is — a room crusted with filth, 
without light, without air, with a heap of fuel in one corner, and a brood 
of chickens in another ; the only machinery of instruction a dog-eared 
spelling book and a broken slate; the masters, the refuse of all other 
callings — discarded footmen, ruined pedlers, men who cannot work a 
sum in the rule of three; men who cannot write a common letter with- 
out blunders; men who do not know whether the earth is a sphere or a 
cube ; men who do not know whether Jerusalem is in Asia or America. 
And to such men, men to whom none of us would entrust the key of his 
cellar, we have entrusted the mind of the rising generation, the freedom, 
the happiness, the glory of our country. 


In contrast with this state of things in England, Mr. Macaulay 
placed the rapid improvement, the thrift, the intelligence of Scotland, 
where a system of state education had prevailed, and concluded in 
these words : 


I say then, sir, that if the science of government be an experimental 
science, this question is decided. We are in a condition to perform the 
inductive process, according to the rules laid down in the Novum Or- 
ganum. We have two nations, closely connected, inhabiting the same 
island, sprung from the same blood, speaking the same language, gov- 
erned by the same sovereign, and the same legislature, holding essenti- 
ally the same religious faith, having the same allies and the same ene- 
mies. Of these two nations one was, a hundred and fifty years ago, as 
respects opulence and civilization, in the highest rank among European 
communities ; the other in the lowest rank. The opulent and highly 
civilized nation leaves the education of the people to free competition. 
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In the poor and half barbarous nation the education of the people is un- 
dertaken by the state. The result is that the first are last, and the last 
first. The common people of Scotland— it is vain to disguise the truth 
—have passed the common people of England. Free competition, tried 
with every advantage, has produced effects of which, as the Congrega- 
tional Union tells us, we ought to be ashamed, and which must lower us 
in the opinion of every intelligent foreigner. State education, tried 
under every disadvantage, has produced an improvement to which it 
would be difficult to find a parallel in any age or country. Such an ex- 
periment as this would be regarded as conclusive in surgery or chem- 
istry, and ought, I think, to be regarded as equally conclusive in politics. 


In our own country the First Congress, in the ordinance of 1787, 
declared, “ Religion, morality and knowledge being necessary to 
good goverrment and the happiness of mankind, schools and the 
means of education shall be encouraged” ; and in the original consti- 
tution of Massachusetts, which remains unaltered, it is assumed as a 
self-evident proposition, “ Wisdom and knowledge, as well as virtue, 
diffused generally among the body of the people, being necessary for 
the preservation of their rights and liberties;” and on the basis of 
this postulate legislatures and magistrates, “in all future periods of 
this commonwealth,” were instructed “ to cherish the interests of liter- 
ature and science, and all seminaries of them; especially the Univer- 
sity at{Cambridge, public schools, and the grammar schools in the 
towns.” 

The free state saw it to be its first duty to provide for the educa- 
tion of its people. It was a matter of self-preservation. Its safety, 
its perpetuity depended upon it. The past had its lessons of warn- 
ing. The ignorance of the people had been the weakness of repub- 
lics. The power being in the hands of the people, only the intelligence 
of the people could save it from being an instrument of danger. The 
state must guard against the sources of its speedy decay. It cannot 
overlook its obligation as an educator. It cannot safely leave this 
necessary function of good government to the wisdom or option of 
the governed. It must take the matter in its own hands, and admin- 
ister it in its own interests. It must initiate and sustain a system of 
education which shall secure the widest diffusion of knowledge. Com- 
pulsory attendance at school is a necessity. A reasonable educational 
qualification for suffrage is the only protection for the ballot. 

It should be added that the education, provided by the state and 
for the state, must be supported by general and equitable taxation. 
The right of the government “to impose and levy proportional and 
reasonable assessments, rates and taxes” upon all those who live un- 
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der it and enjoy its immunities, “for the public service,” “in the 
necessary defence and support of the government,” and “ the pro- 
tection and preservation of the subjects thereof,” is inherent and 
inseparable from the very existence of the government. This is its 
means of support, and of protection, of carrying out the purposes of its 
being. In cases of emergency the state may lay its hand upon the 
citizen’s entire property, upon his life itself, upon every thing that 
belongs to him, “ except his manhood and his moral integrity.” Let 
it be granted that free schools are necessary to the existence and 
well-being of free government, and all citizens must bear their part 
in the maintenance of such institutions. No matter though a citizen 
may say, I have no children to attend these schools, or I prefer to 
educate my children at a private school at my own expense, and 
therefore I ought not to be burdened with any part of their support; 
he cannot separate himself from the common benefit of free schools, 
and therefore cannot be exempt from their common burden. Said 
Mr. Macaulay, in the speech from which I have already quoted : 


I deny that there is one honest and industrious man in the country 
who derives no benefit from living among honest and industrious neigh- 
bors, rather than among rioters and vagabonds. This matter is as much 
a matter of common concern as the defence of our coast. Suppose that 
I were to say, ‘‘ Why do you tax me to fortify Portsmouth? Ifthe peo- 
ple of Portsmouth think that they cannot be safe without bastions and 
ravelins, let the people of Portsmouth pay the engineers and masons. 
Why am I to bear the charge of works from which I derive no advan- 
tage?” You would answer, and most justly, that there is no man in the 
island who does not derive advantage from these works, whether he re- 
sides within them or not. And as every man, in whatever part of the 
island he may live, is bound to contribute to the support of those arsenals 
which are necessary for our common security, so is every man, to what- 
ever sect he may belong, bound to contribute to the support of those 
schools on which, not less than on our arsenals, our common security 
depends. 


Moreover, the taxation being general, the education must be gen- 
eral; that is, suited to all so arranged that all may have equal 
advantages, so far as such an arrangement is possible. It must not 
be adapted to one class more than to another, or to one sect more 
than to another. Social distinctions, and religious distinctions, must 
have no recognition. Class prejudices, and sect prejudices, must be 
allowed no weight in determining the extent or the character of the 
education to be given. These are matters for the state to settle, pay- 
ing regard simply to its own vital necessities, and to the rights of 
conscience of all its citizens. The state exists and legislates for the 
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people; the poor, no less than the rich; the irreligious, no less 
than the religious. Its education must be impartial in its provisions 
and unsectarian in its character. Being supported by all, and 
offering equal privileges to all, it must trespass upon the rights 
and offend against the consciences of none. It must be neither 
Protestant nor Catholic, Theistic nor Atheistic, but simply secular, 
so far as it is possible for education to be secular in a state whose 
life, institutions and literature are permeated by Christian senti- 
ments and ideas—not irreligious in the common use of that word, 
as implying opposition to Christianity; for all things are not irre- 
ligious and godless which are not distinctively Christian, as for instance, 
an insurance company or a railroad corporation ; but irreligious in 
the sense of not being an institution under the appointment and con- 
trol of the church, but of the state. When the church and state 
were in alliance, as they have been much of the time in the past, the 
schools were always controlled by the authorities of the church. In 
the colonial history of this country, during which the state church 
system prevailed, and even later, it was the church that had the con- 
trolling voice in matters of education; the minister was the chief 
supervisor, if not the authorized teacher; and the common schools 
were parish schools. The church catechism was an important part 
of public instruction. The reading of the Biblein most of our public 
schools to-day is a relic of that state of things. An urgent demand 
is now made for its discontinuance, and made by two parties who are 
actuated by very different motives. One party is composed of in- 
fidels, or, as they prefer to call themselves, “secularists,” who having 
very weak consciences about many other things, have wonderfully 
strong and sensitive consciences against the simple reading of God’s 
word each morning in the presence of the children of the land. The 
other party is the large and influential Romish Church, which de- 
mands the removal of the Bible from the schools, not because it is 
opposed to religious education in the schools, but because it wants 
more of it, and wants all education to be conducted under its own 
authority and supervision. Confessedly it would not be satisfied with 
the removal of the Bible from the schools, but only with exemption 
from taxation, or with a division of the public school money. Itisa 
blow aimed at the common schools themselves, and through them at 
our free institutions, to which the Romish Church in its spirit and 
history is directly antagonistic. It is an effort which can be resisted 
effectually only by constitutional amendment. 

But the question arises, Ought believers in the Bible to insist-upon 
its being retained in the schools? Ought the state itself to insist 
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upon it? Can it in the interests, not of religion, but of good morals, 
continue a practice which is objected to by many of its citizens, and 
professedly on conscientious grounds? Personally, although we may 
doubt whether as great good results from the practice as is sometimes 
supposed, we might like to have the Bible read twice a day in the 
schools, instead of once. But it is not a question of preference, but 
a question of right and of conscience. Suppose the circumstances to 
be reversed, and the predominant sentiment in the state to be 
Catholic or infidel; substitute for the received version the Douay 
version, or the Age of Reason, and we all should cry out, Let the 
schools confine themselves to the secular education, and leave the 
religious education of our children to the church, the Sunday-school 
and the family. There are none of us who do not say, however 
reverent our affection for the Bible as the word of God, and however 
strong our faith in its teachings as the basis of the purest morality, 
Let the rights of conscience be respected; and better, a thousand 
times better, the free schools without the Bible than no free schools. 

It is apparent that much of the argument in favor of retaining the 
Bible in the schools is addressed, not to the reason, but to the re- 
ligious sentiment of the people. It is represented as an insult to the 
Bible and its Divine Author to omit its reading in the daily schools. 
The changes are rung upon the terms, “ godless schools,” “ atheistic 
schools.” Appalling pictures are drawn of the sad and disastrous 
effects upon the character of the schools and upon the morals of the 
rising generation. 

Men have not yet outgrown the idea, at least some men have not, 
that the common schools are virtually Sunday-schools, established by 
the church in the interests of religion. When it shall be generally 
acknowledged that they are an institution of the state, supported by 
it for its own purposes and under its authority, designed to impart, 
not a complete education, but a limited education within the legiti- 
mate scope of the secular government, this alarm and distress 
about the schools becoming “ irreligious” and “ atheistic,” will die 
away. ‘The public school is the creature of a state “ that in its or- 
ganic being has no religious creed, and no rule or form of worship.” 
A secular education is all that such a state can give in consistency 
with its fundamental principles. “A theocratic state might go 
further ; but a democratic state cannot, without self-contradiction.” 

A new question presents itself at this point with reference to the 
scope and extent of the responsibility of a free state in the matter of 
education. Can the state undertake and be responsible for what is 
commonly called the higher education? Academies and colleges 
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were placed originally in this country upon very much the same 
basis as the lower schools. They were organized through the liberal 
aid of the state, and were under the control of the state church. 
They were supported, to some extent, by private contributions, and, 
to some extent, by continuous taxation. Large grants have been 
made for the founding and endowment of many existing institutions. 
Different states have established and maintained state universities 
and agricultural colleges, and special schools in science and art. State 
aid has been granted to sectarian schools, without the slightest regard 
to an equitable distribution of funds or the work done by the schools. 
And, it is to be feared, the end is not yet. Now in all this legislation, 
and also in the support of its own high schools, which form an expen- 
sive part of its educational system, has the state gone beyond its con- 
stitutional rights and assumed prerogatives which do not belong to it ? 

Three principles may be laid down, which would seem to limit the 
responsibility of the state to what may be called an elementary edu- 
cation, to schools of the lower grades. 

First. The state has a right to lay taxes upon its citizens only so 
far as its necessities demand, and make it imperative. The duty of 
the state to provide education is acknowledged to rest on the ground 
of self-preservation. Unless it can be shown that the higher educa- 
tion of its citizens is essential to the safety and permanence of the 
state, it cannot legitimately assume such responsibility. 

Second. The higher education, provided by the state, is unequal 
in its benefits, and is largely an education for the rich, and not for 
the poor. As education is supported by common taxation, it should 
be limited to what the mass of the people can avail themselves of. 
It is charged against our present educational system (and it would 
seem with some reason,) that it is adapted especially to the children 
of the wealthy class, who have time to pursue the luxuries of educa- 
tion, and is not sufficiently substantial, practical and compressed to 
meet the wants of that numerous company of children who cannot 
spend many years at school, and are compelled at any early age to 
abandon their books and go forth to the common duties of life. The 
chief expenditure in our school system is for the support of the higher 
schools, with their costly apparatus and the large salaries of their 
teachers. If it be urged that the rich, whose children are benefited 
by the higher schools and the present system of education, are the 
ones who bear the burden of taxation necessary for their support, it 
may be properly asked: Is this the function and business of the 
state to be the agent of a class, accepting its money and providing 
for it certain educational advantages ? 
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But there is a third reason why the education given by the state 
should be limited to that which is elementary; viz., the nature of 
the studies usually pursued in the higher courses. Many of these 
studies, such as natural science, moral and mental philosophy, his- 
tory, political economy, have inevitably a religious bearing—a bear- 
ing upon those great subjects which belong to the domain, not of the 
state, but of religion and of the church. They cannot be thoroughly 
investigated without suggesting the profoundest problems which are 
agitating the world of thought and arraying the minds of men against 
each other. The same arguments which are used against the reading 
of the Bible in the public schools, may be urged with still greater 
force against the introduction of such studies as these. They are 
outside of the proper sphere of the state, and it must be exempt from 
all responsibility with reference to them. President Anderson, of 
Rochester, has said : 


The state—as an organism with powers limited mainly to the protec- 
tion of life, property, and personal liberty—may not undertake to teach 
what belongs to the domain of conscience, and therefore, in so doing, 
transcends its legitimate sphere. High education cannot be adequately 
conducted without the discussion, in the way of acceptance or denial, 
of God, the soul, and the objective sanctions of morality, or what binds 
aman to God. As this high education, in order to be scientific and 
thorough, is conversant with the sphere of topics which involve reli- 
gious and moral principles, it should be referred, like religious beliefs 
and modes of worship, to the action of the voluntary principle. 


Again the same writer says : 


Those considerations which lead to the exclusion of religious instruc- 
tion from the common school, apply, with much greater force, to insti- 
tutions for high education supported and controlled by the state. Those 
principles of our goverment which deny the right or the duty to teach 
or control religion, have a broader application than is generally admitted. 
The voluntary system for the support of religion not only excludes the 
state from the maintenance of forms of belief or worship, but also from 
the maintenance and administration of those higher forms of scientific 
education, which are necessarily conversant with the very foundations 
of all morality and all religion. 


If these principles, as laid down, are correct, then the higher edu- 
cation must be supported by the voluntary contributions of charitable 
persons. The higher schools, academies, colleges, as well as pro- 
fessional schools, ought to receive from the state no grants in aid, 
but to depend solely for their maintenance upon the tuition of students 
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and the benevolence of friends. This lays the whole burden of the 
responsibility for their existence and support, their character and 
usefulness, upon the intelligence and generosity of the people. As 
private citizens, as boards of trustees, as religious denominations, feel 
the importance and necessity of a higher culture than the state can 
give, and of furnishing to the young the advantages of a liberal edu- 
cation, these schools will be sustained and prospered. They may, of 
course, being divorced from the state, be made positively religious, 
if their supporters shall so agree, and adopt a method of instruction 
which will embrace the whole nature of man, and find “an Infinite 
mind as the bottom thought of all science and moral law, incarnated 
in all history, in all jurisprudence, and in every form of social order.” 
Let the responsibility be felt, as it will come to be more and more, 
and these schools of higher learning will receive a support which will 
be neither meagre nor uncertain. It may be that all schools which 
have been founded by the injudicious expenditure or, foolish ambition, 
or unholy rivalry of men, will not be sustained. But the law of 
“the survival of the fittest” will prevail, and those institutions which, 
by their service for the moral and intellectual elevation of men prove 
themselves worthy of public patronage, will not fail to receive it. 

But shall the state remain an indifferent spectator to this disin- 
terested and fruitful benevolence of its best citizens? Can it be 
unconcerned about the existence of such institutions, which, if 
not absolutely necessary for its permanence, are certainly essential 
to its highest well-being? Though it may not assume the 
responsibility of their establishment and support, will it be any 
departure from its legitimate sphere, any violation of sacred princi- 
ples or rights, for the state to grant its favor and encouragement to 
such schools of good learning as a matter of policy, for its own 
general advancement and good, in the same manner as it may en- 
courage enterprise, charitable societies, and the institutions of religion? 

President Eliot, of Cambridge, in a paper presented before the 
Commissioners on Taxation, appointed by the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts, said : 


The public services of these institutions can hardly need to be en- 
larged upon. A single sentence may be given to the utility of that 
class of institutions which I may be supposed to speak for — the institu- 
tions of advanced education—the academies, colleges, scientific and tech- 
nical schools, professional schools and seminaries, art collections and 
museums of natural history. All the professions called learned or 
scientific are fed by these institutions; the whole school system depends 
upon them, and could not be maintained in efficiency without them; they 
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foster piety, art, literature and poetry ; they gather in and preserve the 
intellectual capital of the race, and are the storehouses of the acquired 
knowledge on which invention and progress depend; they enlarge the 
boundaries of knowledge; they maintain the standards of honor, public 
duty and public spirit; and diffuse the refinement, culture and spirit- 
uality, without which added wealth would only be added grossness and 
corruption. 


Such being the great value of these schools of learning to the state 
—for they give impulse to its enterprise, steadiness to its progress, 
value to its capital, strength and beauty to its institutions, and enrich 
and ennoble its life in a thousand ways—surely intelligent pztriotism 
cannot forbid that they be honored and cherished by wise and foster- 
ing legislation. To cripple them, in any way to hinder them in their 
beneficent work ; to put such institutions, which exist not for them- 
selves or their founders, but for the whole state, on the same level 
and in the same category with institutions or corporations which 
have no other end in view than the dividends they may be made to 
declare to their stockholders; would be unworthy of the enlightened 
spirit of the age, would be a relapse into barbarism. ‘The state not 
only has a right, but is bound to pay regard to material and moral 
benefits which any number of its citizens, at great personal sacrifice, 
may have the disposition to confer upon it. 

Now the most unexceptionable method in which the state may show 
its favor for benefits which are of public value, would seem to be simple 
exemption from taxation of property devoted to such high and benevo- 
lent uses. The length of this paper will not, of course, allow a discussion 
of this part of my subject — hardly more than the expression of an 
opinion. It was said, in the majority report of the Commissioners on 
Taxation, alluded to above: 


Property, which passes out of private hands a free-will offering for 
public uses, and which loses thereby its entire power of reproducing 
itself for private gain or emolument, deserves very different treatment ; 
for it must ever stand in a very different relation to the state from that 
which private parties can still control for private ends. 


This ought not to be disputed. Such property has an income, but 
it is incalculable, and accrues, not to those who surrendered the 
property, but wholly to the state. It is virtually state property, 
managed in the interest of the state, and at no expense to the state. 
It is dead property, like a sewer, a highway, or a public park, which 
the state has made for the health or convenience of the citizens. It is 
even more truly dead property than these ; for the state may conclude 
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to discontinue a public highway or park, and enrich its treasury 
thereby ; while such property as we are considering can never be 
diverted from its original purpose. It has no market value, in the 
sense in which that phrase is usually employed ; for by market value 
we understand, not only that for which property will sell, but also 
that which it will bring to its holders. Such property enters into no 
man’s wealth, cannot be reckoned in his estate, cannot be devised to 
his heirs. For all the purposes for which property is usually heid 
and valued by private citizens, it is valueless. It has been surren- 
dered forever. Moreover, in the words of President Eliot : 


Exemption from taxation is not a form of state aid, in the usual sense 
of those words; it is an inducement or encouragement held out by the 
state to private parties or private corporations, to establish or maintain 
institutions which are of benefit to the state. 


That is, to surrender a certain amount of their private property, 
relinquishing all claim upon it, for the public good, for the general 
welfare of the state. 

But although such property has passed off from the taxable list of 
the state, the state does not surrender all rights and authority in the 
premises. It may hold it forever to the uses to which it has been 
consecrated, and see that the original purpose in its gift is sacredly 
fulfilled. It may also limit the amount in any one school, or in all 
schools, to what in its judgment the operations of the school may re- 
quire, and the best interests of the state may demand. There is prob- 
ably little danger at present, in this country, of an excess of public 
spirit in this direction, or of any of our institutions being burdened 
with a surplus, unused revenue. But as a banking institution must 
do business under a charter with a specified capital, so it would seem 
that the state has a right to determine how much of its property may 
be invested in schools, charitable institutions, churches and ceme- 
teries. Limited exemption would prevent any possible extravagance 
and waste and loss to the state in material wealth, beyond what it 
might hope to receive adequate returns for. 

I cannot leave this subject without uttering an earnest protest 
against that gross materialism which would make property the basis 
of the state, which estimates the greatness, the influence, the pros- 
perity of the state solely by its accumulating wealth, which reduces 
everything to its taxable value, and regards as of little importance 
whatever does not swell the state’s revenue and assist in bearing the 
enormous burden of its extravagance. Morality, virtue, intelligence, 
upright, personal and national character, are looked upon by it as of 
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small concern, and that which pays the largest revenue is made the 
god of the hour. The Brewers’ Congress shows from actual statis- 
tics that from twenty to twenty-five per cent. of the revenue of the 
United States comes from the manufacture and the sale of liquors, 
and on this basis it makes its strongest appeal to the country for 
sympathy and toleration, saying: “Can the people afford to have 
such an immense sum of money withdrawn from the national treasury, 
to which it now annually flows in daily instalments? What branch 
of industry is there in the land that could supply the deficiency ? 
None.” Well, then, if this is the main thing, let us turn our school- 
houses and colleges into breweries, and our churches into dram- 
shops. In no other way, it seems, will they be able to bring in so 
large pecuniary returns. If rum is the great god of the hour, let us 
bring piety and manhood, faith and hope, intelligence, purity and re- 
ligion, and burn them together on its hot and smoking altar, lighted 
with the fires of hell. God forbid that the state should ever fall so 
low, and be so forgetful of its highest interests as to put a tax upon 
the benevolence and unselfishness of its citizens, and upon the foun- 
tains of its own strength and greatness. May that better view and 
spirit ever prevail which will reckon moral and intellectual ends as of 
more value than material gains, and which will remember that “Great 
men, great deeds, great memories of noble times, these are the springs 
of wealth and honor, these are what a city or a nation may worthily 
be content to live for.” No truer words were ever spoken than those 
with which a cultivated and Christian Governor closed his recen 
inaugural address: “The real greatness of a stateconsists not int 
the extent of its territory, not in the fertility of its soil, not in the 
richness of its deposits, but in the nobility of its institutions, the 
justice of its laws, and the virtues of its people.” 


Henry M. Kina. 
Boston HigHLAnps, Mass. 



































THE SONG OF GOD: 


A DIDACTIC POEM BY JULIUS KOBNER. 


T seems to us that some account of the religious views set forth 
in this work may be of interest to readers of THE Baptist 
QUARTERLY, both because of the relation which its author holds to 
our German brethren, and because of the unflinching thoroughness 
with which he attempts to follow the literal sense of the Sacred 
Record. 

Next to the patriarch, Oncken, Julius Kébner, of Copenhagen, 
has been, perhaps, the ablest representative of Baptist sentiments 
among the Germans. He is a man of liberal culture, a successful 
teacher, and an earnest preacher. Besides the poem before us, he 
has published a small dramatic work, entitled, “‘The Waldenses,” 
and many Christian hymns, used by the churches of our faith in 
Germany. It may, therefore, be assumed that “ The Song of God” 
will be read by many simple-minded Christians, and the doctrinal 
views which it expresses accepted by not a few of them as correct. 
In so far, however, as these views are novel, they will be subjected, 
we doubt not, to careful scrutiny in the fatherland; and, in the end, 
rejected, if found to be inconsistent with a sober interpretation of the 
Scriptures. We call attention to them in this place, not because 
they are novel, but rather because, in many respects, they are not; 
because they are, at least, in keeping with much that is taught in 
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England and America by those who believe in the pre-millenial ad- 
vent of Christ. 

In judging these views it should not be forgotten that the work is. 
a “poem,” though “ didactic,” and that the writer does not profess 
to restrict himself to what the Bible teaches, although he appeals to 
Scripture for many of his peculiar doctrines. The following words 
from his Preface (S. 7) will set the matter in its proper light: 


While the poem aims to shun all that is contradictory to the Bible 
and science—in everything which is not made clear by the Divine Word, 
or by science, it aims to keep within the limits of that which is possible. 
Here, inference, probability, analogy, have been my only guide. Whether 
in this part all, or somewhat, or nothing, agrees with reality, will appear 
in that day which is to solve all enigmas. Meanwhile, let the whole be 
judged as a poem, which encloses the kernel of the truth. Even in that 
which has been imagined, one certainty exalts my heart and fills it with 
boldness and joy ; to wit, that God is greater and more glorious than 
my poor fancy. I cannot possibly have described anything of his as too 
beautiful; I cannot possibly have spoken too highly of him and of his 
works. Whatever is perverse, defective, or untrue in my description, 
must, therefore, consist in this—that I have come short of the glorious 
reality. 


It would add much to the interest and value of this paper, if the 
sentiments of the poem could be reproduced in the varied and grace- 
ful measures of the original; but the most we can hope to do is to 
express the sense in a kind of unstudied rythm. We shall endeavor 
to present the thought as literally and strictly as possible, without 
dropping entirely the poetic form. 

The first part of the “ Song of God” is entitled, “ Creation of the 
Fixed Stars,” and begins thus: 


Once time and space, wherein the world could move, 
Were not; but He alone had being then 

Of whom I sing; to whom I bring my heart; 

Who is my Father, and his praise my joy. 

I leave behind the worlds, wita space and time, 
That God my theme of blissful thought may be. 


In the second section are first described the eternal love and self- 
sufficing communion of the triune God. The creation of all things 
is then accounted for in the following manner : 


Yet is the Lord humility as well 

As love; and therefore was it that he stooped 

To bring creation forth; yea, freely stooped, 

O wondrous grace! to swing the axe and shove 
x 
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The plane with daily toil and sweat of face. 

For, know the work of making worlds on worlds, 
And that performed in Nazareth, are one 

In thought and plan. Creation is, with God, 
The prelude of redemption. All, from first 

To last, and part by part, was in God’s mind. 
But why it must be thus in every part, 

The urgent reason for this single plan 

Thou wilt not know, till thou one day shalt stand 
Beside the crystal sea, and hear the song 

Of those redeemed from death. 


Before giving extracts from Kdobner’s account of the creation of 
the siderial heavens, we recall attention to his statement in the Pre- 
face, that he had aimed to say nothing opposed to the testimony of 
the Bible or of science, and remark that he appears to be quite 
familiar with the principle facts and theories of modern physics. 


The moment high when something else than God, 
When time and space, and that which fills them both— 
The light and transient foam, which, by the will 

Of God, from nothing rises, and would back 

To nought return, were his support withdrawn— 

The moment high when these should be, was come ! 
The birthday of the worlds, foreknown, was come! 


In marriage God unites himself with nought, 
And lo! the world is born. In her do meet 
The natures most diverse of Father and 

Of mother. Like her Father, bright and good, 
And like her mother, weak, uncertain, frail, 
She never learns to walk or live without 
Support. Forever must the Father bear 

His child, with tender love, upon his arms. 


The new-made world exists, a single drop 

Of stuff primeval, and the same throughout ; 
But like this mighty universe in size ; 

A universe to thee, to Him a drop 

As small as that which from thy finger hangs. 
It must be one, for God himself is one: 

One uncreated, who the world conceived ; 
One out of nothing, by His word produced. 


But wherefore is this wondrous drop a globe ? 
That it may be an image of its God. 

For all the beauty of the world must be 

Its likeness unto God. And, mark thou well, 
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A globe has neither starting point nor end ; 
But all its lines into themselves return ; 
It is a whole, and perfect, without parts. 


And yet it is ¢rewne, an image still 

Of God most high. For in it three are found, 
Called centre, substance, force. The central point 
Of gravity, which rounds and holds and saves 

The drop, rounds, holds, and saves the world as well. 
Yet it is quite unseen, invisible, 

The centre of a bubble, or a globe. 

This point is then asymbol true of God, 

The unseen Father. Substance shadows forth 

The Son who, seen as angel and as man, 

Reveals to both the unseen God. Himself 
Unborn, He yet became first-born of all, 

The Source, and Head, and Prince, and Heir of all. 
The last is force, the living band that joins 

The substance to the centre; that pervades 

The universe, and guides the shining stars, 

And represents to us the Holy Ghost. 


God touched the sphere, and it began to roll; 
Then o’er its surface change at once appeared ; 
And soon a film was lifted from the mass— 

So thick that light, with swiftest flight, would fail 
To pierce it through, and reach the other side, 

In less than fifty thousand years of time. 

And now the film itself divides, and forms 

A countless multitude of radiant spheres, 

Each one an image of its holy source. 


This process goes on until the siderial heavens are completed, and 
the worlds of light clad with vegetation. According to Kébner, the 
original mass was exceedingly rare, throwing off from its outer sur- 
face, as it revolved, layers of substance, which, in their rapid motion, 
were broken into parts, rounded into spheres, and slowly condensed, 
until at last they became solid. The remotest fixed stars were formed 
out of the first stratum thrown off; the nearer fixed stars out of the 
second, while the third heavens were produced by the last. He sup- 
poses the elliptical movement of the heavenly bodies to be originated 
and preserved by a divine impulse. Indeed, he teaches that the very 
existence, as well as the order of created things, is due to the con- 
stant agency of the Logos. We proceed to translate a few lines de- 
scriptive of the angels: 


And now He gives the angels life and power, 
And circling stars receive them as “ His sons,” 
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Who bear his image in their holy souls. 

For angels are of kin to none but God. 

Their bodies, wonderful, are like the Word's, 
Who fashioned them ; and, as they will, are seen 
Or unseen. Human forms are they to sight, 
And into ranks divided ; children some, 

And some are youth; while others still are men ; 
But o’er them all bear sway the princes high, 
And over these, the Prince, the shining one— 
The brightest image, ‘midst created things, 

Of God, the Maker. 


The poet goes on to say, that a time came when God brought to- 
gether the different ranks of angels in the third heaven, and set over 
them the Prince. All were in perfect harmony, rejoicing in the po- 
sition assigned them, and paying their homage with glowing love to 
Jehovah. After a song of all the angels in concert, follow the song 
of the Prince, the song of the children, the song of the young men, 


and the song of the men. That of the Prince may be rendered, as 
follows : 


Up, brothers, up, and sieze your harps ! 
Creation, celebrate thy birth! 

The universe we did not plan ; 
Exalt its Lord! extol his worth ! 


Proclaim aloud the joyful truth, 
That He alone is perfect love ! 

The love that gave us being first, 
With kiss and greeting from above. 


Look up to that eternal love! 
Look up to that perpetual glow ! 

Enkindle your devotion there ! 
And let your song forever flow! 


Again there came a time when all the angels were called together 
by the Lord, and He gave to them an interpretation of the visible 
universe. He made them understand the form of the stars, and 
the tissue of cells in plants and animals. Then every one beheld his 
own body with reverence, as made up of innumerable spheres ; and, 
by virtue of their significance, a thousand times holy. God also ex- 
plained his relation to all created being; and especially his agency 
in upholding and directing all things. Then follows a singular epi- 
sode. For the Most High, in order to guard the angels against 
moral evil, caused them to feel fora moment the horror of perdition. 
They fell quaking to the ground. “A nameless terror filled their 
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hearts.” Restoring them to joy, He declared that the horror they 
had felt was but “‘ a shadow of eternal woe,” and warned them against 
turning away from Him. Especially did he warn the Prince to be- 
ware of ambition. Then all the angels, with songs of praise to the 
Highest on their lips, returned to their starry homes; but the Prince 
stood in deep thought, and soliloquized thus: 


Existence and the love of God are one; 

For ali that is evokes our love to Him. 

What is our being, but to lie before 

His face, and at his feet—adoring lie? 

And if this worship is our very life, 

How can such blessedness be ever lost, 

And yet our life remain? To love him not, 
And serve Him not with pure and perfect joy ! 
Can this e’er be? Impossible with me; 

For more than others did I have from Him. 
With lower angels this were far less strange, 
For less, far less of gratitude they owe. 

But did not God himself then speak of me ? 
Of me, in words direct and clear? Au, then, 
He deems that possible which cannot be. 
And Hecanerr? Yea, truly, He can err! 


But if in this, in other things no doubt, 

Perchance when He denounced on me the loss 

Of blessedness, should I his care despise. 

Who knows indeed what would occur thenceforth, 
Should thai be done which sternly He forbids ? 
"Twere sweet, perhaps, to know precisely this! 
Yea, it would doubtless be a joy to know 

The secret which divides the good from bad; 

For this God knows. And must not all God knows 
Be like himself, and, therefore, very good ? 

I know it not! then something good I lack! 

Oh that I knew what God himself doth know ! 

Oh that I were like God! Aye, more, were God! 


Why am I not? Why only what I am? 

Can I not be as God? be God? Who knows? 
But not with His consent, else He had made 
Me thus; had made me like himself ai first. 
Should His will rule henceforth, as in the past, 
I must remain for aye what now I am. 

Yet He doth hint, forbidding me to rise 

From prostrate worship at His sovereign feet, 
That I, against His will, may be as He, 

And know what He forbids us all to know. 
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Unjust is God in this; and change of will 

In God would make Him better than He is. 
But if in this His will needs to be changed, 
Mayhap in many other things as well. 

But who should change the will of God, save he 
Who sees the need of change in that high will ? 
I, even I? Yet am I able this to do? 

Attempt the task I must. Dare it I will! 










































Ah! what is this I feel within my heart ? 

I will no longer be what now I am! 

More will I be! God, even God will be! 

In Godhead will I be like to the Son! 

Nay God alone! All must belong to me. 

But where will God then be? And his great will? 
Nay, let Him perish, and His mighty will! 

Now hate I Him; for me He made to be 

A nothing in his sight. Evil and hard 

Is He, and I am good ; He wrong, I right. 

Lo, now, the mystery of good and ill 

Stands forth unveiled, To be like me is “ good ”’ ; 
To be like Him is “ill.”" Why wished He not 
That I should learn this truth? Because he feared 
To have it known. He feared me then ;—a thought 
Imparting courage to my glowing soul. 

What being knows that God created me? 
Perchance it is a vain and false pretence, 

To keep me evermore his abject slave. 

Perchance I came to be, as He became. 

I feel that I am destined to be God; 

My nature claims it as her proper right, 

And nothing less will satisfy my heart. 

War must I therefore boldly wage with Him 

Who now unjustly holds the place of God. 

The angels first of all I must secure, 

And firmly bind, to follow me, their head. 


Far better is it not to be at all, 
Than be a slave, and hear the words: “ Thou shalt!” 
A kindly heart would ne’er have spoken them. 

If His were such, He would have given to all 

A place, as equals, by His throne and side ; 

And perfect freedom would have been His law. 

He hath a tyrant’s nature, cold and hard ; 

And now the world must have a better God. 

If I should fail, defeated by His power, 

He may destroy me wholly, if He can. 

Yea, if He can—but I believe it not. 
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No longer is He what He seemed before. 

If all things perfectly He knew, methinks 

He would be present with me now, that we 
Might instantly our strength compare and prove. 
My mind He cannot search, nor read my plan. 
And oh, how well that He is not so great 

Or wise a being as I once conceived. 

Perchance He is far less than even now 

I dare suppose. Good prospect then for me; 
For I shall conquer in the coming strife.” 


We must pass rapidly over a large part of Kébner’s poem, though 
tempted to linger on almost every page. He proceeds to describe 
the wiles of Satan (the Prince) in seducing a multitude of the lower 
angels; the union of all who continued steadfast under the Logos, 
who had taken to himself the angelic form and nature, as He afterwards 
took on the form and nature of man; the further preparation of the 
universe, and especially of the solar system, for the beings who were 
to inhabit it; the efforts of Satan to destroy the works of God; the 
process by which this earth was made ready, by means of great geo- 
logical changes in the past, for higher uses in the present; and, fi- 
nally, the introduction of those animal races which lived with Adam 
before the fall. The character of Satan, as represented by Kobner, 
is far more cruel, fierce and malignant, than that ascribed to him by 
Milton; and in this respect sin is made to appear far more detesta- 
ble and unlovely. Of the animals contemporaneous with Adam be- 
fore the fall, it is said : 


Not such were they at first, as now they are, 
But higher stood in rank, and nearer man. 

A thinking spirit theirs, with feelings warm, 
In thousandfold gradation and degree. 

For many had the wondrous power of speech, 
And were to God responsible, alive 

Not dead to moral beauty and to truth. 


At last, man is created,—his body being formed by the angels, and 
his spirit imparted by the Logos,—and is placed over all the other crea- 
tures of earth. The animals gather about him at the call of God, 
and pay to him the homage due to his position and his worth. He 
gives them names according to the qualities for which they are sev- 
erally distinguished. Among them, the serpent, a four-footed ani- 
mal, is prominent for intelligence, having, of course, the power of 
speech. Him Satan approaches in sleep, pretending to be a good 
angel, and attempts to excite in him envy of Adam, and hatred of 
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God, by insinuating the superiority of the serpent to all other ani- 
mals, and his title to lordship over them. The least that man can do 
is to make the serpent his counsellor and bosom friend, a partner of 
his dignity. Next Adam is visited in sleep, by the Prince of demons, 
who insinuates that God has denied to man the greatest of all powers 
and blessings, the power of originating beings like himself—a power 
which is given to all the other inhabitants of earth. But Adam re- 
pels with holy zeal the suggestions of the tempter, maintaining per- 
fect loyalty to his Maker. Seeing this, God casts him into a sweet 
sleep, and taking one of his ribs, forms the first woman. Then fol- 
lows the bridal joy and blessing. 

Prior to this, however, Satan has succeeded by enchantments, in 
changing the nature of one of the trees of the garden, so that its fruit 
would be deadly ; and God has forbidden man to eat of that tree. 
Satan, now, after the creation of Eve, returns to the serpent, and re- 
minds him of that event, declaring that the woman will be henceforth the 
honored companion of man, and the mother of a numerous offspring ; 
and that God has thus cut off all hope of distinction from the serpent. 
This is pronounced partial, unjust, wicked. The serpent yields to 
the temptation, and begins to hate God. Both plot the death of Eve. 
The serpent, accompanied by the evil angel, invisibly, is to persuade 
her to eat of the forbidden tree, and then is to be made the wife of 
Adam by the mighty power of Satan. The plot is thus executed: 


Adam, 


For food to-day we'll gather ripened fruits, 
And then returning nurse the precious flowers 


Of Paradise. 
Eve. 


Thou dearest, noblest one, 
Permit me now to prove my ardent love 
By labor done without thy constant care. 
For I will pluck alone the luscious fruit, 
While thou art busy with the fragrant flowers. 
Thus doing thou wilt feel, as never yet, 
How true a helper thou hast gained in me; 
While sweet, methinks, will be to Adam’s taste, 
The fruit his willing Eve has plucked. 


Adam. 
Fair Eve, 
My heart’s new, perfect world, do as thou wilt. 
Thou hast a basket, made of slender twigs 
By mine own hands. A kiss I first will claim, 
Then go in peace and bring the gift of God. 
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Locked there in sweet embrace they stand awhile, 
Suspecting nought of all the ill to come. 

Then hastens radiant Eve with winged step, 

To where the loaded trees their fruits display. 
The gentle leaves a murm'ring welcome give, 
And she prepares to take the ripened fruit, 
When lo, the serpent, coming near her side, 

With courteous greeting and an eye of love, 
Inquires of Eve what task she would achieve. 


Eve. 


I seek with rapid steps the loaded trees 

To pluck their wealth for him my soul doth love. 
Serpent. 

Allow me then the joy of helping thee. 

True thou art blessed, as I do well perceive ; 

But I would gladly prove my love to thee, 

As thou dost prove thine own, by deeds, not words. 

With thee I wish to go, and climb the trees, 

And pluck with handy feet the luscious fruit, 

While thou dost stand below and take what falls. 

Thus quickly will thy basket fw// be made. 

So joyful love will share the work with love, 

And thou wilt both delight thy lord and me. 


Eve. 


I must permit to thee, impelled by love, 
What now my dearest lord permitted me. 


Serpent. 
Accept my warmest thanks. This work of love 
We thoroughly will do, and in it pluck 
A sample from each tree, till room no more 
Thy vasket has. Here, then, we will begin. 
The ripest fruit hangs on the highest boughs. 
But see how swiftly I can climb to it. 


Eve. 
By love thou drawest me tothee. Eh, now, 
Already art thou on another tree? 
With joy I watch thy course, and follow thee ; 
For well I know the feelings of thy breast. 
My basket’s full. We need to pluck no more. 
Thou hast’nest still? But hold, good friend, nay hold! 
That tree man must not eat. God hath forbid. 


Serpent. 
Can that be possible? Why, iook thou here! 


The fruit is fairer much than ought beside 
In all the garden. And we know that trees 
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Bear fruit that man may eat, and eating live. 
Why then bears this tree fruit, as all the rest? 
And is the loveliest of the garden's fruit 

Not meant for eating ? 


Eve. 
God himself forbade 
The eating from this single tree, and warned 
Of woe and loss, of ruin and of death, 
As lurking in its fruit. 


Serpent. 
This charming fruit ? 
Eve. 
Yea, even this. Of this God plainly spoke. 
Satan. 


Can what is fair bring death? Can fair and good 

Be sundered here? An error it may be, 

A misconception of the words of God. 

I cannot think that He has spoken thus. 

Heard'st thou thyself these strange and threat’ning words ? 


Eve. 


To Adam, rather, spoke his Maker this, 
Before I was. But Adam could not err. 


Satan. 


All creatures err in many things. I erred, 
And with me all the beasts, when we were made ; 
For we supposed that we should hold this world 
And dwell alone. Angels the same supposed. 
Yet all of usin error groped and dreamed, 

As soon appeared, when Adam first was made, 
And, king of earth, looked down on us as God. 
Then also all, with Adam too, supposed 
Creation finished. But they erred, for thou 
Did’st later come from God’s improving hand. 
A further error, this: to reckon man 

Earth's single angel. But the last is this: 

That man has failed to understand his God. 


Eve. 


How can it be? His Maker’s word distinct, 
Warned him to shun the central tree whose fruit 
Would knowledge bring of evil and of good. 


Serpent. 


Ah, now I plainly see that ye have erred. 
For knowledge is itself the highest good. 
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It makes thee higher than the growing plant, 
The living worm, or any beast of earth. 
Through knowledge all the angels take their rank ; 
Yea, God is only God, by knowing all, 
And, therefore, doing all. If from this tree 
Comes knowledge forth, then do I see full well 
The reason why its fruit is passing fair. 
What good and evil is, God only knows, 
Yet has he made a tree, imparting this, 
And placed it here amid the trees of fruit 
Which man may use for nutriment and strength. 
It follows, then, that God would give to man 
The highest good, a likeness to himself, 
A knowledge that has never yet been gained 
By any angel bowing near the throne. 

Eve. 
The fruit is very fair, and fair thy words. 
Yet doth the fear that God indeed forbade 
Our eating it, restrain me still. 


Serpent. 
With me thou feel'st assured that God is good. 
How then can he withhold the best from thee ? 
A God who placed this gift, the best of earth, 
Before the eyes of men, daily to see, 
Yet never to enjoy the highest good ; 
A God who could delight to limit thus 
Thy knowledge, while his own is boundless, clear ; 
One who could give the means to know, and yet 
Forbid their use, would be a God not good, 
Whom thou could’st never love, nor should’st obey. 
If, rather, thou becomest like thy God, 
No one henceforth hast thou to fear or serve. 
But God is good, and will to thee permit 
The joy of going back to thy dear man 
A wiser being, wise and great as God. 
What then, think you, will Adam say to thee? 
What joy will fill his heart to see thee thus, 
And hear thee speak of wondrous things, unknown 
To all but God? And learn all this from thee ? 
What rapture thou wilt feel. Joyful I hope 


To share it.soon with thee. Take heart! take heart! 


Thy courage now I see. Try it thou wilt. 
Eve. 
What do I feel? Is this to be like God? 
Serpent. 
No, that is death. Destroyed at once art thou; 
And I rejoice. Die cheated fool! aye, die! 
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Eve. . 
Alas, that I believed thy specious word ! 


Serpent. 
And neither that of Adam nor thy God. 


Eve. 
Why, wretched miscreant, hast thou murdered me? 


Serpent. 


Thy Adam was withdrawn from me by thee. 
. Farewell. The man henceforth is mine, not thine. 
A mighty angel marrieth me to him. 


Eve. 
Am I to lose, and thou to have him, then ? 
Nay, rather shall he die along with me. 

Serpent, 

Ah, wither, desperate one? Away she flies, 
But unseen hands encircle me around. 
Make haste I cannot now, nor Adam save. 
What is it holds me thus? 

Satan. 


Abide thou here. 
Think’st thou reward so great is paid to one 
Who hears my voice? Thee Eve obeyed, and died ! 
Despair be thine! Be quiet, quiet, friend | 
Henceforth must thou a Satan’s helper be. 


Then follows a graphic narrative of the interview between Adam 
and Eve. The former soon yields to the persuasion of the latter, and 
eats of the fruit which she gives him. Meanwhile, the whole animal 
kingdom is changed. A state of idiocy extinguishes all ideas of God 
and his will. Mental confusion, and loss of the power of choice, are 
fixed in brutes. They are degraded, and no longer accountable; they 
can live with sinners without danger of moral perversion. ‘The na- 
ture and form of animals were also changed by the Lord, so that they 
became a mirror in which man could see his own image—the gentle- 
ness of the lamb combined with the fury of the tiger ; the dullness of 
the ox joined with the cunning of the fox; the yileness of the hog 
united with the pride of the peacock. The curse touched also the 
plants and the leaves of the trees. 

The repentance of Eve is described in a very affecting manner, and 
in process of time the angel of Jehovah appears to her, declaring her 
sins forgiven through the Atonement, establishing his covenant with 
her, and requiring the sacrifice of lambs in worship. The birth of 
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Cain, and of Abel, the murder of the younger son by the older, the 
flight of Cain, and birth of Seth, with “sons and daughters,” are all 
then recounted. After a time the fugitive Cain is visited by Seth and 
two of his sisters, and one of hewn, Tirzah, remains with her oldest 
brother as wife. 

We pass, without noticing in detail, the rapid and suggestive 
sketch of human history down to the death of Christ, for Kébner 
‘ follows the Biblical story with Christian fidelity. It will, however, 
be interesting to notice his view of the suffering -of Christ at the 
close of his earthly life. It is thus described : 





In dark Gethsemane He wept ; 
To Him the cup of death was given ; 
4 Though perfectly the law he kept, 
His soul with pangs of hell was riven. 
The sins of all He made his own, 
And for their guilt He must atone. 


The dues of justice must be paid ; 

His bloody sweat did therefore fall ; 
God’s hate of sin was on his head, 

He felt the burden, bore it all. 
The cup of woe He fully drained, 

And conquered while his soul was pained. 


Though scorn and scourging he endured, 
Yet light was in the victor’s heart ; 
And of his Father’s will assured, 
While dying, peace He doth impart ; 
He answers, if the robber pray, 
\ And gives him Paradise “ to-day.” 


Soon darkness veiled the noonday sun, 
And darkness filled the Saviour’s mind. 
The throng was awestruck, but alone 
In starless gloom his spirit pined. 
No ray of light fell from above, 
And yet the Father He would love. 





Long hours have passed. He cries to God: 

“Why hast thou me forsaken now ?”’ 
The Father hears, removes the rod, 

With answering love and radiant brow. 
He knows the victory is won, 

And shouts aloud: “ My work is done.” 





We have omitted several stanzas, but have endeavored to show the 
spirit of the description. 
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A Spirit. 
Where is the Evil One? 
Another. 
No spirit knows; 
For suddenly he vanished out of sight. 
Another. 
It would be well if he should ne’er return 
For then, at last, we might be truly free. 
Another. 
But that fair freedom would not long endure 
For each would plot at once to take his place. 
And this the only question then would be— 
Who shall succeed in being crowned as Prince ? 
Another. 
And every spirit would at once perceive 
That I, and only I, am fit to reign. 
Another. 


Thou reign? The meanest angel in the fall? 
Who would consent to that? At least not I. 
For I am no such miscreant as thou. 


The Former. 


Thou would’st oppose me? Wait awhile and see. 


A New Comer, 
Just now have I the Prince of Evil seen. 
Within a cleft of earth, remote and deep, 
I heard a dreadful groan ; and, drawing near, 
Beheld him rolling, worm-like, in the mud. 
Then up he sprang, and fiercely, madly ran, 
And dashed his head against a mighty rock, 
As if he would destroy himself at once. 

A Spirit. 

Amazed I hear; for until now no one 


Has seen the Prince despair. If this scheme failed, 


He had two others quickly planned for use, 
What, then, does this mad action signify ? 
New Comer. 


That Christ’s return to life has filled the Prince 
With rage and terror, yea with fell despair. 
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The resurrection of Christ, his repeated interviews with his dis- 
ciples, and his ascension into heaven, are next described ; and there- 
upon follows a dialogue among the fallen angels. 
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It frets him sorely ; and, with horrid cry, 

He damns the act, as folly stark and pure— 
An act which God foresaw, an‘ now will turn 
To endless victory in saving men. 


A Spirit. 
Thinks he that all mankind will be set free ? 


The New Comer. 


He knows not that; but yet he knows full well 
That men there are whom God himself has given 
Unto the Son, and whom no power or craft 

Can wrest from him. And he anticipates 
Results more fearful still from that dread act— 
The highest glory of Jehovah's name 

And his own shame. But all is not yet lost ; 
For here once more, rock-like and bold, he comes. 


Satan. 


Now God hath played on us an evil trick ; 
And therefore must each one redouble now 

His hate of God and of his foundlings—men. 
With tenfold zeal we must the faithful vex ; 
Tempt them we must, not once, nor twice, nor thrice ; 
But till they sin like David, Peter, Jude. 

If they the lot of Judas choose, then I 

For them a hotter, deeper hell will make. 
Now, comrades, it behoves us all to show 

What further fiendish hatred yet can do. 

Put anguish in the hearts of the redeemed, 
And thus constrain them God himself to curse. 
Awaken in them evil thoughts, like ours, 

That they may fear and shudder at themselves. 
Fatigue and harrass them with calls to sin ; 
Enkindle pride and selfishness and lust. 

Yet slyly act, and give them time to rest 

And fall asleep in safety, till they think 
Themselves to be both strong and brave, until 
They mock at those who fall, and scout at fear. 
Then rush on them and force them into sin, 

Or flatter well their shrewdness, make them vain, 
In order next to cast them down again. 

Suggest that life is now a heavy load 

And suicide the only way to rest. 

Divide and conquer, kindling in their souls 
The fires of wrath and fierce, unending strife ; 
Disgracing, by their life, the Christian name. 
Then are they ripe to fall away from God, 

And persecution drives them to my arms. 
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Now at it, braves! but woe to you who fail 
To do my will and win the prize—success ; 
Defeating God in multitudes of saints. 


This characteristic dialogue is followed in the poem by an account 
of the outpouring of the Spirit on the day of Pentecost, and a notice 
of the rapid spread of the gospel after that event, especially through 
the tireless and heroic labors of Paul. Soon, however, the arch-foe 
begins to rage and stir up persecution against the followers of Christ. 
But in vain. The kingdoms of this world are unable to injure the 
kingdom of the Spirit. Hence the Devil changes his tactics and be- 
friends Christians. Self-seeking is encouraged. Presbyters obtain 
the dignity of priests ; their power increases, and with the title of 
bishops they acquire wealth and authority. The new religion is 
patronized by Satan; splendid churches are built, and, ere long, 
Christianity is adopted by the State. Simplicity vanishes away as a 
matter of course, and the Roman bishop in due time places the triple 
crown on his head. This glance at the growth of the papacy is 
succeeded by a brief sketch of the persecution of dissenters in the 
dark ages, of the Reformation under Luther, Calvin, Knox and 
others, and of the efforts made by Protestants in the present century 
to give the gospel to the heathen. Meanwhile, the Adversary is not 
idle. At his suggestion Pius Ninth assembles a Council in the Vati- 
can, and declares himself infallible. Germany is then assailed by 
France in obedience to the will of the Pope; but God has prepared 
the king, Bismarck, Moltke, and the army, to hurl back the foe, and 
carry dismay into the papal ranks. Yet the people are restless un- 
der restraint, and kingdoms gave place to republics. These tend to 
communism, and license banishes order. The way is now prepared 
for the Man of Sin, predicted in the New Testament. He is intro- 
duced as Cesar Augusto, President of Rome, conversing with his 
friend, Sanctio, and professing to have been incited by a dream to 
place himself at the head of all the nations. To effect this, Sanctio, 
entering into the plot with Augusto, is sent to the Presidents of 
Spain, France, Austria, Hungary, and other lands, to pursuade them 
to attempt a coup d’etat, and make themselves dictators. Gold from 
the rich cloisters is freely used; and, in due time, Sanctio returns to 
Rome and reports his success to the President. While he is making 
this report the Presidents of Spain, France, and a great number of 
countries, arrive and seek an interview with Augusto. They are re- 
ceived with great show of cordiality and humility; the plan of 
the coup d'etat is discussed ; the independence of the several states 
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is pledged ; the command of the troops and the supreme headship is 
assigned to the President of Rome; communism is endorsed, and 
atheism applauded. 

But at this point Sanctio interposes a plea for some sort of religion, 
and suggests an image of the State—say a statue of the first Presi- 
dent—as a suitable object of worship. There is some objection to 
this, and the matter is dropped for the time. Sanctio then remarks 
that there are millions of honest Protestants and Catholics who have 
inherited the old faith with their blood. He therefore proposes to 
separate himself from Augusto in the matter of religion, and become 
pious, yea, the head of the pious—a prophet doing wonders and signs, 
with a view to leading all at last into a church where reason is 
supreme. 

The plan is carried into effect with ease; and in due time an 
image of Augusto is made the object of worship. He is proclaimed 
the Most High, the God of the world. Meanwhile, Sanctio, the false 
prophet, performs wonders of deception. Statues open their mouths, 
and speak. Yet many remain faithful to God and his Christ, even 
though persecution rages against them, and Augusto issues a decree 
that all the people shall wear his sign on their foreheads, or their 
arms, on penalty of forfeiting the protection of the State. 

During this period many of the Jews return to Palestine. Efforts 
to prevent their return prove futile; and at last Augusto leads a great 
force into Judea, and enters Jerusalem. The Jews in great numbers 
escape and conceal themselves in the country. Augusto prepares to 
enter the Temple, and seat himself on a lofty throne erected in the 
Holy of Holies. Yet he is disturbed, not only by jealousy of Sanctio, 
who is securely advancing to the highest place, but also by two faith- 
ful witnesses, who boldly testify against him, and predict his ruin. 
These witnesses are murdered by Sanctio in the presence of Augusto, 
and the latter ascends his throne in the most holy place. But soon 
after he is informed that the Jews who had fled were at last discov- 
ered. He gives orders that the army be led forth at once against 
them. But he is presently told by the general, that the troops, 
amazed and disheartened by a miraculous darkness, refuse to march. 
He declares that they shall march, though it were through a new 
chaos. But suddenly troops of holy angels appear, led by Michael, 
to bear away the Man of Sin, and the false prophet. Satan also ap- 
pears, and claims the right to bear them away to their own place, 
But Michael commands his followers to bind Satan, and cast him into 
the pit. Thither also must Augusto and Sanctio follow, to suffer in 
the lake of fire. 
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Then appears the Son of Man in glory, and the righteous dead 
are raised. He who created the atoms, knows them, and raises them 
up, summoning them together from the Hast and from the West, from 
the air and the sea. Not the smallest particle is left. Though they 
have slept thousands of years, scattered in space, he remembers them 
all, and unites them once more in a new body. The soul awakes 
from the heavenly dream, in which it saw Jesus, and rested peace- 
fully in him, and finds itself in the body; but the body glorified, and 
no longer subject to sin. 

The living saints behoid the sign of their Lord in heaven, and their 
weeping is turned into joy. They see Him coming, and shout aloud! 
Almighty power streams through them. They see the Lord of Glory, 
and their being is changed ; they are no longer corruptible ; but with 
heavenly rapture float upward to the Lord. And the Lord enters 
with his saints into the golden place, and sits in Paradise on the 
throne of judgment. The righteous are judged, every one by him- 
self. A whole life, in its smallest parts, is revealed in a moment. 

Meanwhile, encouraged by the overthrow of their enemies, the 
Israelites who had concealed themselves, venture to return to Jeru- 
salem, and find the city and the Temple in ruins. With deep anguish 
they cry unto Jehovah, and long for Messiah to come. And, lo, He 
comes, the King! surrounded by a countless multitude ; and his feet 
stand on the Mount of Olives. He stretches forth his hand over the 
city, and its waiting inhabitants break forth in shouts of welcome. 
But suddenly they fall to the ground in silence; for they have seen 
the print of the nail, and recognize Jesus. With words of love he 
now addresses them, and pronounces their sins forgiven. 

During this revelation of Christ from heaven, the wicked are filled 
with terror, and flee in every direction, blindly — though here and 
there one repents of his sins. When now the Lord departs with His 
saints, the wicked begin to rage even more fiercely than ever, mock- 
ing, blaspheming, persecuting. But Christ returns with the heavenly 
host, and the day of grace for these offenders is past. Ata word 
from His mouth, the Presidents and the people fall as one man, as 
Ananias fell at the word of Peter; the dead cover the lands, and the 
eagles are gathered together. 

The Saviour again visits Jerusalem, and calls upon the chosen peo- 
ple to go forth into the world, and lead all to Him. With infinite 
zeal they enter upon their work. Satan is bound; the goodness of 
God draws the hearts of men to himself; and the glorified, by their 
presence, say amen to the word of life. Christ appears in His glory, 
and walks here and there in His kingdom. Faith is no longer neces- 
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sary, for night has given place to day. The Israelites, busy and 
eager, go after souls, as bees after flowers; yea, far away to the dis- 
tant heathen, insatiable. The honor of Christ is now their highest 
good. Israel goeth forth and weepeth, bearing precious seed ; but re- 
turns with joy, the joy of harvest. The Temple of God is rebuilt, 
after the plan of Ezekiel. Troops of the heathen go up to Jerusalem, 
praising God. Booths cover all the hills around, and the blessed 
fields of Canaan are flooded with people — all Paradise in a figure. 
Sacrifices are offered in memory ot sins destroyed; the dying of the 
Lamb must never be forgotten. 

The fields are a garden; the very mountains are fruitful. One 
_ can sleep in the forest with lions. The tiger is tame as an ox. Man 
lives, as of old, many centuries. Ifa child grows up, without conse- 
crating himself, heart and soul to the Lord, he dies a child, a hun- 
dred years old, accursed. The golden years of the millennium glide 
away as moments. 

But during this halcyon period there are many, it seems, accord- 
ing to the Song of God, who are secretly opposed to religion and 
envious of the Jews. Their discontent increases as the years pass by, 
and they often murmur in bitterness of heart at their want of power. 
When, therefore, at the end of the millennium, Satan is released from 
his prison, and permitted to revisit the earth, he finds persons 
enough who are ready to follow his suggestions. A great host is 
assembled in Russia by Alexis, and led southward as far as Jericho, 
with the purpose of going up from that place and seizing the Holy 
City. The plan seems feasable, for none of the people in the land are 
armed. But when the day of battle came, and the invading host was 
put in motion, the light of the sun was instantly quenched, the stars 
refused to shine, lightning from heaven smote Alexis, and the terri- 
fied army was scattered and destroyed. According to the poem be- 
fore us, the overthrow of this great army—of Gog and Magog—is 
succeeded by the judgment as described in the twenty-fifth of Matthew. 
The angels fly swiftly in every direction, and bring the inhabitants 
of the earth to the judgment-seat of the King, which is in Canaan, 
piacing the good on the right hand, and the evil on the left. 

After this judgment, the Lord removes his throne into the world 
of space, beyond the atmosphere of this earth. Meanwhile, on earth 
there is heard in the darkness a sound indiscribable which awakens all 
the dead yet in the graves, mingled with the dust of the earth. A 
mighty host, guided by the angels, ascends to the judgment-throne of 
the Highest. All that ever lived, and had not been raised before, 
now rise. The Holy Judge first turns to all who, saved by love 
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to the Deliverer of the lost, died in the millennial reign. Their 
names are in the Book of Life. Then he looks on the heathen who 
longed darkly after salvation for the heart, and often asked heaven 
and earth: “Who made you thus?” who waited in deep sadness, but 
vainly, for an answer, while a knowledge of sin ever remained, and 
tears ever followed the new attempt to be changed. These were a 
riddle to themselves, and to thousands of heartless men who rejoiced 
in evil. Jesus now calls them to the company of the blessed, saying: 
“Behold me, for whom you longed!” Then he looks with love upon 
an innumerable company of children, who had died as the offspring 
of Adam, and because of his sin which is theirs. Yet to them also 
belongs the Atonement. Jesus died also for them. Now the Judge 
turns to the millions whose names were wanting in the Book of Life. 
These he judges each one by himself; every one according to his 
deeds. Every thought now weighs as an act of the inner life. No 
word is forgotten. Everything is plain to all, as it is to the Holy 
Judge, and as it would be if written in a book. The righteousness of 
God is manifest; for no grain of woe more than is necessary is 
weighed out to the sinner. No one of all the lost is punished as 
another: to every one his own lot; and yet there are classes. Those 
who rejected Christ in the millennium are doomed to the severest 
punishment. Next the foolish virgins, or hypocrites. Then all 
those who are called Christians but live after the flesh. And, lastly, 
the heathen who never heard of Christ on earth. 

Then at a sign from the Judge the burning moon falls upon the 
earth, breaking itself in pieces and covering the earth with flames 
and ruins. The earth is dashed in pieces likewise; but one of the 
pieces flies off into space. Soon everything which belongs to the sun 
rushes together. Planets, moon, comets, fall into the sun, and a fiery 
chaos flames in the night. And now hasten from afar the suns al- 
ready extinguished, and in the middle of the universe all things con- 
tend together. 

Then from all these ruined worlds springs a single sphere in 
the hand of God, filling all space, but hollow. This sphere is the 
home of all creatures that have life. And in this world everything 
isalive. The mountains, coral-like, are living and growing. The globe 
has pores and fibres, and grows like a sponge. Yea, the new earth is 
so made thai it will increase by a perpetual growth; and the beings who 
dwell thereon will enlarge with their house. Then follows a descrip- 
tion of the mountains and vales, the forests and streams, the trees and 
flowers, the plants and animals of this marvellous world. The animals 
are represented as rational, and endowed with the gift of speech. 
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The poet repeats his view that the light of reason was taken from them 
at the fall, and they were made not accountable, to save them from 
the peril of temptation by man. But now that light is restored. 
The souls of animals are said to be immortal. ‘ Whatever loves and 
thinks is not destroyed.” But the glorified animals do not propagate 
their kind; in this respect they have the nature of angels. 

The Song also represents the land of Canaan as having escaped 
destruction, by the ministry of legions of angels. ‘ When the planets 
dashed against the earth, a part was broken off, on which was the 
Holy Land.” Thus Jerusalem was destined to exist, though the blow 
appeared to threaten its utter ruin. This piece of earth floated in 
space when all the worlds rushed together, and what was scarcely 
possible took place to show how much God can achieve. In the terri- 
ble rain of worlds no one touched that piece of earth; but when all 
were united in one mass that fragment approached the mass, and was 
embodied in the new earth. On that fragment the children of Israel 
were preserved alive by their unfailing trust in God, and during this 
tremendous convulsion of nature, and trial of faith, Christ took from 
them the last trace of inherited evil, of ‘‘ the old man,” so that only 
the new nature remained. Grace destroyed the law of sin in the mem- 
bers. The chosen people did not rise from the dead, nor were they 
changed so as to have glorified bodies. Hence they marry and multi- 
ply, and fill the ever-growing earth. The Holy Land retains its form, 
its mountains, rivers, lakes, its cities, temple, and sacred associations. 

The last section of the poem is so curious that we will attempt to 
reproduce a part of it in measure. 


With fury once Saul sought for David's life, 
But God’s own Spirit came with heavenly power 
Upon the murd’rer, who forgot to use 

The fatal steel, and prophesied instead. 
Another time his heart was melted down, 

And he in tears did charge himself with wrong. 
So now God’s Spirit seeks the world of death, 
And Satan feels a wondrous change within. 
His scorn and hate give place to sense of guilt, 
His eye perceives the righteousness of God, 

A longing to confess, his spirit moves. 

Then open, suddenly, his prison doors, 

And Satan hastens out, to see all hell, 

Now free as he, to God in sorrow go. 


All living beings had together come 
Within a valley, beautiful and large; . 
A valley in whose centre stands the throne 
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Of Christ, where sits the King, the Lord's 
Anointed, crowned and glorified, and high. 
Around him bow the beasts, and kneel both men 
And angels, while the leaves and branches of 

The trees are seen to move, as though a storm 
Had seized and bent themdown. All creatures there 
Do cast themselves, in grateful homage, low 

At Jesus’ feet. One side alone is left, 

A space unfilled, and large enough, it seems, 

For millions, though but small compared with that 
Possessed by happy creatures, filled with light. 
Christ’s word in this by angels was obeyed. 





And now the saved in deepest wonder gaze, , 
As hell files in and crowds the vacant space, 

And each one kneels before the Son of Man. 

First Satan casts himself upon the ground— 

“To thee be praise,” he cries, “ thou hast prevailed. 
To me, the first of sinners, shame belongs ; 

For I, a nothing, dared defy the Lord, 

An atom, claimed to be and rule as God. 

Me thou hast judged, and therein rightly done; 
And all my fellows now have come with me ‘ , 
To own their guilt and worship thee, our Judge.” 
““Amen! amen! amen!”’ the host of hell 

Responds with sound of myriad voices, deep, 
Repentant, solemn, true—then all is still. 

A fearful moment! for anew all hearts 

Should freely make their choice of good or ill. 

The Spirit, therefore, leaves the sons of hell 

To act alone, each one without constraint. 

Then instantly doth vanish every trace 

Of tenderness, repentance, grief, or truth ; 

And nought remains but shame, despair, and wrath, 
That freely they have thus laid bare their guilt, 
And brought disgrace upon their heads, in sight 

Of God and man. Themselves they hate and hate 
The place in which they are—the beings too 

That fill the place, and most of all the Lord 
Himself upon the throne. Then Satan flees 

Whith horrid haste, as if his life to save ; 

The others follow him ; not one remains 

Of those who came from hell. They hasten down 
Into the sea of fire from which they came, 

And in a lonely cell the Devil hides. 

Thus all do freely leave the heavenly world, 

And freely seek the flames, without constraint. 

Now silence reigns in hell, for deep chagrin 
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Has robbed them all of power to rage. 

And yet ere long their fury glows again 

With fiercer flames against each other there, 

While Satan wonders at his dumb despair. 

That he should fear and charge himself with blame 
Now tortures him, and running swift he strikes 
His head against the rocks. His words in heaven 
Are now his hottest hell ; yet is he glad 

That solid cliffs divide him from the eyes 

And tongues whose holy scorn he could not hear. 


It ought to be mentioned that this singular chapter is preceded by 
one in the Song of God, describing very sweetly a celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper by Christ himself, with all the redeemed, in a valley 
of the new earth, and that the poem ends with a brief but noble 
account of heavenly worship. 

We have given so much space to a representation of what the 
poem is in a doctrinal respect, that little is left for comment on its 
teaching. With Kébner’s view of the Trinity, the creation of the 
universe, the fall of man, the incarnation of the Logos, the Atonement, 
the way of life through Christ, and the final state of glorified men 
or of the lost, we have no fault to find. The vital truths of Chris- 
tianity are, it seems to us, correctly set forth in the Song of God. 
But if we are not in error the excellent author has misapprehended 
the bearing of God’s Word on certain points lying somewhat remote 
from these central truths ; and this misapprehension has its origin in 
a desire to interpret all the prophecies literally; more literally, we 
think, than he does some part of Biblical history. For instance, he 
supposes that the first person plural is used in Gen. i. 26, with refer- 
ence to God and the angels, the latter building the body of man, and 
the former breathing into it the breath of life: while a literal inter- 
pretation would rather assume a plurality in the Godhead. As a 
second instance, we cite his account of the development of the worlds 
from an original globe of mist, set revolving by the power of God, 
and forming the worlds in immense periods of time by the agency, in 
great part at least, of forces in nature—for this view is not the one 
suggested by the literal sense of Genesis. This want of consistency 
in the application of his principle is not, however, very striking or 
important. 

His doctrine of angels is not unlike that of many German theo- 
logians, who suppose that these exalted beings have bodies etherial 
and immortal, but similar in form to those of man. Kdobner appeals 
to Acts i. 10 in support of his view: “ Behold two men stood by 
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them in white clothing ;” and to other passages, in the Old Testa- 
ment as well as in the New. To justify his representation of the 
Logos as having taken the angelic nature and form, prior to his be- 
coming man, he refers to those passages of the Old Testament which 
speak of “ the angel of Jehovah” as appearing to men. In proof of 
the assumption that the lower animals had reason and speech before 
the fall, he alleges the use of the same words to denote their inner 
being as are applied to men, e. g., YD and m9, also the words of the 
serpent to Eve, and finally the descriptions of the reign of the Mes- 
siah, when the wolf and the lion shall eat grass like the ox, and all 
beings shall dwell together in friendship; together with the remark- 
able passage about the creation, groaning and travailing, in the eighth 
chapter of Romans. This last passage Kébner looks upon as a con- 
clusive proof-text in favor of his theory. But it may be questioned 
whether poetry is to be interpreted as prose; and it may be doubted 
whether the lower animals give any sign of degradation. They are 
not idiots, malformed, imperfect beings, for idiots have not their won- 
derful powers of instinct. Besides, it appears to us singular that 
one who accepts the doctrine of Geology as fully as Kébner does, 
should overlook the bearing of fossil remains on this point. Still 
further, the permission which God gave man to make use of animal 
food, and the explanation which Paul offers of the law forbidding the 
ox to be muzzled while treading out the corn, seem to be incompati- 
ble with the rationality of animals in their normal state. In sup- 
port of his belief that the Jews will never cease to exist and multiply 
according to the laws of the present life, he appeals to Genesis xiii. 
16; Isaiah xxvii. 6; Ixvi. 22; Ezekiel xxxvii. 24, 25: “ AndI will 
make thy seed as the dust of the earth; so that if a man can number 
the dust of the earth, then may thy seed be numbered.” “In comirg 
days shall Jacob take root ; Israel shall bud and blossom, and they 
shall fill the face of the earth with fruit.” ‘For as the new heavens 
and the new earth which I am making are standing before me saith 
Jehovah, so shall stand your seed and your name.” ‘“ And my ser- 
vant David shall be king over them; and there shall be one shepherd 
to them all; and in my judgments shall they walk ; and my statutes 
shal] they keep and shall do them. And they shall dwell upon the 
land which I gave to my servant, to Jacob, in which their fathers 
dwelt; and they shall dwell upon it, they and their sons and the sons 
of their sons forever; and David my servant shall be their prince 
forever.” We cannot regard the language of the prophets, or the 
promise of God to Abraham, as teaching the doctrine advanced by 
the poet in his “Song of God;” and it seems to us very singular 
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that a genuine poet should so completely overlook the figurative use 
of language. We regard the natural seed of Abraham as typical of 
his spiritual seed, and the promise as having principal respect to the 
latter. K6bner’s account of the Supper in glory is naturally founded 
on the words of Christ: “ Verily I say unto you, I shall not drink 
hereafter of the fruit of the vine, till that day when I drink it new 
in the kingdom of God;” while his account of the appearance of 
Satan and the hosts of hell on a great occasion in heaven, confessing 
their guilt and praising the Lord, is founded on the words: “ That 
in him every knee shall bow, of those in heaven, and those on earth, 
and those under the earth” (Phil. ii. 10, 11); but we do not suppose 
that he has interpreted either passage correctly. The marriage 
supper of the Lamb in heaven may be a stately and blessed feast, 
occurring but once in eternity; but we do not think this accords 
with the general tone of Scripture when speaking of future good ; 
the submission of all to Christ may consist in a temporary state and 
act produced by miraculous agency; but we do not think this agrees 
with the obvious sense of the Scriptures. 

Yet the “Song of God” is a poem of no little merit, and we re- 
peat our confession of inability to give any proper idea of its literary 
excellence by the rude and monotonous lines of a rapid translation. 
But we could not attempt a reproduction of the varied measures of 
the original, and must, therefore, either make use of prose, or of 
common blank verse, in translating. The latter seemed to us slightly 
preferable; hence the character of some parts of this paper. 


AtvaH Hovey. 
Newton CENTRE, Mass. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Plato’s Best Thoughts. Compiled from Prorrssor Jowett’s Transla- 
tion of the Dialogues of Plato, by Rev. C. H. A. Bunxtey, A. M., 
Professor in Faith Training College, Boston, Massachusetts. New 
York: Scribner, Armstrong and Company. 1876. Pp. 475. 


It is difficult to make a satisfactory compilation from any author; 
and most of all, from Plato. In some of his dialogues he aims, with 
more or less faithfulness, to report the thoughts of Socrates; in others, 
he represents the seeker after truth, and what he puts forth may be re- 
garded as propositions for discussion, rather than for belief; in yet 
others he gives his real opinions. It is not always easy to determine to 
which of these classes a dialogue belongs. It must be studied as a whole 
before it can be thoroughly understood. If, therefore, we would get 
Plato’s “‘ Best Thoughts,” the thoughts which he deliberately utters as 

‘his own, and to which he gives the sanction of his judgment, it will 
be necessary to go to his connected works. We can never be sure that 
any detached paragraph expresses his real opinion. But while this is 
true, a judicious compilation from his writings may, nevertheless, be con- 
venient, interesting and valuable. In the book before us, Mr. Bulkley 
seems to have done his work well. Under heads, alphabetically ar- 
ranged, he has grouped many striking sayings and discussions. Indeed, 
the arrangement includes almost all the subjects on which an opinion is 
expressed in any of the dialogues. With its aid the student of Plato 
may find any passage that may have struck him; and to any one it will 
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be a valuable help in ascertaining what Plato taught. It is a good book 
to keep on the study table, to give agreeable and useful employment to 
odd fragments of time. 


The Books of Samuel. By Rev. Dr. Cur. Fr. Davin ErpMANN. 
Translated, Enlarged and Edited by Rev. C. H. Toy, D.D., LL.D., 
and Rev. Joun A. Broapus, D. D., LL.D., Professors in the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Greenville, S.C. New York: Scribner, Arm- 
strong and Company. Octavo, pp. 916. 


Samuel, really but one book (as of old it actually stood in outward 
form) of lively interest in itself, and prime importance on account of its 
immediate contents, although covering in its narrative little more than 
a century—is invested with special consequence and proportionate at- 
traction from its relative position and obvious spiritual significance. It 
opens a new theatre of divine operations among Israel; indeed, a new 
method of proceedure iooms up. Kingship is the novel feature pre- 
sented; while prophecy, its guard and check, now develops into a system 
and extends into schools. God is here revealed as Jehovah Sabaoth, as 
now also first occurs the term Messiah. Priest being attended by 
prophet and king, the complement of sacred offices is secured. Then, 
too, in Samuel, lie the seed-plot, the occasion and moulding circum- 
stances of David's Psalms—those songs of humanity breathing toward 
God; those anthems in which the ages answer to each other; those 
meeds, in their turn, to the praise of Messiah. 

Dr. Erdmann, professor at Breslau, makes, in some sense, a début by 
the placing of this Commentary before the American people. His 
position as general superintendent marks the respect accorded him at 
home. However little known among us, Dr. Schaff rightly judges that 
his workmanship will be his real introduction. Professor Green, the 
Hebrew Grammarian, who has translated a companion volume, and is 
surely a competent judge, has expressed to us the opinion that in the 
main Dr. Erdmann has wrought well, and that his positions as critic 
and expositor are generally judicious. 

Prof. Toy in translating has the German well at command. Where 
there is possibility of doubt the original is wisely reproduced if on a 
matter of sufficient consequence as at page 55. Again, if it require 
it, the editor seems able to patch his author's German, though, of course, 
not without locating and describing the new piece he has put on. As 
to the basis of the entire work, Dr. Schaff’s testimony seems well sus- 
tained: “ Dr. Toy has paid careful and minute attention to the Hebrew 
text.” Though not always formally credited, the “textual and gram- 
matical ’’ notes are, we may say, the editor’s throughout, and are quite 
full, givmg point to the endorsement of this series as an “exegetical 
thesaurus.” Some of these notes are of singular ability, indicating 
broad research and scrupulous care, well digested Rabbinical lore, and 
knowledge of Semetic dialects. Nor is critical guidance alone thus 
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furnished, as the “historical and theological” editing adequately 
shows. 

Dr. Broadus has rare qualifications for his allotted work. His cullings 
are choice, sometimes of marked excellence. For himself, occasionally, 
he is sharply pointed and unsparing of the times; as when, on 
1 Samuel i. 5, his “ homily’ squarely confronis a delicate question 
of the highest social morality. Now and then he settles a subtile 
point in ethics, or outlines a telling Sunday-school address, or shows 
his wide and sympathetic knowledge of human nature. 

Bringing to their task ripe erudition, nice discrimination, and withal, 
that fusing of piety which moulds and irradiates all other abilities and 
services, rather than presents itself as an independent quality, these 
scholars on either side of the Atlantic may be felicitated upon their suc- 
cessful performance; while praise ascends to the God of providence who 
thus furnishes the elucidation of his own word. 


The Holy Bible According to the Authorized Version, with an Explana- 
tory and Critical Commentary and a Revision of the Translation. 
By Bishops and other Clergy of the Anglican Church. Edited by 
F. 0. Coox, M. A., Canon of Exeter, etc. Vol. VI. Ezekiel, Daniel, 
and the Minor Prophets. New York: Scribner, Armstrong and 
Company. Octavo. Pp. 750. 


This volume treats of some of the most difficult portions of the Scrip- 
ture, presenting the fruits of modern scholarship in a believing spirit, 
and is on the whole the best of the series of which it forms a part. Each 
book is preceded by an introduction giving a brief account of the author, 
his times, characteristics, etc., with an occasional excursus on difficult 
questions. The writers are: On Ezekiel, G. Currey, D. D., Master of the 
Charterhouse; Daniel, the late H. J. Rose, B. D., Archdeacon of Bed- 
ford, and J. M. Fuller, M. A., Vicar of Bexley; Hosea and Jonah, E. 
Huxtable, M. A., Prebendary of Wells ; Joel and Obadiah, F. Meyrick, 
M. A., Prebendary of Lincoln; Amos, Nahum and Zephaniah, R. 
Gandell, M. A., Laudian Professor of Arabic at Oxford; Micah, the late 
Samuel Clarke, M. A., Rector of Eaton Bishop; Habakkuk, Canon Cook, 
Haggai, Zechariah and Malachi, W. Drake, M. A., Hon. Canon of 
Worcester. 


The Psalter a Witness to the Divine Origin of the Bible. By Tauzor 
W. CuamsBers, D. D., one of the Pastors of the Collegiate Dutch 
Church, New York. A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 


This book comprises the “ Vedder Lectures” delivered in 1876 before 
the Theological Seminary and Rutgers College at New Brunswick, N. J. 
Dr. Chambers, in these five lectures, has given results of recent special 
studies in a comprehensive and attractive form. The nature of the 
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Psalter, its doctrine of God, of man, of the Messiah, and the ethics of 
the Psalms are successfully treated. The arguments are well sustained, 
richly illustrated, and adapted to interest the devotional reader, while 
furnishing food for thought to the thorough student who may wish to 
pause for the investigation of some point calling for prolonged attention. 
A full index adds to the value of the work. While it does not profess 
a position by the side of more elaborate, exhaustive works, it fulfills its 
object in presenting clearly to the reader the testimony which the title 
imports. 


' Restriction of the Lord's Supper. What it is not, and what itis. By 
Rev. Henry F. Cotsy. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society. Pages 51. 


The question, “‘Ought we to acknowledge that evangelical Pedobap- 
tists are qualified to participate in the Lord’s Supper?” is discussed 
in this little volume with the candor and clearness which all 
that know the author would expect from him. The meaning of the 
question is stated, and it is shown that such an acknowledgment must 
be based ‘“‘ upon one of three grounds — either, because baptism is not a 
pre-requisite to the Lord’s Supper; or, because the church, setting the 
Table, should leave entirely to the participant's own conscience the ques- 
tion whether he has been really baptized ; or because we ought to rec- 
ognize sprinkling or pouring as baptism.” And the conclusion reached 
is that “ If we ought, as some affirm, to acknowledge that Pedobaptists 
are fully qualified to partake of the Lord’s Supper, and if neither their 
principles (in almost every case) nor ours will allow us to do it on the 
ground that baptism is not a pre-requisite, or on the ground that their 
sincerity may be accepted in lieu of actual obedience, there ts only one 
ground left. If we ought to welcome them to the Table, it must be 
because we ought to vecognize their sprinkling or pouring as baptism.” 

Throughout his discussion, the author carefully avoids the word Com- 
munion, and uses the phrase, “The Lord’s Supper,” or “ The Supper,” 
as the designation of the Ordinance. Mr. Colby doubtless has his reasons 
for this course ; but it seems to us that there is no authority from Scrip- 
ture, antiquity, fitness or convenience, for giving the name Lord’s Supper 
to the Communion. 


Bible Lands : Their Modern Customs and Manners Illustrative of Scrip- 
ture. By Rev. Henry G. Van Lennep, D. D. With maps and 
wood-cuts. New York: Harper and Brothers. Octavo, 832 pages. 


If missions to Syria had produced no other fruit than the contributions 
to sacred learning furnished by the missionaries, the churches would 
have been amply repaid for all the money expended The invaluable 
volumes of Dr. Thomson are among the best of commentaries on the 
Scripture, bringing before us, as they do, so vividly and accurately the 
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men, the customs, the scenery, the ideas and forms of speech of the 
Holy Land. Dr. Van Lennep has given us a worthy companion to these 
volumes, as valuable, and in some respects, superior. Its plan and exe- 
cution are excellent, and we heartily commend it to those to whom the 
Bible is a living book. 


The Resurrection of the Body. Does the Bible teach it? By E. NisBet, 
D. D. Introduction by G. W. Samson, D. D., formerly President 
of Columbian University, D. C. New York: The Author's Pub- 
lishing Company. Duodecimo. Pp. 124. 


The design of this book is to show that ddoracts in the New Testa- 
ment does not mean the rising of the body, and its re-inhabiting by the 
soul, but is equivalent to the future life, and that the soul enters into 
possession of its future body immediately at death. The book is free 
from the offensive spirit and style of argument which sometimes mark 
those who oppose the ordinarily received view, but to most Christians 
there will be Scripture difficulties yet unremoved in the way of accept- 
ing the conclusions of the author. 


The Development of Baptist Principlesin Rhode Island. By Rev. 0. E. 
Barrows. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society, 
No. 1420 Chestnut Street. Duodecimo: 104 pp. (paper covers). 


The value of this little work is out of all proportion to its size and 
modest dress. Its origin was this: At the ‘“ Semi-Centennial”’ of the 
Rhode Island Baptist State Convention, May 12, 1875, the author, who 
is pastor of the ancient church — First Newport — founded by John 
Clark, delivered by appointment a discourse on the “ Development of 
Baptist Principles in Rhode Island,” which was published in the Pro- 
ceedings of that Anniversary. The Board of the Publication Society 
adopted it as one of their “Small Arms;” and it now appears with the 
Society’s imprint, revised and slightly enlarged. The importance of the 
subject is evident from the fact that in Rhode Island 


Baptists for the first time in the history of the world were permitted to have a controlling 
influence in the framing of a civil government, and here their earliest churches in this New 
World were formed. Here, then, we have the practical outcome of their doctrines in regard 
both to the state and the church. Here their principles appear in absolutely new conditions 
are brought to the test of actual experiment. With the settlement of this state begins very 
naturally a new chapter in our ecclesiastical history. (Pages 5, 6.) 


The author first makes a brief statement of Baptist principles as per- 
taining, “first, to the individual . ... ; secondly, to the formation of 
Christian churches; thirdly, to the mutual relation of churches; and, 
fourthly, to the relation which churches sustain to civil society and the 
world.” Of course the personal character of Christianity, the spirituality 
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of the church, the supreme ‘“‘ Headship of Christ,” the nature and order 
of the ‘“‘ordinances’’ are emphasized. The isolation of individual 
churches is denied; and the separation, yet mutual service, of church 
and state affirmed. 

The author then proceeds to the story of the founding of the colony of 
Rhode Island, and shows how Baptist principles gave form and character 
to its government. In this connection he discusses the idea and limita- 
tions of liberty. He shows that, according to the views of the founders 
of Rhode Island, “ soul-liberty '’ does not involve an uncertain doctrinal 
position, an unwillingness to make a creed-statement, or the fellowship- 
ing of “ disorderly walkers.” 

With a free church in a free state, religious uniformity was, of course, 
out of the question. The history which Mr. Barrows gives of the phases 
of church life and of belief which showed themselves in Rhode Island, is 
very interesting. Roger Williams, who for a short time was a Baptist, 
soon became a “‘seeker;”’ that is, holding to the necessity of an 
unbroken succession in the ministry from the apostles, and not finding 
the succession, he concluded that all existing churches, ministries 
and ordinances were “invalid” though the Baptists were nearer right 
than others, and awaited a new revelation and new apostles to re- 
build the true church. ° 

In striking contrast wit Williams—brave, pious, magnanimous, but 
erratic and crotchety-~-shines the steady star of early Rhode Island his- 
tory, John Clark, whose renown will grow with every succeeding year. 
Mr. Barrows simply gives us the facts concerning these two men, which 
concern his theme. He does this with the impartiality of a witness, and 
institutes no formal comparisons. It is only when we have read and 
weighed the record that we see their true relative positions. Roger 
Williams is the knight-errant, valiant for his belief, formidable in con- 
troversy, forgiving to his enemies, a champion of the old Baptist princi- 
ple of religious liberty, and once, for a small segment of his eccentric 
orbit, carried within the pale of a Baptist church. John Clark—states- 
man and divine—had a constructive and well-balanced mind. He came 
into our fold to stay. His great good-sense, wisdom and piety made him 
a safe leader, a sound thinker, a wise master-builder; and enabled him 
to do a work which well entitles him to be called Father of American 
Baptists. No less attached to the principle of religious liberty than 
Williams, his doctrinal and ecclesiastical position was that now held 
by regular Baptists. 

Next follows an account of the genesis and character of the Warren 
Association. It is this part of Mr. Barrows’ little work which will do 
the greatest practical service to the cause of truth. An impression seems 
to have prevailed in Rhode Island and elsewhere, that the Warren Asso- 
ciation was never a very “strict’’ Baptist body ; that it cherished wide 
and loose ideas of church independence and individual license. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. Mr. Barrows shows by incontestible 
evidence that the men who founded the Warren Association claimed the 
right for the Association, to judge of the soundness and purity of churches 
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and of ministers, and to disfellowship either if necessary ; and that both 
the Philadelphia and Warren Associations desired a further and wider 
“organic union” of American Baptists, more close than has ever yet 
existed. Beyond question brethren who magnify ‘“independence”’ 
so as to destroy “interdependence,” and who claim that liberty 
implies the right to believe and do almost anything one pleases without 
forfeiting a standing in our denomination are wrong in claiming to be 
following in the footsteps of the fathers. Every page of history 
negatives the claim. 

We recommend this little work to the careful study of every pastor 
and reading layman in our churches. It cannot fail to be of essential 
service in regard to the questions of the day. It is full of the “seeds 
of things;”’ and is written in a terse, clear and manly style. 


Lectures on Baptist History. By Witutam R. WituiAms. Philadel- 
phia: American Baptist Publication Society. Duodecimo, pp. 360. 


In place of any comments of our own on this admirable volume, we 
give the following notice which has been kindly furnished us by an 
eminent clergyman of another denomination. 

It is characteristic of the author of this book, who is modest to a fault, 
that there is nothing on the title page, or anywhere else, to identify him 
with the Dr. Williams, of New York, whose works on “Religious Pro- 
gress,” the ‘‘ Lord’s Prayer,” etc., have found in former days a large circle 
of profited and admiring readers. Neither is there any account of the gen- 
esis of the book ; but it is launched out into the mare magnum of print, 
to depend entirely on its own merits; and, indeed, judged by them, 
it has no shipwreck to fear. We happen to know, however, that the 
Lectures contained in this handsome volume were delivered before most 
intelligent audiences in New York, during the last winter, and that 
their publication was called for by the eager importunity of those who 
heard them. We promise the readers a rich treat in their perusal. It 
seems to us that they improve in quality as they proceed, and the last 
are the best. There are few men in the country more competent than 
Dr. Williams to deal with the subjects which he has handled in these 
pages; and the gentleness of his heart, the amiability of his disposition, 
and catholicity of his nature come out on almost every page. A Baptist 
by conviction, he is yet the brother of all who love the Lord Jesus Christ ; 
and as we listened to the eloquent lecture on John Bunyan, we could 
not help feeling that the critic was himself in fullest sympathy with the 
open-heartedness of the great “‘ dreamer.” 

What a pity we have not more such books from such a man. If Dr. 
Williams only knew the joy which his brethren have in receiving such 
stimulus from him as this book furnishes, he would more frequently 


make us his debtors. Weare thankful for this; but, like Oliver, we ask 
for ‘‘ more.”’ W. M. T. 
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THE BAPTIST QUARTERLY. 


CYPRIAN. 


a are several things that make the life of Cyprian worthy 

of special study. He was a man of honorable and dignified 
character ; he lived at a time of great interest in the history of the 
church; his influence was great; and contemporaneous writings, 
especially his own letters and tracts enable us, in spite of the mists 
of fifteen centuries, to get a distinct if not a complete view of him 
and his age. Pontius, the Carthagenian Deacon, who has left us a 
sketch of his life and passion, might have told us something of his 
parentage, early training, and worldly occupation, if such things had 
not seemed to him wholly unworthy to be told. Previously to his 
becoming a Christian it is suggested that he may have had pursuits, 
and liberal arts may have imbued his mind while engaged in them, 
but these things are passed over because they had nothing to do 
“with anything but his secular advantage.” We are, therefore, left 
to gather, as best we may, that he descended from a wealthy family, 
that he inherited large estates, that he was a close student, a rhetori- 
cian, and it may be an advocate. From one of his letters' he appears 
not to have been a stranger to worldly ambition. He speaks as one 
who had strongly conceived of them, of the charms of the fasces and 
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of civic honors, and of the meanness and shame of being “a mere 
private and inglorious citizen.” There is no indication that he ever 
filled any civil station, but his wealth and culture placed him in the 
front rank of social life. He was the equal and companion of the 
provincial nobles, and might have been the friend and adviser of the 
Roman proconsuls. His fortune and position made him universally 
known, his character made him universally respected. He was pro- 
bably a native of Carthage, and lived on his patrimonial estates in 
the immediate neighborhood of the city. 

At the time of his conversion (246) he ‘had already reached the 
meridian of life. There was wrought in him, as he tells us, such a 
change as before the event, he would not have believed possible. He 
had been “lying in darkness and gloomy night, wavering hither and 
thither, tossed about on the foam of this boastful age, knowing noth- 
ing of real life, remote from truth and light.”' In such a state he 
could not understand how he could suddenly be divested of that 
natural corruption which had hardened with hardening age, or of 
those acquired feelings and habits, which had become inveterate by 
long use. But when he arose from the “laver of saving water” he 
found that while he still retained his bodily structure, his heart and 
soul were changed. His heathen life had not been stained with any 
flagrant sins; but in his changed purposes and aspirations he was 
really anew man. He even took to himself a new name. As the 
Presbyter Caecilius had been useful in bringing him to the divine 
light, he who had before been Thascius Cyprianus, now became 
Thascius Caecilius Cyprianus, or as he preferred to call himself sim- 
ply Caecilius. Philip, the Arabian, who was half suspected of being 
a Christian, was emperor, and throughout the empire there was a 
profound religious peace. Nothing could be happier, more dignified, 
or more tranquil, than the first years of Cyprian’s Christian life. In 
the mild autumn, the season of African leisure, with the word of God 
before him, he sat in his beautiful garden training his conscience “to 
the apprehension of the divine precepts.” Or if he wished a more 
secure retreat, he had but to retire to a thicket hardby, where nature 
had made for him “a porch of vines, and a leafy shelter.”* In his 
solitary musings he gathered strength for action or sacrifice. Keenly 
alive to the wants of his fellow-men, and influenced too by the con- 
scious weakness which has so often made men fear to own, lest they 
should be ensnared by wealth, he sold whole estates, and put the 
price in the church coffers, or himself distributed it to the poor. In 
this way, says his admiring biographer, “with premature swiftness 
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of piety, he began to be perfect before he had learned the way to 
be perfect.” 

The ardor and maturity of his piety, not less than his wealth and 
and high position marked him out for church preferment. The rule 
against the promotion of novices, usually strictly enforced, in his case 
was put aside, and not long after his baptism, he was chosen pres- 
byter. The next year the See of Carthage becoming vacant, the 
people by a spontaneous and almost unanimous movement elected him 
bishop. He shrank from the responsibility of the position; but it 
was with him as with the Roman Cato, the more he fled from honor 
the more it followed him, The excited multitude gathered about his 
house, besieged his doors, and by loving violence forced him to accept 
the position to which they had called him. Pontius suggests that 
the apostolic experience of being let down through a window, might 
also have happened to him, if he had only been equal to the apostle 
in the honor of ordination. 

It was in 248 that Cyprian was made bishop. Next to Rome, 
Carthage is the best known name in Roman history. She was long 
the rival, the natural and implacable enemy of the seven-hilled city. 
Roman ambition was circumscribed, and Roman energies had no ade- 
quate room to expand so long as Carthage commanded the Mediter- 
ranean. Her position on the sea, her seven hundred thousand citizens, 
her three hundred subject cities, her mighty arsenals, her fleet, which 
she could rapidly and indefinitely increase, were a peryetual menace. 
Hence the wisest Romans felt that Rome and Carthage could not 
exist together on the earth. If this were the place for it, I might 
easily show that the earlier commercial and military had its counter- 
part in the later religious rivalry, and that in the latter case as truly 
as in the former, the destruction of Carthage was necessary to the 
full development of the pretensions of Rome. The year 146 B. C., 
was memorable for the destruction of two of the finest cities in the 
world, Corinth “the eye of Greece” and Carthage. Just one hun- 
dred years afterward, in the year 46 B. C., Julius Cesar decreed the 
rebuilding of these cities. The work which Brutus and his fellow- 
conspirators cut short, was afterwards completed by Augustus, and 
in the days of Cyprian Carthage was again second to Rome. Chris- 
tians in and around the city were numbered by thousands. These, 
according to the custom of those days, were gathered into one church, 
having one head, but meeting in different places as circumstances 
suggested. Besides, there were churches in every considerable town. 
As many as seventy bishops from one province might be assembled 
in council. All these bishops looked to Carthage as their metro- 
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polis, and to the bishop of Carthage as their primate, having authority 
undefined indeed, but rather more than less on that account. The 
position, therefore, to which Cyprian was called was one of great 
importance, hardly second in dignity and responsibility to that of the 
civil governor. 

He had scarcely been a year in the episcopal office when Philip 
was killed, and Decius became emperor. The new emperor could 
trace his family back for six hundred years, and inherited not only 
the stern courage, but also the national feelings of his ancestors. He 
was an admirer and exemplar of ancient Roman virtue. Keenly feel- 
ing he saw but one remedy for the existing evils, and that was a 
return to the manners and customs in the exercise of which Rome 
had grown great. Perhaps he shared the feeling of his Pagan 
countrymen that the calamities they were suffering were due to the 
anger of the gods, whose altars were neglected and whose worship was 
about to be supplanted. At all events, the ancient virtue and pros- 
perity could not be restored without a return to the old religion. 
He determined therefore on the suppression of Christianity and the 
forced restoration of heathenism. It was a difficult task, and its 
execution would involve great suffering, but the end to be obtained 
would more than justify all that was necessary to accomplish it. 
Christians were in the habit of saying that the bitterest persecutions 
of all former times were peace in comparison with that which was 
now to follow. On a given day all the citizens of the empire were 
required to make public offerings to the gods. If any failed to obey 
the decree, they were brought up for trial before the magistrates, 
and if they again refused compliance they were threatened, tortured, 
and castinto prison. In some cases the extreme penalty was inflicted. 
The edict embraced the humblest Christian, but was most rigorously 
enforced against the officers of the church, especially the bishops. If 
any fled the country before the day of offering, their property was 
confiscated, and they were forbidden to return on pain of death. All 
this was to be done not, as on former occasions, on the inspiration of 
panic fear produced by earthquake or pestilence, nor yet at the 
prompting of resentment or hate, but from a settled and what was 
thought to be a virtuous and patriotic policy. It was the war of the 
old Roman civilization against its rising rival—of Cesar against 
Christ. : 

The Christians were little prepared for the struggle. It had been 
forty years since the days of Septimius Severus, the last of the per- 
secuting emperors. The great mass of the living generation had felt 
that they might be Christians without apprehension of danger. In 
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quiet times the work of conversion had gone on rapidly ; many Chris- 
tians had become wealthy, and the refining and softening influences 
of high social life had begun to be felt among them. The picture 
which Cyprian draws is doubtless too highly colored. He says the 
people— 


With the insatiable ardor of covetousness devoted themselves to the 
increase of their property. Among the priests there was no devotedness 
of religion; among the ministers there was no sound faith; in their 
works there was no mercy; in their manners there was no discipline. 

. .. . Very many bishops who ought to furnish both exhortation and 
example to others, despising their divine charge became agents in secular 
business, deserted their people, and wandered about over foreign coun- 
tries hunting the markets for gainful merchandise, while brethren in the 
church were starving.’ 


The emperor's edict excited the greatest consternation, and many, 
more or less disgracefully denied the faith. Some hastened to the 
appointed place and apparently with no reluctance offered the re- 
quired sacrifice, others went with pale faces and trembling limbs, with 
evident painful inward struggle. Others suffered themselves to be 
apprehended, and only after the most excrutiating tortures burned the 
hated incense. Some taking advantage of the cupidity of the officers 


purchased certificates that they had complied with the law. Others 
falsely claimed that their names were already enrolled among those 
who had sacrificed. New names now arose to distinguish these new 
classes of lapsed; and for years the words thurificati, libellatici and 
acta facientes are found in the pages of church history. Some endured 
tortures and imprisonments, and preserving their faith became 
glorious confessors, while others laying down their lives were enrolled 
among the church’s martyrs. 

Before the storm burst upon the city, Cyprian withdrew to a now 
unknown place of safety. What was thought of his conduct is inti- 
mated in a letter from the Roman clergy to those at Carthage.? They 
state that they had been informed that the “ blessed Pope Cyprian * 
had for a certain reason withdrawn; in which it is said that he acted 
quite rightly because forsooth, he is a person of eminence and a con- 
flict was impending.” And then they go on to urge the presbyters 
to watch over the flock; not to eat of their milk and be clothed with 
their wool, and then leave them to perish. They also make significant 
allusions to the fleeing hireling, and exhort their beloved brethen to 

1 Tract on the Lapsed. 2 Ep. 2. 

§ Papa Cyprianus. The title Pope was by no means confined to the Bishop of Rome. It 


was certainly given to the bishops of Carthage and Alexandria, and possibly to any bishop. 
In the East even elders were called pope. See Stanley’s Hist. East. Ch., p. 188, and note. 
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be good shepherds. If this act of Cyprian’s had stood by itself, and 
had not been explained by the light of what was to come, he would 
have appeared to his age, and perhaps to all ages, unworthy of his 
office. But looking at his whole life, we may easily believe that his 
fleeing from his persecutors, was instigated by the truest courage. 
It was an example of that highest virtue, of which Lord Bacon tells 
us, ‘the common people have no perception at all;” and which very 
few even of the wisest at first fully comprehend. To the vulgar, 
Ignatius defying Trajan at Antioch, and going as if in triumphal pro- 
cession to be devoured by lions at Rome, is the true type of the 
Christian hero. Cyprian’s retreat excites their contempt, and yet 
Cyprian acted the nobler and braver part. Conscious of rectitude of 
purpose, he dared to be misunderstood. It does not require very 
great courage to encounter death; it does require the highest cour- 
age, to act out, regardless of man’s judgment of us the honest con- 
victions of our conscience. If Alex. Hamilton had had this courage, 
he would not have sacrificed his life in a duel with Burr; nor 
would Decatur have fallen at Bladensburg. The African bishop was 
braver than the American duellists. But he was not indifferent to 
the good opinion of his brethren. As soon as he learned the feelings 
of the Roman elders he hastened to explain. He says: 


When the first burst of the disturbance arose, and the people with 
violent clamor, repeatedly demanded me, I, taking into consideration 
not so much my own safety as the public peace of the brethren, withdrew 
for a while lest by my overbold presence, the tumult which had begun 
might be still further provoked.! 


And in nothing that he says in any of his letters does he seem con- 
scious of any other motive. 

From his retreat Cyprian anxiously watched the progress of affairs 
in Carthage. At first he seems to have felt that only his own life 
was in danger. He writes back to his presbyters and deacons full of 
joy at having heard of their prosperity and safety, urging them to 
permit nothing to be wanting in either discipline or diligence. But 
before his next letter was written things had grown darker. The 
storm had touched with its desolation a portion of his clergy, 
and he would hasten to them but for the advice of. one Tur- 
tullus and his own belief that it was best for all that. he should 
stay away. In these letters written to his church, he uses every 
means to strengthen and encourage his people. But notwithstanding 
his watchfulness things did not go well in Carthage. He was greatly 
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disturbed by the falling away of many; and some of those who stood 
firm gave him scarcely less anxiety and trouble. Some of the con- 
fessors, who had acquired glory by the spoiling of their goods, their 
imprisonment, and the endurance of tortures, were in danger of losing 
it by their subsequent pride and arrogance. Their sufferings gave 
them an extravagant importance in their own eyes, and led them to 
demand authority and consideration which were not wisely used. 
They particularly interfered with the discipline of the church. They 
felt that by their steadfastness they had purchased the right to inter- 
cede for their weaker brethren, and they would have the lapsed, with- 
out giving any proof of repentance, or passing any time of pro- 
bation to be received again into full communion. In some cases 
martyrs also, just before their death presumed to give certificates of 
pardon to those who had sacrificed to idols. These certificates were 
not given to a person here and there, or to those whose fall might be 
regarded as more the result of physical weakness than of corruption 
of heart, but thousands of them were given daily, and irrespectively 
of character or the circumstances of the case. 

The treatment of the lapsed was a new and delicate question, and 
it was rendered more delicate and difficult by the conduct of the 
confessors, and those who sympathized with them. In the divided 
state of the church, the whole responsibility of dealing with it de- 
volved on the bishop. He was hedged in by difficulties. If he should 
consent that the fallen should at once be received, there would be an 
end of discipline. If he should refuse to receive them he would 
subject himself to the charge of being cruel to the unfortunate, and 
disrespectful to martyrs aud confessors. He seems to have been gov- 
erned by convictions of duty. He required the lapsed to undergo a 
long and full repentance. Only when death was imminent should 
peace be speedily granted, and then on condition of evident sorrow 
for the offence committed. In enforcing his views he addressed him- 
self to three classes: first, the confessors; second, the lapsed; and 
third, that part of-the church which favored wholesome discipline. 
He reminded the confessors that it was not enough to have begun 
well, As the peacefulness, tranquility, and humility of a good life 
are required of all Christians, they are more especially required of 
all confessors, who by their courage and faithfulness have become 
examples of the flock. He fears that some of them are puffed up and 
arrogant, although it is written, “ Be not high-minded, but fear.”? 
He reminds them that the Lord was never so meek and lamb-like as 
when making his great confession; and that the Apostle Paul not- 
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withstanding his stripes and imprisonments, was a pattern of humil- 
ity (Letters vi,x). He reminds them, too, that to give the fallen 
peace prematurely is not kindness, but the reverse. He recognizes 
the pressure brought to bear upon them, and urges them to resist the 
importunity of the unhappy who have not patience to wait. But if 
they give certificates they should inquire into the merits of each case 
before doing so; and especially should they make their certificates 
definite. Some had been given of such a character that they might 
be made to embrace everybody indifferently. AJl through he calls 
the confessors his honored and brave brethren, and treats them with 
great respect. In writing to the lapsed he bore in mind that there 
were several classes of them. To those who arrogantly demanded 
peace he asserted his episcopal authority. (Letter xxvi.) Whereas 
these had written to him in the name of the church, they ought to 
know that even the mercy of God would not suffer the lapsed to be 
called the church, since God is not God of the dead, but of the living. 
They ought to be humble, remembering their sin, and quiet and 
modest and submissive. There were others who, although they had 
received certificates from martyrs, did not demand immediate restora- 
tion to fellowship. They were penitent and modest, and had proper 
respect for the church and her officers. For these he had words of 
praise and sympathy.’ 

The class who gave him most trouble were ambitious and turbu- 
lent men, who presumed to usurp his authority in granting peace to 
the excommunicated, and who, taking the part of the lapsed and the 
imprudent confessors against the absent bishop, were causing confu- 
sion, and breaking down discipline. It was against men of this kind 
that he felt the keenest resentment. In the name of peace they were 
making war; in the name of harmony they were creating confusion. 
He did not write directly to these: he wrote to the whole body of 
the clergy about them. He spoke of them as showing unreasonable 
and reckless presumption ; as disturbing the honor of the martyrs, 
the modesty of the confessors, and the tranquility of the whole peo- 
ple. He called the attention of the church to the gravity of the sin 
of which the lapsed had been guilty, to the fact that persecution was 
still raging, and to the manifest impropriety of haste in the matter. 
He intimates, too, that when he returns he will remember the obsti- 
nacy and perverseness of those rash, incautious and boastful men ; 
and that they who are now clamorously seeking peace for others may 
be required before him and the confessors to seek it for themselves. 

The thirty-six letters written by Cyprian in his retirement show 
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his watchfulness, faithfulness, courage, and good sense as a pastor. 
They show, too, great tact and judgment; for while he did 
not hesitate to blame where blame was deserved, he did not fail 
to praise whenever an opportunity occurred. I do not agree with 
Neander that “ by half-resistance to the violence of his opponents, 
and his own inconsistency, he did injury both to the interests of 
Christian truth, and to his own cause.” The passage which Nean- 
der quotes to prove that Cyprian feared the ill-will which his enemies 
were arousing against him, does not sustain the charge. The letter 
quoted * was written to the Carthagenian clergy. It states that those 
who have certificates from the martyrs— 


If they begin to be oppressed with any sickness or risk, when they 
have made confession, and have received the imposition of hands in ac- 
knowledgment of their penitence, should be remitted to the Lord, with 
the peace promised by the martyrs. But others [the letter continues], 
who, without having received any certificate from the martyrs, are ex- 
citing ill-will (since this is the cause not of a few, nor of one church, nor 
of one province, but of the whole world), must wait in dependence on 
the protection of the Lord, for the public peace of the church itself. 


Thus we see that the passage rather proves that Cyprian was not 
influenced by the fear of censure. He required the clamorous to wait 
in spite of their efforts to undermine his popularity. But, notwith- 
standing his firmness, the tendency to discord was too strong to be 
overcome. A party under the lead of Felicissimus, a deacon, and 
Novatus, a presbyter, who had charge of a congregation in or near 
the city, separated from the church, producing the first of the African 
schisms of which we have any record, unless the Montanistic defec- 
tion of Tertullian be considered the first. Any of the early schisms 
should arrest the attention of the thoughtful student. It would be 
interesting to inquire how far this one was the result of a jealous, 
factious spirit; and how far it was a justifiable resistance to undue 
episcopal authority. I merely suggest the inquiry; I cannot here 
pursue it. yal 

It is not certain how long Cyprian was absent from his flock. His 
letters are undated, and Pontius is altogether too ecstatic to mention 
dates. Gibbon says he was away a few months; Neander says « 
whole year ; Hefele says, from February, 250, to April or May, 251. 
Decius was emperor until December, 251; but before that time the 
persecution had greatly abated, if not entirely ceased, and Cyprian had 
been some months in Carthage. How many of his church had been 
put to death we cannot tell. The frequent mention of martyrs ren- 
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ders it probable that the number was considerable. During the same 
time there were seventeen martyrdoms in Alexandria. We should 
judge there were more in Carthage. Cyprian says in his letter to the 
martyrs and confessors while the persecution was still raging, that 
“the church mourns over the wreck and death of very many.” * Some 
endured tortures until the tortures ended in a crown; others main- 
tained the strife until the strife itself grew weary and ceased. Some 
were driven into exile; others were cast into prison. When the pas- 
tor returned, and the flock began to gather again, there were many 
who bore the marks of what they had suffered. But the moral effects 
of the persecution were more calamitous than the physical; and the 
things of chief concern were the treatment of the lapsed, and the 
healing of the schism of Novatus and Felicissimus. 

If in his letters Cyprian had been inconsistent and undecided in 
his treatment of the fallen, he certainly was not so in his more formal 
treatise On the Lapsed. He speaks of the conduct of some of those 
who had weakly denied the faith with the groatest plainness. 
They hastened to deny the Lord themselves, he said, and corrupted 
others, not only by their example, but by their persuasions. For 
these there was no excuse. And he speaks in earnest, sorrowful 
words of those who would teach them to think lightly of their crime. 
This conduct he calls a new kind of devastation. Under the title of 
mercy it is a deceiving mischief, a fair-seeming calamity. As to the 
power of the martyrs to forgive sins, and the efficacy of their certifi- 
cates of peace, he says: “If any one rashly thinks that he can give 
remission ofsins to any, or dares torescind the Lord’s precepts, not only 
does he in no respect advantage the lapsed, but it does them harm.” 
“Let no one cheat himself; let no one deceive himself. The Lord 
alone can have mercy. He alone can bestow pardon for sins which 
have been committed against himself.” With words like these be- 
fore him, we wonder that Neander could think that Cyprian was 
undecided and hesitating. Nor had he just come to a true under- 
standing of the matter. In a letter written during his retirement he 
had spoken strongly against those who had proclaimed forgiveness of 
sin in the name of the martyrs, adding, “ It is not martyrs that make 
the gospel, but the gospel that makes martyrs.” ? 

If the church had been united, the question as to the lapsed would 
have been easily disposed of. It was only perplexing and dangerous 
because it was connected with that of the schismatics. Cyprian put 
off dealing with the party who had separated from him until after 
Easter, when the provincial synod would assemble. But, in the 
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meantime, he did not fail to remonstrate with his erring brethren, 
and show them the nature and consequences of their conduct. This 
remonstrance and exposition took the form of a tract, the famous 
essay on the Unity of the Church. The doctrine of this tract is 
briefly this: 1. The church is one. 2. In the church are found all 
the blessings of redemption ; Christ and his grace, the Holy Spirit, 
and the sacraments, are all in the church. Outside the church there 
can be no salvation ; for he cannot have God as his Father who does 
not have the church as his mother. He who forsakes the church of 
Christ cannot attain to the rewards of Christ. He is a stranger, he is 
profane, he is an enemy. It is easy to see that if these propositions 
were proved or believed they would powerfully conduce to the restora- 
tion of the schismatics. Cyprian believed them with all his heart. 
He did not, however, originate them. He was but expressing views 
which he found current in the church when he was converted from 
heathenism. Long before, Irenzeus had said: “ Where the church 
is, there is the Holy Spirit, and where the Holy Spirit is there is the 
church.” He had also said: “It is only in the breast of the church 
that men can be nursed to life. He cannot partake of the Holy 
Spirit who takes not refuge in the church. He who separates from 
the church renounces the fellowship of the Holy Spirit.”’ But, while 
Cyprian did not originate the doctrine of unity, he certainly gave it 
the clearest utterance and the completest development. In seeking 
to reproduce his conception of the church, I shall not confine myself 
to the tract in question, but shall refer to his works generally. 

With Cyprian, the bishop is the central figure, or more properly, 
the foundation stone of the church. And yet, the bishop, on becom- 
ing a bishop, did not cease to be a presbyter. Caldonius writing to 
him addresses him and his fellow-presbyters abiding at Carthage.? 
And Cyprian addresses Rogantius and Numidicus as his fellow-pres- 
byters.? It seems certain, then, that the essential identity of pres- 
byter and bishop was not yet lost sight of. At least, there were such 
recognized resemblances as showed clearly that the one had been de- 
veloped from the other. Then, too, the bishop was not yet an auto- 
crat in the church. Oyprian tells his clergy that from the com- 
mencement of his episcopacy he made up his mind to do nothing 
without the advice and consent of the people. When in his retire- 
ment he ordained a deacon, being moved thereto by peculiar circum- 
stances, he writes to the elders and deacons, and the whole people, 
acknowledging the irregularity of what he had done. He says, “In 
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ordinations of the clergy, beloved brethren, we usually consult you 
beforehand, and weigh the character and deserts of individuals with 
the general advice.” * 

In a word, in the simple government of the church, many a pastor 
of our day has almost as much autocratic power as the Bishop of 
Carthage. The bishop was elected by the clergy and people of the 
church over which he was expected to preside.?_ His election was 
confirmed by the bishops of the province, by whom also he was or- 
dained.® The bishop thus ordained was regarded as chosen of God, 
and was the representative of the church; or, as Cyprian expresses 
it, the bishop was in the church, and the church in the bishop.‘ 
The bishop, too, was the representative of unity: “If any one be not 
with the bishop he is not in the church.” “They are the church who 
are a people united to the priest, and the flock which adheres to the 
pastor.” * 

When, from an individual, local church, we rise to the conception 
of the church of a province, or of a country, or of the world, the 
bishops, not one pre-eminent bishop, but all the bishops, are repre- 
sentatives of unity. From the peculiar relations of the bishops to 
each other—all taking part in the ordination of each, and every one 
being in fellowship with every other one — whoever was in commu- 
nion with one bishop was in communion with all; and whoever was 
separated from one was separated from all. They were so thor- 
oughly identified that one might stand for all, and all for one. Be- 
tween the bishops, or more properly, between the churches repre- 
sented by them, there was a close correspondence. If anything 
important occurred in a church it was immediately communicated to 
all those churches or bishops who were likely to be affected by it. In 
order to facilitate this communication, each bishop had his scribe, or 
scribes, to copy his letters, tracts, or any paper which he might choose 
to write. When the bishop was an important personage, with a wide 
correspondence, his scribes were numerous, and his house might 
resemble a publishing house of the day. Besides the scribes, the 
deacons and sub-deacons were at the bishop’s service; and these were 
passing back and forth, not only between Carthage and Rome, but 
between all the churches. It is a favorite trick (if it be a trick, and 
not honest misconception) of Romanists to represent these letters as 
sent only to the Pope. Hefele, for example, tells us that an African 
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synod over which Cyprian presided sent a letter to Cornelius to get 
his approval of what they had done. Turning to the letter we find 
that so far from asking Cornelius’s approval, it tells him what he and 
all the bishops ought to do. Besides, similar letters, or the same 
letter, were sent to other bishops. The letter says: 


It was decided by the advice of all of us to write to you, that there 
might be found a short method of destroying error, and of finding out 
truth, and that you and our colleagues might know to whom to write, and 
reciprocally from whom to receive letters; but if any one except those 
whom we have comprised in our letter should dare to write to you, you 
would know, either that he was polluted by sacrifice, or by receiving a 
certificate, or that he was one of the heretics. 


This intercommunion among the bishops was a safeguard against 
imposture, and an effectual means of preserving unity. If any one 
had been excommunicated by his own bishop, he would sometimes 
seek restoration at the hands of another bishop. In this way, Feli- 
cissimus, excommunicated at Carthage sought redress at Rome; and 
Novatian, excommunicated at Rome sought redress at Carthage. But 
as the bishops were informed of the action against heretics and schis- 
matics, and of the grounds of the action, these appeals were rarely 
successful ; indeed, they were rarely heard. Bishops and churches 
had a punctillious regard for the decisions of those with whom they 
were in communion, and were careful to do nothing to destroy good 
feeling. In many of his letters Cyprian manifests his respect for the 
decisions of his fellow-bishops. He writes to Cornelius at Rome giving 
an account of Novatian’s coming to Carthage. He tells him that he 
repelled the things which the schismatic bishop obstinately endeavored 
to assert : 


And when [says he] in our solemn assembly they burst in with invid- 
ious abuse and turbulent clamor, demanding that the accusations which 
they said they brought, and would prove, should be publicly investi- 
gated by us and the people, we said that it was not consistent with our 
gravity to suffer the honor of our colleague, who had already been 
chosen, ordained and approved by the worthy sentence of many to be 
called into question any further by the invidious voice of rivals.’ 


Here we have a beautiful example of brotherly delicacy and cour- 
tesy ; and the fact that a Roman appeals to the church at Carthage, 
shows how little was yet entertained the idea of Roman supremacy. 

We have but to understand Cyprian’s idea of unity to feel how dif- 
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ferent it was from the subsequent Papal conception. In the one case 
the churches were associated on a basis of mutual equality ; the 
bishops were brethren, or colleagues as Cyprian calls them, mutually 
independent.’ It was not unlike the associated union of several 
Protestant bodies of the present day. The other made the church a 
great centralism taking its union not from a common faith and a uni- 
versally recognized ordination; but from the Pope, the bishop of 
bishops, who sustained the same relation to all the churches, or all the 
bishops, as each bishop did to his own church. And yet, as different 
as these two conceptions are, Cyprian’s tract contributed to the for- 
mation of the Papal idea, and gave it immense support after it was 
formed. This it did, first, by asserting that the rise of unity was from 
Peter ; and second, by illustrations which seem to imply a visible, 
localized source or representative of unity; as when the church is 
compared to the diffused rays of light flowing from the sun; the 
spreading branches of a tree springing from one root or stem; the 
multiplying waters of a river issuing from one source. Once familiar 
with the Papal conception these things suggest it; but a study of 
Cyprian’s writings will show that he knew nothing of it. True, he 
says that Christ spoke to Peter that he might set forth unity; but in 
the same connection he says that “the rest of the apostles were the 
same as Peter, endowed with a like partnership both of honor and 
power.” ? In letter twenty-six, he says: “Our Lord, describing the 
honor of a bishop, and the order of his church speaks in the gospel, 
and says to Peter, ‘Thou art Peter, and upon this rock will I build 
my church,’” etc. What then? Are the successors of Peter the 
heads of the church? Not at all; but “thence the ordering of 
bishops, and the plan of the church flows onward, so that the church is 
founded on the bishops.” And, in the same paragraph in which he 
uses the illustrations above quoted, he tells us not that the Pope, but 
that the episcopacy is the representative of unity. He says: “The 
episcopate is one, each part of which is held by each one for the 
whole ;” that is, to be in communion with one bishop is to be in com- 
munion with all; and to be separated from one, is to be separated 
from all. He everywhere speaks as if to be excluded from the church 
at Carthage or Rome is to be excluded not simply from a local body, 
but from the church of Christ on earth, and from salvation in heaven. 

The doctrine of unity, whether Cyprianic or Medieval, played a 
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great part in the history of the church, and of the world. Upon it 
rested the church’s disciplinary and governmental power. If there 
were many churches each one of which might claim to represent the 
will of the Master, exclusion from any one of them would be a thing 
of little importance. Or, if a man’s salvation depend rather on his 
personal relations to the Saviour than on his connection with a visible 
organization, strong in conscious loyalty to his Lord he might defy 
the anathemas of the church. But, suppose there is but one church 
through which all the favors of Christ come, and outside of which 
there is no salvation? This was the belief of Christendom for a 
thousand years; and it clothed the church with an awful power. In 
the time of Cyprian, virgins suspected of unchastity submitted 
without a murmur to examination by the midwife; penitents 
openly confessing their sins of whatever kind stood Sunday after 
Sunday before the church door, weeping and entreating admis- 
sion. The dread of church censure, or the hope of church pardon, 
overcame womanly modesty, and crushed out all feelings of shame or 
resentment. In later times the power of the church was even greater. 
There was scarcely anything that she did not attempt, and scarcely 
anything that she did not accomplish in the way of controlling men. 
Some such power seems to have been necessary. To mould public 
sentiment, to purify private and public life from the corruptions of 
heathenism; to overcome the pre-occupations of ages ; and to expel 
false doctrines, was no light task, and required no ordinary power. 
In this view the amazing power of the church was perhaps a necessity 
and a blessing. ut who can tell how much it was abused, in the 
interests of ambition, greed, hierarchical tyranny, and all kinds of 
corruption? In numberless cases it oppressed and tortured indi- 
viduals ; it repressed the operations of the human mind, and fettered 
the free spirit of Christianity. For whatever of good or evil this 
power, resting on the idea of church unity, has accomplished, the 
world is largely indebted to Cyprian. 

His conception of church unity Cyprian held in common with the 
Christian world, but in a way peculiar to himself and to the church 
of North Africa, he followed it out to its logical conclusions. If 
heretics and schismatics were out of the church, they could not rightly 
perform any of those acts which pertained to the church. The rites 
performed by them were not Christian rites. Their table was not 
the Lord’s table and their baptism was not baptism. The church at 
Rome was willing to regard as valid the baptism of heretics. If the 
person baptized had acted in good faith and the proper formula had 
been used in the administration of the rite, then all that was neces- 
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sary was the laying on of hands by an orthodox bishop. On the 
other hand Cyprian inflexibly held that the baptism must be re- 
peated. This difference of opinion produced much bitter controversy, 
but no other immediate consequences. Each party held its own 
views, but unity was not broken. A rule of action, however, sooner 
or later, must produce its legitimate effects, and in after years, 
Cyprian’s views brought forth their fruit on the soil of Africa. They 
lay at the foundation of the Donatist schism. For three hundred 
years the African church was divided; there was crimination and 
recrimination, persecution, outrage, death; and all this sprang from 
a question as to the validity of an ordination. Between the two 
parties there was no substantial difference in doctrine and practice. 
The Donatists were willing to affiliate with the Catholic party of 
other countries. It was only with the Catholics of their own country 
that they would hold no communion, and that because the bishop of 
Cathage, and all ordained by him were in their view not ordained. 
A hundred years after the schism began, the question still was, Was 
Felix of Aptunga (who ordained the bishop of Carthage) a traditor, 
and did he have a right to ordain? This schism could not have 
existed except in North Africa. And in no country in which there 
were not extravagant notions of church unity, could so small a ques- 
tion have had so much vitality and power. 

The dispute about heretic baptism also has importance in history, 
because it furnishes further proof that at this time the bishop of Rome 
occupied no place of special authority among his brethren. Cyprian 
writes of Stephen, his Roman brother, as an equal in office, but as an 
inferior in orthodoxy. He speaks of the bitter obstinacy of his 
brother Stephen, ‘“‘and even feels himself called upon to consider 
whether the account can be satisfactory in the day of judgment for 
(Stephen) a priest of God, who maintains and approves and acquiesces 
in the baptism of blasphemers.”" Stephen had insisted that his was 
the old custom, and demanded that “nothing be innovated which had 
not been handed down.” In reply to this Cyprian asks: 


Whence is that tradition? Does it descend from the authority of the 
Lord and of the gospel, or does it come from the commands and the 
epistles of the apostles? ... If itis either prescribed in the gospel or 
contained in the epistles or Acts of the Apostles that those who come 
from any heresy, should not be baptized, but only have hands laid on 
them to repentance, let this divine and holy tradition be observed. But 
if everywhere heretics are called nothing else than adversaries and anti- 
christs, wherefore is it that they should not be thought worthy to be 
condemned by us? 
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In the next paragraph he asks: “ What obstinacy is that, or what 
presumption to prefer human tradition to Divine ordinance?” Further 
on he contends that “custom which had crept in among some ought 
not to prevent the truth from prevailing and conquering; for custom 
without truth is the antiquity of error.” That last remark, in sen- 
tentious force, deserves to take rank among the happiest utterances of 
human lips, and surely the man who could write it was far from be- 
ing the vassal of Rome. The council of Carthage in 256 held with 
Cyprian, and condemned the views of Stephen. 

At the council held in May, 251, the party in opposition to Cyprian 
were condemned and excommunicated. The next year, in another 
council, peace was restored to the lapsed in anticipation of another 
and severer persecution, which the Africans thought impending, but 
which did not come. In December, 251, Decius was killed in a battle 
with the Goths. Gallus, Aemilianus, and Valerian, succeeded each 
other in rapid succession. But the change in the civil rulers pro- 
duced no immediate change in the condition of the Christians. The 
year 253 was one of great distress in Carthage. A desolating plague 
pervaded the whole city ; with the steady advance of a rising flood it 
entered house after house, and swept away entire families. In 
their fear people forgot the general claims of humanity, and even those 
of nearest kinship. When one of a household was stricken down, his 
fate was anticipated, and he was thrust at once out into the street to 
die. Dead bodies were everywhere exposed to view, and the living 
were too much disheartened to attempt their burial. Never did 
Christians have a better opportunity to return good for evil, or to 
exhibit the true spirit of Christianity ; and the brethren of Carthage 
were equal to the occasion. Unmindful of the wrongs they had suf- 
fered, they ministered to the wants of Christian and heathen alike. 
The rich gave their wealth, the poor their labor, and in many cases 
their lives. The dead.were buried, the sick were cared for, the 
plague was stayed. In this work Cyprian was the leading spirit. 
He assembled the people, infused into them his own spirit, and ex- 
horted them to attempt the relief of the city. ‘‘It becomes us,” he said, 
“to answer to our birth. Those whoare born of God must not appear 
degenerate; but rather let us show that we are the children of a good 
Father by emulating his goodness.” Pontius tell us that if the 
heathen could have heard him then they would have given up their 
unbelief. Does not this conduct of the Carthagenian Christians indi- 
cate one of the secondary causes of the rapid advance of Christianity 
in those early days of its power ? 

In the two or three years of comparative quiet that followed, 
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Cyprian was diligently engaged in the duties of his pastorate. 
During this time, too, owing both to his personal and official 
prominence, he was frequently consulted on points of discipline, 
and on practices not definitely settled. Among the letters sent 
him was one from Fidus making inquiries as to the proper 
time of baptizing infants. His correspondent did not think they 
ought to baptized before the eighth day, as before that time an infant 
was scarcely clean, and one would shudder at giving it the required 
kiss of peace. In replying to this letter Cyprian wrote in the name 
of himself and sixty-six of his fellow-bishops. He did not at all agree 
with Fidus. He rather judged that the mercy and grace of God were 
not to be refused to any one born of man; and that all must strive 
that no soul, if possible, should be lost. As to the repugnance to kiss- 
ing the new-born infant, that was mere squeamishness; and the fact 
that a child newly born is in a manner just from the forming hand 
of God, should make us the more reverently embrace it. There was 
no occasion to follow the law of circumcision, since Christ had abro- 
gated that law. And as we receive the greatest sinners on repentance 
to the grace of baptism, for a stronger reason we should receieve 
those who have no sin save that which belongs to our fallen nature ; 
and who, at their very birth weep and entreat our help. Cyprian 
was not telling Fidus why infants should be baptized, but why they 
should be baptized before the eighth day; but in answering the one 
question he incidentally answered the other. The baptism of in- 
fants was not based on the Abrahamic covenant, or the law of cir- 
-cumcision, or on Apostolic tradition, or on the teachings of the New 
Testament. They were to be baptized because they were in danger 
of perdition, and baptism would save them. Is it not a proof of the 
newness of the rite that there were as yet no precedents regulating 
the time of its administration? But it had been making rapid 
advances in public favor. A hundred years before it was unmen- 
tioned, apparently unknown;' fifty years before Tertullian had 
violently opposed it. Origen tells us that many people did not under- 
stand the necessity of it; but now Cyprian does not intimate that any 
oppose it, or that any fail to understand that it is for the salvation of 
the infants. That North Africa should be the earliest known seat of 
infant baptism is in exact accordance with her advanced and clearly 
defined notions of church power. And that Cyprian should fall in 
1 This is said on the supposition that the famous passage in Irenwus (Contra He. Bk. II: 
22, 4) does not refer to infant baptism. My own opinion is that it does not, but the subject 
calls for a patient, thorough, and candid investigation. Justin Martyr, the contemporary of 


Irenzus, does not mention the baptism of infants, although he several times had occasion to 
describe the rite of baptism. 
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with it so readily and heartily easily follows from his firm conviction 
that the church in giving baptism was giving the grace of God. For 
the church having the power to give salvation to helpless innocent 
babes not to do so, would be spiritual infanticide. Finding early in 
the church Sacramentarianism, why should we be startled at finding 
infant baptism there too? They are to each other as bud and flower, 
or cause and effect. 

The letter to Fidus was written in 253. Two years afterwards 
another troubled correspondent wishes to know whether those who 
had obtained God’s grace in sickness and weakness are to be accounted 
legitimate Christians, since they had not been washed, but sprinkled 
with the saving water. In answer to this question, Cyprian gave it 
as his humble opinion which he would impose upon no one, that the 
substituted act is perfectly valid when it occurs “with the full and 
entire faith of both giver and receiver.” He reminds his corres- 
pondent that it is not the washing of the body, but the washing of 
the soul that is required. He quotes the passage from Ezekiel, “I 
will sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye shall be clean,” and several 
passages from the Levitical law in which purification by sprinkling 
is mentioned. He condemns the custom of calling the sprinkled 
clinics, and not Christians; and claims that they do not fall behind 
other Christians in graces, and the vigor of their Christian life. In 
reading this letter we might almost imagine that we had stumbled on 
a modern Pedobaptist treatise. A close view, however, would show 
that the ancient differs much from the modern advocate of sprinkling. 
First of all in this that he sharply distinguishes sprinkling from 
baptism proper; in his evident uncertainty as to what to call it, 
he at last falls upon the phrase “ecclesiastical baptism.” The letter, 
too, reveals the fact that the Christians of that day did not look upon 
“the mode” as a matter of indifference. If they had done so there 
would have been no occasion for the letter; and the distinction be- 
tween Christians and clinics would have been unknown. But how shall 
they regard this letter who maintain that sprinkling or pouring was 
the original rite? How will they explain it that in the middle of the 
third century their original baptism was only recognized as baptism 
at all by a stretch of ecclesiastical authority? And yet we cannot 
fail to see that the principle on which Cyprian acted and to which he 
lent the weight of his great name, fully justifies the subsequent entire 
abandonment by almost the whole Romish communion of the apostolic 
and primitive practice. 

The persecution under Decius ceased apparently without sufficient 
cause ; and in the same way it was renewed under Valerian and Gal- 
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lienus. In 257, the fourth year of the reign of Valerian Cyprian was 
informed by Paternus the proconsul that he had received letters from 
the emperors requiring all citizens to take part in the rites of the 
Roman religion. The penalty of disobedience was banishment; that 
of continued observance of Christian worship seems to have been 
death. Cyprian met the proconsul in his judgment hall at Carthage; 
and in the interview conducted himself with modest dignity and great 
firmness. In answer to the formal question as to who he was, he re- 
plied that he was a Christian and a bishop; that he knew no other 
gods save Him who made the™heavens and the earth, to whom he 
prayed day and night for himself and for all, even for the safety of 
the emperors. As he remained firm in his refusal to abandon his 
religion the law must be executed against him. Before dismissing 
him, however, Paternus wished him to tell him who were his pres- 
byters in reference to whom he also had instructions. Cyprian, 
pleading the law against informers, refused to give their names, and 
on the proconsul’s threatening to seek them in the city, he replied, 
“Since both our law and yours forbids any one to surrender him- 
self voluntarily, they cannot themselves come forward; but if you 
seek for them you will find them.” I have quoted this last remark 
to show that the Carthagenian Christians neither sought nor shunned 
danger. Cyprian was banished to curubis, “a sunny and agreeable 
spot,” as Pontius calls it, near the sea-shore, and about forty miles 
from Carthage. Here he spent a year surrounded by friends, and 
enjoying every comfort possible to one in his situation. Many of his 
brethren, however, did not fare so well. Men and boys, and even 
women, were sent to labor in the mines. They were deprived of the 
privilege of public worship, their feet were fettered, their clothing 
was insufficient; they were without beds, their hair was half-shorn; 
they suffered many privations, and in some cases death. Their bishop 
did not forget them in their afflictions. He wrote them encour- 
aging letters, and sent from his private funds large sums of money to 
be expended for their benefit. 

On the accession of Galerius, the new proconsul, he was re-called 
from banishment. He seems to have been under no restraint, and 
remained in his own gardens waiting the development of events. It 
having been announced that he was to be taken to Utica for trial, he 
again withdrew to a secret place, being unwilling that his own peo- 
ple should be deprived of the privilege of witnessing his death. Pon- 
tius does not mention this withdrawal. Gibbon mentions it, and 
ascribes it to temporary weakness. The fact and the explanation are 
both given in Cyprian’s last letter. When the proconsul came to 
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Carthage, Cyprian again showed himself; and it was while at his own 
home that the officers came to arrest him. He was placed in a 
carriage, and conveyed to a place a few miles in the country, where 
Galerius was then staying for the benefit of his health. Without a 
preliminary hearing he was ordered to appear the nextday. In the 
meantime he remained in the custody of the officer, who conveyed 
him to a village near the city, and guarded him in his own house. 
The people becoming aware of what was going on flocked in crowds 
to the place of his detention and watched all night about the doors. 
The next day he was again brought before Galerius, who asked: 
“Are you Thascius Cyprianus?” “I am,” he answered. “ Have 
you with sacrelegious mind offered yourself as pope’ tomen?” “1 
have.” “The most sacred emperors have ordered you to offer sacri- 
fice.” “TI will notdo it.” ‘Consult for your good.” ‘“ Do what you 
have been ordered. In so clear and good a cause there is no need or 
place for consideration.” Galerius having spent a moment in consul- 
tation with his council, with much emotion pronounced sentence as 
follows : 


Thou hast long lived irreverently and unrighteously; very many 
wicked conspirators thou hast gathered to thyself, and hast made thy- 
self an enemy to the Roman gods and their sacred laws; nor have the 
pious and most holy princes Valerian and Gallienus the emperors, and 
Valerian the most noble Czxsar been able to recall thee to a participation 
in their ceremonies. Therefore, having been apprehended as an author 
and standard-bearer in most iniquitous crimes, thou shalt be for a warn- 
ing to those whom thou hast associated with thee in wickedness: the 
law shall be vindicated in your blood. 


Having thus spoken, he read the decree from his tablet: “ It is 
decreed that Thascius Cyprianus shall die by the sword.” Cyprian 
answered: “TI thank God.” When the sentence was announced the 
people shouted, “ We will die with him!” They eagerly followed 
him to the place of execution, which was level and thickly planted 
with trees. Having divested himself of his outer garment, he pros- 
trated himself in prayer. He endeavored to soothe the agitation of 
the executioner, and by way of showing good will ordered his friends to 
give him twenty pieces of gold. Linen cloths and handkerchiefs were 
spread before him to catch his blood. He attempted to bind his eyes 
with his own hands, but not succeeding, two of his friends performed 
that service for him. And now, in the presence of the people on the 


1 I so render the word, with the consciousness that pope does not express all that papa then 
meant 
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ground, and in the surrounding trees, he submitted to the headman’s 
stroke. For the present he was hastily buried; but when night 
came on, the body was taken up and borne in a solemn procession 
to its final resting place. With the death of the bishop the law was 
satisfied, and the proconsul remained only a few days at Carthage. 
The record ends, “ The most blessed Cyprian suffered on the 16th of 
September while Valerian and Gallienus were emperors, but in the 
reign of our Lord Jesus Christ to whom be glory forever and ever.” 

Next to Origen, Cyprian was the most influential man of his century. 
Their influence, however, was not in the same direction. Origen 
indulged in subtle speculations, and was the author, or Christian ex- 
pounder, of a system of interpretation. Cyprian gave his attention 
almost exclusively to matters pertaining to the practice and govern- 
ment of the church. In process of time the teachings of the Alex- 
andrian philosopher and exegete became obsolete, and their author, 
from having reigned a king was cast down from his high position. 
On the other hand, the polity of the Carthagenian bishop grew and 
developed, and for thirteen hundred years exerted its moulding power 
on Latin Christianity and European civilization. Origen, scholar- 
like, drew his inspiration from the dying past; Cyprian seized and 
directed the rising forces of the new era. And yet, great as his in- 
fluence was, and is, he was not a man of original or comprehensive 
genius. He was confessedly an imitator of Tertullian, whose writ- 
ings he closely studied, and whom he called his master. He was the 
developer of no new doctrine or phase of doctrine; he was governed 
in his actions by no far-reaching principle, and did not at all realize 
that what he was doing would have any effect on the future. With 
all his soul he lived in and for his own times; and it was his suscep- 
tibility to present impressions, his keen appreciation of what the 
circumstances required that made him such a power. His name is 
associated with all the religious movements, doctrines and practices 
of his day. They are reflected in him as jn a mirror; they work 
through him as if they had consciously come together and sought in 
him their agent. They are doubtless the highest of their race, who, 
like Augustine or Calvin, may create an era; but they are next to 
them who like Cyprian and Hildebrande and Bernard embody and 
direct already existing tendencies. 

From the fact that Cyprian’s life was so thoroughly identified with 
his time, to know him would be to know his age. His letters and 
tracts are entirely taken up in discussing living questions. Not one 
of them was written except to accomplish a present purpose; and in 
them we see just that mingling of the old and the new, the true and 
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the false, which we might expect to find in the church during sit 
transition from apostolic purity to medieval corruption. In the asso- 
ciated bishops, the representatives of Catholic unity, we have the 
rapidly developing hierarchy ; in the right of the churches to choose 
their own officers we are reminded of the independent Christian con- 
gregations of the days of Peter and John. On the one hand, baptism 
is called the laver of salvation, that wherein the old man dies, and the 
new man is born; it is represented as securing eternal life; on the 
other hand, we are told that catechumens, who have not been baptized, 
may be saved, as also those who have received a spurious and invalid 
baptism, and that water alone is not able to wash away our sins. There 
is extravagant churchism. The church is spoken of as if she were the 
only Saviour. We feel, if we are only connected with the church, 
there is no need of personal relations with Christ. The church is our 
mother, God is our Father, and baptism is our birth. But beneath 
all this, in low undertone, there is a murmuring of a true evangel, 
and we hear a whisper that no man can be joined to the church who 
is separated from Christ. The New Testament ordinance of the 
Lord’s Supper has become a sacrament; but there is no trace of 
transubstantiation; the wine is wine, and the bread is bread. There 
is no worshipping of saints, no mariolatry; the sacred Scriptures are 
yet the only binding authority. There is work-righteousness, but 
there is no pope. The church of Christ is changing, but she has not 
yet changed so as to be beyond easy recognition. 

It is indicative of the times that Cyprian being a rhetorician and a 
bishop, and possessing many qualities that belong to effective preach- 
ing, has left us no sermons and no expositions of Scripture. Pontius 
tells us nothing of his preaching, and only once mentions his address- 
ing a large assembly. His letters were publicly read; and so, no 
doubt, were his tracts; and the wonder is that he did not preach, or 
that, if he preached, none of his sermons have come down tous. The 
probable explanation is that preaching had not yet become a promi- 
nent feature of worship in the West.’ As a writer, Cyprian was not 
brilliant or profound; but he was wonderfully direct and in earnest. 
His points are clearly made, and usually enforced by quotations from 
the Scriptures. Indeed, he seems anxious to teach nothing for which 
he does not have the sanction of the divine law; and he evidently felt 
that they were not his own views, but the will of God that he was 
enforcing. In spite of frequent far-fetched and fanciful interpreta- 
tions his tracts were admirably adapted to produce the effect desired. 


1Up to the time of Leo I there had probably been no preachers at Rome. Benghan’s 
Antiquities, p. 710. 
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We know that they were very effective. Cyprian was accused of 
being proud and superstitious. The charge is probably true. He 
was certainly superstitions to the extent of believing that he received 
from the Lord special revelations in dreams and visions. But nothing 
can be said against his courage, earnestness, faithfulness,*diligence, 
unselfishness and devotion. He loved Christ, and he loved Christ’s 
people. He greatly magnified his office, but his diligence was great 
in proportion to his conception of what was required of him. Apart 
from his office and his work, he was a Roman Christian gentleman. 


Joun C. Lona. 
UPLanp, Pa. 


























BAPTIST SUCCESSION. 


A® American student seeking from German scholars, an account 
of the origin and history of the Baptist Denomination, was 
warily answered, “ The history of that sect has never been written.” 
While Baptist scholarship has lacked the interest, or opportunity to 
gather evidences extant in different languages and localities of 
Europe, of a succession of apostolic, or Baptist churches, Pedobap- 
tists scholars have no motive to trace an ecclesiastical succession 
which would prove their affiliation with Antichrist. Two works 
just published by the Baptist Publication Society, claim the antiquity 
of the Baptist church. “ Baptist History,” by Dr. W. R. Williams, 
in the title of one of its chapters, “ Our Churches under the Ban of 
Antichrist,” claims by all the authority of his great learning a 
“Baptist Succession.” “The Church in the Wilderness,” more ex- 
plicitly claims the perpetuity of the Baptist or Apostolic Church, 
and points out different lines of its possible succession from the 
apostolic age to our own times. The question of such succession 
depends for its solution on the interpretation, as well as the dis- 
covery of facts. Jones, Orchard, Benedict, Cramp, and others, be- 
lieve facts already established, sufficiently attest the perpetuity of the 
Apostolic Church, and the Baptist Denomination, generally have 
accepted their interpretation and conclusion. While others, with 
no fuller investigation, and no wider range of facts have been dis- 
(409) 
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posed to abandoned the claim to a Baptist Succession—even dis- 
paraging its ixnortance. By Baptist Succession, we mean Apostolic 
Succession. The essential Apostolic church is the only accepted 
definition of the Baptist church.’ The local association of believers 
instituted by the apostles, is the only standard of ecclesiastical order 
and discipline, Baptists feel amenable to; only what was essential in 
those apostolic communities is properly distinctive ‘of the Baptist 
denomination. If then the Apostolic church ever disappeared from 
the earth, Baptist Succession disappeared with it. But if the Apos- 
tolic church has always continued, Baptist Succession is proved. Let 
us consider the grounds on which this Succession may be claimed. 

1. This claim is felt to be necessary to establish apostolic authority. 
The Papacy bases her claim to apostolic institution upon a supposed 
unbroken historical succession from the times of the apostles. Pro- 
testants in the time of the Reformation to vindicate’ their ecclesias- 
tical character, endeavored by learned treatises to trace for 
themselves, an essential apostolic succession. And no historical 
denomination, unless Baptist are an exception, claim apostolic consti- 
tution, who do not also claim apostolic succession. It seems to be 
generally conceded that a community unable to trace such a descent 
or indifferent to it, must lack apostolic order and sanction. That 
Christ’s order and sanction must be derived through appointment 
and succession from him. That any institution not deriving its order 
and authority through his appointment, is not his church. Hence 
all denominations to justify their present order have claimed for it 
an essential apostolic descent. It would seem strange that Baptists 
the only people now having the apostolic order, and therefore the 
only people who could possibly have an apostolic succession, 
should be the only people to abandon this claim, or be indifferent 
to its sanction and prestige—the only people to admit their church is 
without apostolic descent—a mere modern institution. The Baptist 
denomination makes no such weak concession. If she did in making 
it, she would expect an early disintegration and absorption by some 
denomination who could trace and appreciate an apostolic succession 
and authority. 

2. Assuming as Baptists do, that the Apostolic church was a 
Baptist church, the presumption of its continuance is so great as to 
be set aside only by positive disproof. Pedobaptists denying the 
Baptist character of the Apostolic church; may, rightfully demand 
full positive proof both of the apostolic origin and succession of the 
Baptist church. But Baptists conceding the origin, the succession 
inevitably follows, unless shown to have been interrupted. But the 
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proof of any interruption of that original order of churches has been 
challenged and waited for in vain. When and where did the last 
Apostolic church become extinct, breaking the succession of Baptists 
churches? In what century can it be shown there were not thou- 
sands of such churches sheltered in the wilderness from the rage of 
Antichrist? Who has the termerity to declare there was ever a 
time when not a single Apostolic or Baptist church remained on the 
earth? If then, the apostolic order of churches never ceased, the 
succession of Baptist churches was never interrupted. And we may 
continue to rejoice in apostolic succession as well as in apostolic 
origin and character. 

3. Assuming further, the Apostolic or Baptist church, was an in- 
stitution, and not a mere casual assembly, and we have an additional 
presumption in favor of its continuance, so strong that nothing less 
than positive disproof can set it aside. 

If the original church was only a casual assembly, as claimed by 
some modern sectaries, its succession could no more be identified 
than a succession of casual political assemblies or extemporized social 
gatherings. But if the church was an institution as all historical 
denominations claim, and that institution was formulated by the 
ordinances of Christ, its succession may be traced in conformities to 
these ordinances. By the very force of instituted order its per- 
petuity is assured. As Civil Government is a divine institution and 
cannot cease to exist without civil anarchy, and as the family is a 
divine institution and cannot be abrogated without social disorder 
and misery; so the church was instituted as a permanent order 
of religion, and the force and fitness of its appointment assure its 
perpetuity. Any interruption of its order would be a reflection 
upon the wisdom and authority of the lawgiver. As sure as the 
Apostolic church was an institution it must have continued in un-— 
broken succession throughout the ages. 

4, The succession of the Apostolic or Baptist church, was assured 
by the promise of its founder that, “The gates of Hell should not 
prevail against it.” This promise must have contemplated the 
church in her two-fold character as described in the New Testament 
both as a spiritual fellowship and as an institution. There is no 
more reason for overlooking its application to the organized church 
than to the spiritual body. It can mean no less than that the rage 
of persecution shall neither exterminate the universal spiritual 
church, nor banish from the earth the instituted church of Christ. 
Though persecuted, it should not be destroyed. Though driven into 
the wilderness, it should survive there. If there was a time when 
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the last church was overthrown and no covenanted fellowship of be- 
lievers remained on the earth, divine promise must have failed. If 
on the other hand, the promise was verified, the succession of Apos- 
tolic or Baptist churches never ceased. 

5. The very simplicity of the Baptist, or Apostolic church, as 
forcibly urged by the author of the “Church in the Wilderness,” 
makes its extinction almost inconceivable without the extinction of 
Christianity itself. If Christianity continued, it must ever have 
tended strongly to assume its own perscribed and normal order. 
The Apostolic church was that normal organization. However dis- 
persed, believers would ever be seeking reunion and organization, 
according to Christ’s Jaws. So that when believers were found tree 
from external dictation, they would in the first effort of loyalty to 
Christ, restore his church. Aud where two or three in faith’s 
communion united, observing the order and worship of Christ, there 
was the essential Apostolic, or Baptist church. It is hardly possible 
therefore, to believe there has been any period of the Christian era, 
when Baptist churches have not existed in great numbers in some 
part of the earth. While the extinction of the last of them seems 
to us altogether incredible. Negative proof would avail nothing to- 
ward discrediting a succession of such churches. As well deny the 
perpetuity of civil government, because through some periods, no 
annals of states are found; or, deny succession of families because 
family tables have not been preserved, as to deny a succession of 
Apostolic churches, because Antichrist dispersed them, or destroyed 
their records. We no more doubt a succession of such churches, 
than we doubt the inevitable succession of families and states in the 
earth. 

6. The uninterrupted operation of the spiritual forces, creating 
the Apostolic, or Baptist church, must inevitably have insured its 
succession. If the word and spirit of God created a particular type 
of church in apostolic times, and they create the same type of church 
in our time, so surely as these forces continued to operate through 
the intervening ages they must have produced the same type of 
church. If these forces never ceased to operate, the succession of 
the Apostolic, or Baptist churches never ceased. As the same plates 
produce the same book in the tenth or hundredth edition as in the 
first, so same typal spiritual forces must have produced the same 
order of churches in all ages. As we do not doubt the continued 
operation of these spiritual forces in some part of the earth, we be- 
lieve in a succession of Apostolic, or Baptist churches to our own 
time. 
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7. The prevalence of Baptist principles throughout the centuries 
as shown by scholars, proves a necessary succession of the churches, 
those principles formulate. Those jealously maintaining the inde- 
pendence of the church ; the sole authority of the Scriptures as the 
rule of faith and practice; the spiritual character and discipline and 
the baptismal order of the church, must have been Baptists. The 
churches they constituted, must have been Baptist churches. To 
call them Pedobaptist churches while practicing, even suffering and 
dying for Baptist principles, would be a logical absurdity and a base 
calumny. Exceptional interpretation or observance can no more 
discredit their Baptist lineage and character than those of English, 
Scotch, German, or American Baptists. The reproaches heaped on 
Montainists, Donatists, Novatians, and Earlier Waldenses, are no 
greater, nor from more unpredjudiced sources than those heaped upon 
Christ and his apostles, Luther and his coadjutors, Whitfield and 
Wesley, our German Baptists, and all leaders of revivals. If there 
has been any succession of Christ’s church, it must heve been 
through the great religious bodies persecuted by Antichrist to vin- 
dicate a fictitious claim to apostolic succession. If there has been 
any apostolic succession, it must be traced through these great dis- 
senting communities, or through Papacy. As no Protestant admits 
a succession through Papacy, it must be accepted through these 
Protestant bodies. But itis as certain that these bodies were Anti- 
Pedobaptist-anna-Baptist, as that they were Protestant. Any suc- 
cession, therefore, through them must be “ Baptist Succession.” If 
it be urged, the evidence of their Baptist character are rather 
meagre. We answer the evidence of their Anna-baptism are not 
meagre. And if Anna-Baptist, they were not Pedobaptist. More- 
over, the evidences are not meagre considering they have survived 
the destruction of annals by Antichrist, to vindicate her rival claim 
to apostolic succession. Besides the facts complained of as few, are 
formative, and demonstrate certain order and organization. 

From a single bone, the naturalist determines a species of animal ; 
from the classification of a few fossils, he constructs a Museum of 
Natural History; from the study of fossils in different parts of the 
globe he distributes the animal races in their several habitats over 
the earth and through successive periods. 

So the candid ecclesiastical historian may find distinctive principles 
enough to identify and distinguish the Christian from the Anti- 
Christian communities through successive ages, and in different lands. 
The name Anna-Baptist, attributed as a reproach, has always identi- 
fied Anti-Papal and Anti-Pedobaptist communities. And where we 
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discover among them church independence, Scriptural doctrine, 
spiritual character, and baptismal order, we find Baptist churches. 
And our conclusion is based on as certain grounds as that, on which 
the naturalist has reared the science of zoology, and distributed the 
habitats of the animal races over the earth, and through different 
periods. 

The importance as well as the fact of the succession of Apostolic, 
or Baptist churches, has been overlooked. Only through them has 
the lordship of Christ been most signally maintained against Anti- 
christ, and the regenerating power of Christianity most conspicu- 
ously illustrated. The greatness of England and America, has 
arisen from the order and discipline of ten thousand independent 
homes. So throughout Christendom, the highest industry, thrift, 
contentment, social purity, charity and happiness, and the highest 
culture, freedom, and progress have eminated from independent 
Apostolic churches. The greatest, most comprehensive, and bene- 
ficent reform of the world would be the superseding of all other 
religious institutions, state establishments, and hierarchies, by the 
simple, spiritual, independent order of Apostolic, or Baptist 
churches. The prestige of the divine appointment and perpetuity 
of the apostolic order of churches, would greatly aid their 
restoration. The fictitious claim of Papacy, challenges the devo- 
tion of millions. The true claim of Baptists, vindicated, will 
inspire a more intelligent, if not a more enthusiastic devotion. 
Let then, our apostolic succession be more confidently claimed and 
celebrated. Families boast of illustrious descent. States celebrate 
the names of their founders. All faiths canonize their prophets. 
The Hebrews never ceased to reverence Abraham and Moses. Our 
Lord came not to abrogate the law and the prophets, but to in- 
terpret and fulfil them. He recognized the inevitable succession of 
prophets, and dispensations of religion. We can no more find 
truth without antecedent utterance than a tree without roots. A 
theology which has no affinities with the past, is an imposture. A 
church without succession, is Antichrist. The true church is 
not a modern institution. It has descended from the institution 
of the apostles, to our times. It can no more be discredited 
by loss of annals, than a state by inability to identify an historical 
succession of states from the Roman Empire, or the Hebrew 
commonwealth, or a family by inability to trace its descent 
through a succession of marriages from Paradise. In either case 
an essential unbroken succession is certain. That succession we may 
magnify though all the historical connections may not be traced. 
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Disparagement, or neglect of a noble ancestry, savors of ignorance, 
or self-conceit. Men may be flattered by the reputation of having 
founded a new party, or championed a new sect, who lack the hu- 
mility or magnaminity to honor their predecessors. If the senti- 
ment that has honored Luther in literature, song, painting and 
statue, through centuries is justified, should we not celebrate the 
name of Humeyer, his peer in learning and logic, and his superior 
in Christian character and loyalty to Christ? Is ignorance of the 
heroic testimony and sufferings of Montainists, Donatists, Novatians, 
and Waldenses, through centuries hazarding their lives for the name 
of Jesus and the order of his church; and through whom alone the 
Apostolic doctrine and order of Christianity have been preserved to 
us, creditable either to our intelligence or our professed devotion to 
the truth ? 
W. W. Everts. 


CHICAGO. 



































TIME OF THE SECOND ADVENT. 


_ the first chapter of the Acts we are imformed that, while the dis- 


ciples of Jesus, standing on the eastern slope of Olivet, were 
looking steadfastly into heaven, as their Master was lifted up and a 
cloud received him out of their sight, two men stood by them in 
white apparel, and said: “‘ Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing 
into heaven? This same Jesus, who was taken up from you into 
heaven, will so come in like manner as ye beheld him going into 
heaven.” This language appears to foretell a visible return of Jesus 
Christ to this earth, to be witnessed by his disciples, one might al- 
most suppose at first reading, before their eyes were closed in death, 
but at any rate sooner or later. When will this prediction be ful- 
filled? Will its fulfilment precede, or will it follow, the period of a 
thousand years described in Revelation xx. 1-6? Those who hold 
that it will precede that period, believe that at His coming the pious 
dead will be raised, and living believers changed, while many of the 
wicked will be destroyed; yet also that the human race will be con- 
tinued on the earth, still marrying and being given in marriage, 
although the earth: itself will be greatly changed by the agency of 
fire. They teach, then, that men in their natural bodies, and men in 
their glorified bodies, will dwell together in this world for a thousand 
years, and that a large part of the predictions of the Old Testament 
concerning the Messiah’s reign refer to this period of a thousand 
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years. This statement represents with sufficient accuracy the belief 
of a majority of premillennialists; yet it must be added, that the 
varieties of opinion, in matters of detail, are almost endless. 

Those, on the other hand, who believe that the second coming of 
Christ will be subsequent to the thousand years, referred to in Reve- 
lation, suppose that the reign of Christ has already begun, and that 
it will continue, without any essential change of method, to the end 
of time. 

It seems to me that very forcible arguments may be urged in sup- 
port of both these views, and I should be glad, if it were possible, to 
examine them without bias. But this is now impossible. For my 
judgment has long leaned to the view that the present dispensation of 
God’s grace is perfectly adapted to moral beings in our condition, and 
that, therefore, it is not “a shadow of good things to come” in the 
way of Divine influence upon sinful men, but the very substance, the 
final provision and method. It has seemed to me that Christians 
would by-and-by, through the power of the Holy Spirit, become more 
consecrated and humble and useful, bearing the gospel to the ends of 
the earth, and that, in connection with their service, the word of God 
would run and be glorified. My remarks, therefore, will no doubt 
be influenced by this belief, though it will be my aim to treat the 
subject fairly. 

1. It is admitted, I think, by all Christians that at the visible re- 
turn of Christ the earth will be either renovated or destroyed by fire. 
In support of this view I will not appeal to any passage of the Old 
Testament, for I know of none which apart from confirmation, or, 
rather, exposition by the New Testament, could be relied upon with 
confidence as teaching it. But there is one passage in the New 
Testament which seems to me explicit, and sufficient. It is long, but 
I will give it, as translated by Alford: 


For this they willingly are ignorant of, that by the word of God the 
heavens were from of old, and the earth formed out of water and by means 
of water: by which waters the world that then was, being overflowed 
with water, perished: but the heavens and the earth which are now by 
the same word kept in store, reserved unto fire against the day of judg- 
ment and perdition of ungodly men. But, beloved, be not ignorant of 
this one thing, that one day is with the Lord as a thousand years, and a 
thousand years as one day. The Lord is not slack concerning his 
promise, as some count slackness; but is long-suffering to you-ward, not 
willing that any should perish, but that all should come to repentance. 
But the day of God will come as a thief, in which the heavens shall pass 
away with a rushing noise, and the heavenly bodies shall be scorched 
and dissolved, the earth also and the works that are therein shall be 
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burned up. Seeing that all these things shall be thus dissolved, what 
manner of persons ought ye to be in all holy behaviour and godliness, 
looking for and hastening the coming of the day of God, by reason of which 
the heavens being on fire shall be dissolved, and the heavenly bodies 
[erotyeta or elements] shall be scorched and melted with fervent heat. 
But we look for a new heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth 
righteousness. And account the long-suffering of our Lord, salvation, etc. 


Now I take it to be certain that Peter refers in this passage to the 
second coming of Christ as the day of God, and that, if his language 
is to be interpreted strictly, the whole earth will be subjected to the 
action of fire and thoroughly renovated, at that time. Yet Dr. Seiss, 
in his work on the “ Last Times” quotes with approval these words 
of David N. Lord. 


The notion of the conflagration and dissolution of the heavens and 

earth at Christ’s coming, is without any ground in the apostle’s words. 

. The fires by which the impious are then to be destroyed are to be 

but local and temporary, and are to offer, there is reason to believe, no 

more obstacle to the safety of the population of the globe at large, than 

the volcanoes have, that have already raged in the depths of the earth, 
and ejected their burning elements into the atmosphere. 


This language is endorsed by Dr. Seiss, who insists that such ex- 
pressions as the following must be interpreted as literal: “Let the 
sun and the moon and all the stars of light praise the Lord; for he 
commanded, and they were created. He hath established them for 
ever and ever.” “The righteous shall inhabit the land, and dwell in 
it forever.” These expressions seem to me poetical and figurative, 
yet not the less significant on that account, while the language of 
Peter seems to me literal and definite, saying in plainest prose, that 


the earth and all the works in it shall be melted with fire and dis-. 


solved. At any rate, there can be no reason for calling the former 
literal and the latter figurative, the former prose and the latter 
poetry. If there is any definite and intelligible account of the change 
which will pass over the heavens and the earth at the coming of 
Christ, it is to be found in the third chapter of second Peter. 

Two other remarks are suggested by this passage. First, that the 
apostle speaks of the delay of the Lord to come again as salvation to 
some. He postpones his return because he is “ not willing that any 
should perish, but that all should come to repentance.” Now this 
does not read as if his coming was to usher in a period when nearly 
all the race would be brought to repentance; when the children of 
Israel would turn to the Lord, and the world be filled with godly 
men; when only a small part of the wicked would be destroyed, while 
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most of them would be converted and, with their children and chil- 
dren’s children for many generations, people the earth with a kingdom 
of saints, in number like the stars of heaven and the sand upon the 
sea-shore. Nor does it read as if men who loved their neighbor as 
themselves could be otherwise than thankful, when thinking of their 
fellow-men, that the present order of grace is prolonged. And, second, 
that a glance at the last chapters of Revelation will reveal the fact, 
that the great change to which the heavens and the earth will be 
subject, is there represented as following, rather than preceding, the 
period of a thousand years, called the millennium. This fact appears 
to me a grave objection to the doctrine of Christ’s pre-millennial 
advent. 

2. It is generally believed by Christians that the Jews as a people 
are to be converted to Christ. But, unless I am in error, most pre- 
millenarians hold that their conversion will be effected by the second 
coming of Christ, while post-millenarians think it will precede that 
event. Which of these views is favored by the language of Scrip- 
ture? In the third chapter of Acts, Peter is represented as saying 
to the people whom he addresses as “ Men of Israel :” 


Repent, therefore, and turn, that your sins may be blotted out, in or- 
der that the times of refreshing may come from the presence of the Lord; 
and that he may send forth Jesus Christ, before appointed for you; whom 
the heavens, indeed, must receive, until the times of the restoration of 
all things, which God spoke of by the mouth of all his holy prophets from 
the beginning. 


Peter seems to have believed that “ the times of refreshing” and 
the return of Jesus Christ were in some way conditioned on the re- 
pentance and forgiveness of the Jews; for he exhorts them to repent, 
that their “sins may be blotted out,” “in order that—éxws—the times 
of refreshing may come.” In the eleventh chapter of Romans there is 
another reference to the Jewish nation. The apostle compares the 
people of God to an olive tree, of which the Jews are the natural 
branches, But these branches, he says, had been broken off because 
of their want of faith, while the Gentiles had been grafted in be- 
cause of their faith. Yet he adds that the Jews “also, if they con- 
tinue not in their unbelief, will be grafted in” again; nay, he declares, 
that “hardness has come upon Israel in part, until the fullness of the 
Gentiles come in; and so all Israel shall be saved; as it is written : 
“ There shall come out of Zion the Deliverer ; he will turn away un- 
godliness from Jacob; and this is the covenant from me to them, 
when I shall take away their sins.” It is to be observed that in this 
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passage Paul distinctly intimates that “the fullness—réd xAypwpa—" of 
the Gentiles was tocome in” before Israel as a people would believe. 
Just how large a part of the Gentiles is meant by the word xiyjpwua, 
or fullness, may be doubtful, but a far larger part, I think, than is com- 
monly supposed by pre-millenarians. One of their own number, Dr. 
Luthardt of Leipsic, says : 


According to verse twelfth Israel's fall is riches to a world; hence it 
must be a blessing to the whole world before Israel’s recovery, in another 
way also, issues in good to that world. This is yet more definitely as- 
serted in the twenty-fifth verse, where it is said that the partial harden- 
ing of Israel shall continue “until” (not, while) the fullness of the Gentiles 
has come in. The fullness, as we have seen, is the full number, the 
totality. We must not understand this as meaning that only a definite, 
limited number of persons must be filled out before Israel repents ; for 
the passage does not treat of individuals, but of the heathen world. The 
whole of the heathen nations, or so many of them as do not become ex- 
tinct, as perhaps the Indian tribes of North America, are to be Christian- 
ized. So long, then, es there is still room for missions to the heathen, 
80 long as the ends of ti. earth are not also the boundaries of the church, 
is the conversion of the people of Israe! not to be expected. ... . But of 
course much of this Christianity will be external. How otherwise could 
the great apostacy, predicted by Paul in 2 Thessalonians ii. 3, take 
place? And the apostle does not say that all will be true Christians. 
“Till the fullness of the Gentiles has come in,” that is, in where they 
have begun to come, in where Israel now refuses to come, into the 
church, the present form of the kingdom of God. . . . And then, when 
the heathen world has entered into the church, shall all Israel, as a peo- 
ple, be saved in Christ. And what will be the result of this latter fact? 
The consequence of Israel’s conversion will be the resurrection of the 
dead, and the glorification of the church, effected by the Parousia of 
Christ. 


It may be added that this interpretation of the passage in Romans 
agrees with that of Meyer in the last edition of his commentary, with 
that of DeWette, of Philippi, and of many others. 

And I cannot forbear to say—though I am aware that the remark 
will have less than no weight with some of my pre-millennial brethren 
—that the conversion of the Jewish people by the visible and glorious 
return of Christ, and not by the present method of grace, seems to 
me morally improbable. They refused as a people to receive Christ 
in his humiliation, and they were rejected because of that refusal. 
They would accept no Messiah that did not establish his kingdom 
visibly on earth, with Israel for his peculiar people and for the 
highest officers in his court, and on this account they were left in their 
sin. Is it then probable that their recovery will be postponed until 
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the Saviour returns in his glory and assigns them, as many pre-mil- 
lennarians suppose, the high position which they covet? Is such a 
method of grace suggested by the history of the children of Israel in 
the time of the Judges, or in that of the Babylonian captivity ? Did 
not God stir them up to repentance before coming to their deliver- 
ance ? 

Another suggestion must be made in this place; namely, that the 
principles of interpretation adopted by pre-millenarianists require them 
to believe in a future re-possession of Palestine by the Jews, a re-build- 
ing of the temple at Jerusalem, a re-establishment of the priesthood 
in Israel for all mankind, and a resumption of sacrificial worship in 
Zion. Now while the New Testament does not forbid us to believe 
in the re-occupation of Palestine by the Jews, there is much in it 
which seems to be inconsistent with the other particulars named. The 
writings of Paul, and especially the Epistle to the Hebrews prove be- 
yond question that Judaism, with its human priesthood and animal 
sacrifices, has passed away forever, since Christ, the true priest, has 
offered himself, the true sacrifice, once for all in behalf of sinners, and 
has entered into heaven with his own blood. Type and shadow have 
passed never to return and obscure the substance. 

But what has the pre-millennial conversion of the Jews to do with 
the pre-millennial advent of Christ? Not much directly, but some- 
thing indirectly, as will be very evident when I come to the examina- 
tion of what is called the expectant attitude of the apostles and early 
Christians. 

3. It is generally supposed that Christ is now enthroned in glory. 
But pre-millenarians deny that he has yet taken his own kingdom. 


We maintain [says one of them] that Christ has not yet received any 
kingdom which he can deliver up. A man can only lawfully deliver up 
that which is his own. Now Christ is only seated upon the Father's 
throne. He is only, as it were, exalted in another's right, and invested 
with another's power; but in the day of coming glory, he is to assume 
his own sceptre, to sit upon his own throne, and exercise dominion in a way 
which he has not hitherto done. 


And another writer of the same class says: 

There are two thrones mentioned in connection with the Messiah, one 
on which he is now sitting, the other on which he is hereafter to sit; the 
one, the throne of God; the other the throne of David; the one for a 


limited, the other for an unlimited period. 


That is, if these writers are to be interpreted literally, Christ will 
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take by-and-by a throne different from the one on which he now sits; 
for he is to deliver up his throne to God, and his present throne is 
not his own to deliver up. To fulfill the prophecy he must take the 
throne of David, which will be his own, not God’s, and which he can 
deliver up to God, even the Father. But then, secondly, his present 
throne, held in another’s right, he holds but for a limited period, but 
his' own throne he will hold for an unlimited period. In other words, 
the throne which he is to leave he cannot deliver up, and the throne 
which he is to take he will not deliver up, for of his kingdom there 
will be no end. This seems to me to be the upshot of this scheme of 
interpretation. 

But it is one thing to pick a flaw in zealous writers, and another’ 
to expound the Scriptures. Do the Scriptures teach that Christ has 
already taken his throne, as the true Messiah and Son of David? I 
think they do, and appeal to such passages as the following in sup- 
port of my belief. When David proposed to build a house for God, 
Nathan the prophet was sent to him with a message which forbade 
him to build the proposed house, but promised him a royal posterity 
which should have no end. Of Solomon, considered as a type of 
Christ, the flower and crown of the Davidic race, it declared: “ He 
shall build an house to my name, and I will establish the throne of 
his kingdom forever. I will be to him a Father, and he shall be to 
meaSon.” As a further development of this promise, a passage in 
the second Psalm deserves notice; for Jehovah is there represented 
as saying: ‘“ Yet have I set my king upon my holy hill of Zion,” and 
the Messiah as adding: “I will declare the decree: the Lord hath 
said unto me, Thou art my son; this day have I begotten thee”; 
which I understand to mean: “ This day have I declared thee my 
Son, by investing thee with royal authority over my kingdom, of 
which thou art the lawful heir.” But to what hour and act does this 
prophecy refer? When and how was the Son of David declared to 
be David’s Lord and invested with supreme authority over the peo- 
ple of God? An answer to this question may be found, I think, in 
the New Testament. 

In Peter’s address at the Pentecost, we find these words: 


Being a prophet, therefore, and knowing that God swore to him with 
an oath, that of the fruit of his loins one should sit on his throne, he, 
(that is, David,) foreseeing, spoke of the resurrection of Christ, that 
neither was his soul abandoned to Hades, nor did his flesh see corrup- 
tion. This Jesus, God raised up, whereof we are all witnesses. Being 
exalted therefore to the right hand of God, and having received from 
the Father the promise of the Holy Spirit, he poured forth this which 
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ye now see and hear. For David did not ascend into heaven; but he 
says himself: ‘‘ The Lord said to my Lord, Sit on my right hand, until 
I make thy foes thy footstool. Therefore let all the house of Israel 
know assuredly, that God made him, this Jesus whom ye crucified, both 
Lord and Christ. 


By exalting Jesus to his right hand in heaven, God delivered to 
him the throne of his father David, and made him both Lord and 
Messiah. Again, we find Paul saying in Antioch: “We declare to 
you glad tidings of the promise made to the fathers, that God has 
fulfilled this to us, their children, in raising up Jesus; as also it is 
written in the second psalm: ‘Thou art my son; this day have I be- 
gotten thee.’” Here, as I judge, the apostle teaches that Christ was 
put into kingly office as Son and heir of God, the theocratic King of 
Israel, by the resurrection from the dead. Jehovah was the true king 
of Israel, represented in a very imperfect way by David and his seed 
after him, but in a perfect and absolute manner by Jesus Christ, who 
was at once Son of David and Son of God. In support of this view 
I refer also to the first chapter of the Epistles to the Romans: 
“Concerning his Son, who was born of the seed of David according 
to the flesh, who was declared Son of God with power, according to 
the Spirit of holiness, by the resurrection of the dead, Jesus Christ 
our Lord.” So, too, in the first chapter of the Epistle to the He- 
brews, it is said of the Son of God, that, ‘‘ When he had made puri- 
fication of sins, he sat down on the right hand of the Majesty on 
high, having become so much superior to the angels, as he hath in- 
herited a more excellent name than they.” And, finally, I call at- 
tention to the words of Paul to the Ephesians: 


That ye may know: what is the exceeding greatness of his 
power toward us who believe, according to the working of his mighty 
power which he wrought in Christ when he raised him from the dead 
and seated him at his own right hand in the heavenly places, far above 
all principality, and power, and might, and dominion, and every name 
that is named, not only in this world, but also in that which is to come; 
and subjected all things under his feet, and gave him to be head over all 
things to the church, which is his body, the fulness of him who fills 
all in all. 


What need of further evidence? If Christ was not invested with 
royalty when he ascended up on high, I do not see what this lan- 
guage means, And this mediatorial kingship he will retain, till “ the 
end comes, when he delivers up the kingdom to God, the Father; 
when he shall have done away all rule and all authority and. power. 
For he must reign—facrreberv—till he has put all enemies. under hia. 
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feet.” The object of his reign is to bring rebels into willing (or 
unwilling) subjection to the divine authority. 

It is then, as far as I can see, a mistake to suppose that Christ has 
two thrones, and is not now reigning in the only capacity in which 
he will ever reign as Mediator. If the doctrine of his premillennial 
advent involves the doctrine of two thrones, as taught by many ad- 
vocates of it, I humbly conceive that it is unscriptural. But I do 
not assert that the former does involve the latter. I only know that 
many persons who believe in the premillennial advent of Christ, de- 
clare that he has not yet taken his throne. 

4, It is claimed by those who believe that Christ will come again 
in visible glory before the millennium, that the Scriptures teach us to 
expect two resurrections—one of believers in Christ and the other of 
unbelievers—separated from each other by a period of more than a 
thousand years. But there is no solid ground for this belief, unless 
it be the passage in Revelation xx. It is indeed, probable that the 
sacred writers intend to distinguish between “resurrection from the 
dead” and “resurrection of the dead,” and that, when the resurrec- 
ticn of the righteous is spoken of distinctively, they generally use 
the former expression, “ resurrection from the dead;” but this may 
be easily accounted for by the circumstance that the resurrection of 
the righteous is unto life, while the resurrection of the wicked is unto 
judgment and death (John v. 29.) The character and issues of the 
two resurrections are utterly different, and it is quite needless to 
suppose any other difference in order to see that the one should be 
called a resurrection from the dead, separating those who experi- 
ence it forever from the company of the dead, and the other a 
resurrection of the dead, since the dead are raised to be still 
in the grasp of spiritual death and to pass by the judgment 
under the power of the second death. This difference between 
the resurrection of the righteous and the resurrection of the 
wicked, is infinitely more important than the one emphasized by 
Adventists, and it perfectly explains the difference of phraseology 
employed by the sacred writers. Yet, it may be worth while 
to notice that the resurrection of Christ is twice mentioned as a 
resurrection of the dead (Acts xxvi. 23; Rom. i. 4), while the 
resurrection of believers is also twice spoken of in the same way 
(1 Cor. xv. 21-42). 

T hold then, that there is no direct evidence in Scripture for the 
opinion that the resurrection of the righteous will antedate that of 
the wicked by a thousand years or more, unless it be contained in 
Revelation xx. 1-6, which reads thus: 
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And I saw an angel coming down from heaven, having the key of the 
abyss, and a great chain in his hand. And he laid hold of the dragon, 
the old serpent, which is the Devil and Satan, and bound him a thou- 
sand years, and cast him into the abyss, and shut him up and set a seal 
over him, that he may deceive the nations no more till the thousand 
years are ended: after that he must be loosed a short time. 

And I saw thrones, and they sat on them, and judgment was given to 
them, and the souls of those beheaded on account of the testimony of 
Jesus and on the account of the word of God, and whoever did not 
worship the beast, neither his image, and did not receive the mark upon 
their forehead and upon their hand; and they lived and reigned with 
Christ a thousand years. And the rest of the dead lived not until the 
thousand years were ended. This is the first resurrection. Blessed and 
holy is he that hath part in the first resurrection; on these the second 
death hath no power, but they shall be priests of God and of Christ, 
and shall reign with him a thousand years. 


Here, then, we have a first resurrection, distinctly named, and 
this passage is the strong hold of those who believe in the premillen- 
nial advent of Christ. Says Alford: 


On one point I have ventured to speak strongly, because my convic- 
tion on it is strong, founded on the rules of fair and consistent inter- 
pretation. I mean the necessity of accepting literally the first resur- 
rection, and the millennial reign. It seems to me that if in a sentence 
where two resurrections are spoken of with no mark of distinction be- 
tween them—in a sentence where, one resurrection having been related, 
“the rest of the dead" are afterwards mentioned—we are at liberty to 
understand the former one figuratively and spiritually, and the latter 
literally and materially, then there is an end of all definite meaning in 
plain words, and the Apocalypse, or any other book, may mean anything 
we please. Again: If the first resurrection is spiritual, then so is the 
second, which I suppose none will be hardy enough to maintain. 


Alas, Dean Alford, who was a good and learned man, had no 
adequate view of the hardihood of this generation: for long before 
I had seen his remarks on this passage, I had become satisfied that 
the second resurrection, implied by it, might not be material or 
bodily. Of course, it need not be urged at any length that the 
literal interpretation of this passage is not free from difficulties. To 
say nothing of the manifestly symbolical character of a large part 
of the book in which it is found, it would I think, to copy the style 
of Dean Alford, require some hardihood in any one to assert that no 
symbols occur in the passage itself. Nor is it easy to see where the 
language ceases to be symbolical and becomes literal. The mighty 
angel, the great chain, the abyss, the key and the seal, are hardly to 
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be considered literal. Are Gog and Magog, in the verses which 
follow, anything but symbols ? 

Again, if the passage in Second Peter is kept in mind, as setting 
forth the change to be made in the earth by fire at the second coming 
of Christ, one is perplexed to know whence the multitudes repre- 
sented by Gog and Magog, or the nations which dwell in the four 
corners of the earth, originate at the close of the thousand years. 
Have Christ and his glorified saints been reigning over a small part 
of the earth only, having the city Jerusalem as their capital, and the 
restored Jews as the nucleus and best part of their subjects? If 
so, how does the millennial reign literally fulfil the great predictions 
of the Old Testament, so many of which are said to describe this 
reign? And what a strange world would this be, with glorified 
saints and dying men together? Do the righteous die in the millen- 
nial period, or are they changed without tasting death? If they 
die, then the second resurrection must embrace great multitudes of 
the righteous; if they do not, what a world for men to livein! If 
a child should die, its parents would know infallibly that it was lost! 
Who can estimate the contrast between the millennial economy or 
age, and those which precede it! And why do not the Scriptures 
speak more clearly of the first son, the second won and the last 2on, 
instead of dividing the whole course into two sons? 

It appears, then, ata glance that grave difficulties must be en- 
countered by one who undertakes to interpret the passage literally. 
Is there any other interpretation which accords with the general 
character of the book and with the context itself, so that we may 
honestly avoid these difficulties? I imagine there is, It seems to 
me that the seer of Patmos is here describing symbolical visions, and 
I think the interpretation may be this. During the period of a 
thousand years, which may represent, it is possible, a very long time, 
generations of faithful men will be raised up, generations of men 
whose fidelity to Christ will be wonderful, as if all the holy martyrs 
had re-appeared on earth, as Elijah re-appeared in John the Baptist. 
With them and through them, Christ will reign in the earth, his 
kingdom having the upper hand among men, even as the kingdom of 
the Evil One has now the upper hand. This is the first resurrection 
contemplated in this vision. 

And the second is like unto it. At the close of this long period, 
the powers of darkness will be let loose and evil men will wax defiant 
and Satanic. Multitudes will appear, not unlike the ancient foes of 
God’s people, Gog and Magog, ready to destroy by violence all the 
servants of Christ. Cursed and unholy will be every one that has 
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part in this second resurrection. The judgment of God will soon 
overtake him. For it is said: ‘‘The rest of the dead, lived not till 
the thousand years were finished ””—which seems to imply that they 
then lived again. ‘‘ And when the thousand years are finished "— 
they will live—for “Satan will be loosed out of his prison, and will 
go out to mislead the nations that are in the four corners of the 
earth, Gog and Magog, to gather them together to war, the number 
of whom is as the sand of the sea. And [note the change of tense] 
they went upon the breadth of the earth and encompassed the camp 
of the saints, and the beloved city; and fire came down from God 
out of heaven and devoured them.” Does not this language read as 
if it were symbolical; as if the vision were emblematic, rather than 
literal? And in the language of symbol, might not this be the 
resurrection of all the wicked, and especially of the persecutors of 
ages past, the great and fierce adversaries of the saints of all times 
before the last? So it seems to me: and I present this interpreta- 
tion, not as one free from difficulties, but as an alternative to the 
literal view and liable to less objections than that. I offer it with 
some hesitation, but I offer it as worthy of serious consideration. 
For many years it has seemed to me the fairest alternative to the 
literal interpretation. 

One remark further. This episode of the thousand years does 
not represent the conversion of all men living on the earth at that 
time, as the effect of the first resurrection, or the reign of the saints 
with Christ. Christ will reign forever, though he has enemies for- 
ever. So the saints may reign in the earth, though they have many 
foes among men. It appears to me upon a careful review of several 
prophecies, that Christian writers have often used too strong lan- 
guage in depicting the glories of the millennial age, and especially in 
regard to the conversion of all, or of nearly all the people. 

5. It is maintained that the second coming of Christ will be pre- 
millennial, because the accounts of the present dispensation forbid 
the idea of such a period as is described in Revelation xx. 1-6, be- 
fore its close. In support of this assertion reference is made to 
a great many things—such as the tares with the wheat, growing to- 
gether in the same field until the time of harvest; the net which was 
cast into the sea, and gathered of every kind; the citizens who hated 
the nobleman and sent a message after him, saying, We will not have 
this man to reign over us, and the mystery of iniquity that had al- 
ready begun to work in Paul’s day and was to reveal itself at last in 
the man of sin. But none of these seem to me inconsistent with the 
post-millennial advent of Christ, unless it be the passage in Second 
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Thessalonians, second chapter. Nor is that even, unless the man of 
sin mentioned by Paul, is identified with the beast or false prophet, 
spoken of in the book of Revelation, and unless also the order of 
events in the history of the world is to correspond with the order of 
visions in that book. But I am not satisfied of either of these 
things; and therefore, I do not think that the representations which 
the New Testament makes of the present economy of grace forbid 
us to look for the millennium before its close, 

6. Finally, it is urged that the apostles and primitive Christians 
expected the return of Christ at a very early day, and believed that 
it might occur at any moment. This proposition raises a question 
which I would gladly avoid discussing; but it must be considered at 
this time, however unsatisfactory to you or to me the treatment of 
it may prove. The expectant attitude of the apostles! What was 
it? and to what did it relate ? 

Let me say at once that if they expected Christ to coine again with 
his bodily presence in their own day, they were in error, and their 
expectation was not due to the work of the Holy Spirit; for the Holy 
Spirit knew that the visible return of Christ would not take place for 
eighteen hundred years ai least. And this I affirm with the sam® 
confidence which I feel in saying that, if William Miller expected 
Christ to come again visibly in 1843, he was in error, and his expec- 
tation was not due to the light of the Spirit in his soul. For the 
Spirit of God is not the author of false expectations in the souls of 
believers. 

But may not the Holy Spirit have allowed them to cherish this 
expectation, because, though erroneous, it was practically harmless 
and even useful? I do not believe that error is ever harmless, nor do 
I believe that God is ever pleased to have good men trust in a lie as if 
it were the truth. It may, however, be possible that the Holy Spirit 
did not enlighten the minds of the apostles as to the time of Christ’s 
second coming. It may be that he allowed them to cherish and to 
express an expectation of his speedy return, not because that expec- 
tation was well founded or useful, but because he did not propose to 
guard them against suggesting error by their language. For it is 
certainly more credible that the Holy Sprit did not remove an error 
from their minds, than that he either introduced it into their minds, 
or approved it as practically useful when there. But no premillen- 
arian will admit that the inspiration of the apostles was imperfect, 
for such an admission would be fatal to his theory of the Second Ad- 
vent ; and no premillenarian ought to admit that the apostles, by the 
will and under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, expected the second 
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coming of Christ for eighteen hundred years, for this admission 
makes the Spirit responsible for a false expectation. I would humbly 
warn my brethren against making God the author or the patron of 
error in any form. 

But the matter is sometimes presented in a less exceptionable 
way. Itis said that the apostles merely supposed that their Lord 
might return at any moment, and so their attitude in respect to his 
parousia was similar to that of all good men in respect to the hour 
of their death. To this statement there would be no objection, if it 
fairly represented the tone of the apostles’ language when referring 
to the future Epiphany of Christ, and if they did not speak of certain 
changes and developments which are to precede that Epiphany, 
changes which could not be expected to take place at once. But I 
do not believe that it fairly represents the spirit of many references 
made by the apostles to the coming of their Lord, and I deem it in- 
consistent with their definite allusions to certain changes which must 
precede that event. The latter may be first considered. 

When Christ was about to leave his disciples, he said: “ All power 
is given unto me in heaven and in earth. Go ye, make disciples of 
all the nations. . . . And, lo, I am with you all the days, even unto 
the end of the world.” The translation is Alford’s. Now it is not 
claimed that this commission reaches beyond the second coming of 
Christ. The zon of the gospel closes with the final parousia. But 
for many years the apostles went scarcely beyond the limits of Pales- 
tine, and it seems well nigh incredible that they should have believed 
that Christ might return at any moment, even before they had fairly 
begun to make disciples of all the nations. 

In perfect harmony with the great commission is Paul’s glance at 
the future, in the eleventh chapter of his Epistle to the Romans. 
Many years had passed since the resurrection of Christ, a large part 
of the chosen people had counted themselves unworthy of eternal life 
by rejecting the gospel, and Paul had begun the vast work of evan- 
gelizing the nations, the Gentile world. Standing in the midst of 
that world, knowing well the compass of the Roman Empire and not 
wholly ignorant of the nations beyond, in the East and the South, and 
understanding the nature of true religion as personal faith, to be im- 
planted in the hearts of men one by one by the Holy Ghost in con- 
nection with the preaching of Christ, he declares that blindness will 
continue in part to the Jews until the fullness of the Gentiles come 
in, and so, or then, ali Israel will be saved. Is it credible that he 
believed this could be done in no time at all? 

Or is it credible that the apostle John, after his vision in Patmos, 
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interpreted as pre-millennialists now interpret it, believed that all 
the changes prefigured by the marvelous and mysterious imagery of 
the Apocalypse, could be accomplished in no time at all? Did he 
believe that Christ might appear at any moment? And all these 
wondrous events that were “shortly to come to pass” take place in 
the twinkling of an eye, or drop out of God’s plan for the future of 
our race? I trow not. 

It would be easy to go much further in pointing out evidences of 
an incidental nature that the apostles did not believe their Lord 
might return at any moment in visible glory to raise the dead, did not 
suppose the gospel dispensation was as likely to be closed at once as 
to continue a long time. They knew that it was to be an won; and 
a few years or decades of years do not constitute an son. 

But another objection to the view that the apostles merely thought 
of the parousia as an event which might take place at any moment, 
while it might be remote, is the tone of their references to it. One 
cannot read their words in respect to it without perceiving that in 
some sense it was near to them, an event just at the door and expected 
with warm desire. Men do not think or speak of death as the 
apostles thought and spoke of the approaching revelation of Christ. 
If they did not really look for his personal advent in their own day, 
how shall we account for their language? In one of two ways, I be- 
lieve. Hither by supposing that they expected his coming to be 
realized in many important crises of human history during the pro- 
gress of his kingdom, crises that were to be typical and suggestive 
of his personal advent at the end of the world; or by supposing that 
his final coming was so great and overshadowing an event as to fill 
the whole future with light and seem very near to them, illuminated 
by the Spirit, as it is very near to God, with whom a thousand years 
are as one day, and one day as a thousand years. 

As to the former view, that the expression, “the coming of Christ” 
may be used in a generic sense, to denote a class of events, similar to 
one another, and culminating in one far more glorious than all the 
rest at the close of this zon, I cannot pretend that it is altogether 
satisfactory ; but this at least may be said in its favor, that the words 
“seed” and “son” in 2 Samuel vii. 12-14, as well as “the overseer,” 
in 1 Timothy iii. 2, and many other terms in the Bible, are used in 
@ generic sense; also that Christ’s promise to “come again and take 
his disciples to himself,” in John xiv. 3, is far more natural, if under- 
stood of their removal to Paradise by death than if it is understood 
to predict the resurrection of the apostles and their reign with him 
on earth; and finally that the words of Jesus to the seven churches 
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of Asia: “Repent . . . if not I will come unto thee and remove thy 
candlestick out of his place,” “ or else I will come unto thee quickly 
and fight against thee with the sword of my mouth.” “TI will come 
as a thief, and thou shalt not know what hour I will come upon thee,” 
were fulfilled long ago, whether the events by which they were ful- 
filled be regarded as preludes of the final parousia or not. Compare 
Exodus iii. 8; Isaiah xiii. 9, 10; xxiv. 19, 20, 23; Ezekiel xxxiii. 7, 
8; Isaiah xix. 1; Psalm civ. 3. 

As to the second view, that the return of Christ in glory seemed 
near to them because of its transcendent importance as the desire of 
their hearts, I cannot do better than to present it in the words of two 
distinguished writers. Says Dr. Hackett in his Commentary on 
Acts iii. 20: 

The apostle enforces his exhortation to repent by an appeal to the 
final coming of Christ, not because he would represent it as near in point 
of time, but because that event was always near to the feelings and con- 
sciousness of the first believers. It was the great consummation on which 
the strongest desires of their souls were fixed, to which their thoughts 
and hopes habitually turned. . . . The apostles, the first Christians in 
general, comprehended the grandeur of that occasion ; it filled their cir- 
cle of view, stood forth to their contemplation as the point of culminating 
interest in their own and the world’s history, threw into comparative 
insignificance the present time, death, all intermediate events, and made 
them feel that the manifestation of Christ, with its consequences of in- 


- discribable moment to all true believers, was the grand object which 


they were to keep in view as the end of their toils, the commencement 
and perfection of their glorious immortality. 


To this beautiful extract I must add one from the Rev. John 
Kerr, of Scotland, which expresses even more exactly my conception 
of the case. 


This great event is constantly represented in the New Testament as 
near, and the view is natural and true. Never does the meeting of a 
beloved friend come so close to us, as when we have just parted from 
him. Love makes the tears of farewells sparkle into welcomes; and if 
we could only retain the same impression of Christ’s loss, his return 
would be as nigh. It is, moreover, in the New Testament, the great 
event that towers above every other. The heaven that gives back Christ, 
gives back all we have loved and lost; solves all doubts, and ends all 
sorrows. His coming looks in upon the whole life of the church, as a 
lofty mountain peak looks in upon every little valley and sequestered 
home around its base, and belongs to them all alike. Every generation 
lies under the shadow of it, for whatever is transcendently great is con- 
stantly near, and in moments of high conviction it absorbs all petiy in- 
terests and annihilates intervals. 
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This view appears to me at present better than the former, and I 
therefore accept it as probably correct. 

If now, following the example of some of my pre-millennialist 
brethren, I were to drop for 2 moment the style of an inquirer and 
assume that of a prophet, my language would be of the following 
tenor. All of you, my brethren, wish to be “ looking for and hasten- 
ing the coming of the day of God,” and all of you expect to meet him, 
or be with him, at his glorious appearing. But you will see him on 
the other side before you see him here; you will meet him in Para- 
dise before you meet him visibly on earth. He has more grace in 
store for our poor, sinful race than any of you, who imagine that the 
number of the elect is almost complete, suppose. And if you would 
really hasten his coming, lend all your energies to the great work of 
evangelizing the nations. The gospel has not yet been preached, 
even asa witness, to hundreds of millions in Asia and Africa, and the 
isles of the sea. But it will beso preached as to be more than a wit- 
ness. All the families of the earth must call him whom your souls 
love, blessed. The fullness of the Gentiles must come into the church, 
and Israel, as a people, be saved. Let every one put on the whole 
armor of God and enter into the ranks for service. Then the Lord 
will speedily come. Years and centuries will pass swiftly by in the 
blessed work, and you, who wait for his appearing, will soon behold 
him. If he seem to delay his advent, be sure that it is because he is 
“not willing that any should perish, but that all should come to 
repentance,” and be sure also that the fruit of his delay will be a 
greater multitude of the redeemed by whom he will be glorified at 
his coming. 


AtvaH Hovey. 
NegwrTon CENTRE, Mass. 


























GEORGE FOX AND THE EARLY FRIENDS. 


The Inner Life of the Religious Societies of the Commonwealth, By 
Rosert Barcray. London. 1876. 


 cnawm FOX began to preach in 1647. A great religious move- 
ment followed. In fifty years time his adherents were as nu- 
merous in proportion to the whole population as was the Wesleyan 
body fifty years after its rise. To understand this great movement 
we must glance at the state of religious parties in England at the time. 

The State Church was divided into two parties. The one was a 
conservative, if not a reactionary element. With great reluctance 
had it given up the doctrines and usages of Rome, and it continually 
manifested, if not a purpose, a strong inclination to return to them, 
It proclaimed itself as Anglican Catholic instead of Roman Catholic ; 
and often it seemed as if all that separated it from the Romanists 
was that it declared the King of England instead of the Pope of 
Rome to be the Head of the Church. This party had fallen with 
King Charles, and its clergy had been driven out both from pulpit 
and rectory. When, afterwards, with the Stuarts it came back into 
power it more than returned on the heads of its opponents the humil- 
iations and sufferings which had been visited upon it. And this 
High Church party is to-day in the ascendant in the Church of England. 

The second element in the State Church was a more thoroughly 
Protestant party. Its theological views were those of the Reformed 
churches of the continent. It abhorred not only the Romish theol- 
ogy, but also each point of the Romish ritual. And in church gov- 
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ernment it denied the right to rule not merely to the Pope, but also 
to the bishops, holding that Presbyterial church government was that 
which was demanded both by Scripture precedent, and by the good 
of the people. Calvin was the great authority of this party, and its 
earnest desire was to re-model the Church of England after the pattern 
of the Church of Geneva—the same as had been done with the Church 
of Scotland. This party may be designated as the Genevan party. 

During the reigns of Elizabeth and James, the Genevans were the 
weaker, and to a great extent, an oppressed party—so much so that 
many of them took refuge in America. After the Restoration they 
were trodden down still more mercilessly. All of their clergy who 
cared more for principle than for place, were ejected from their pul- 
pits, and the Anglican rule was exercised most rigorously over the 
whole church. The last hope was taken away that the Church of 
England could be made a Presbyterian Church, or brought into inti- 
mate communion with the Reformed Churches of the continent. The 
Genevan party now survives only as a portion of the Low Church 
element in the English Establishment. 

But though defeated in the end, this party was for a time in power. 
The triumph in the state of the Parliament over the King, was the 
triumph in the church of the Genevans over the Anglicans. The 
Church of England was re-modeled after the Genevan pattern, and 
became for the time a Presbyterian body. So stood the State Church 
when Fox commenced preaching. 

But in the days of Elizabeth and James, while the Genevan party 
in the Church was hoping to have it made a truly Reformed Church, 
there were many English Protestants who looked upon the State 
Church as past all possibility of being reformed. They regarded it 
as corrupt in its root and its whole being, incapable of reconstruction 
as a New Testament church. They held, moreover, that the Genevan 
Church polity was no more Scriptural than the Anglican. They took 
the ground that each congregation was supreme in government. 
These separated from the State Church entirely, and both by Gene- 
vans and Anglicans were bitterly denounced as Separatists. They 
were sometimes called Brownists, from Robert Browne, who was 
for a time a leader among them, but afterwards rejoined the State 
Church. From their peculiar church polity they received the name 
of Independents. 

The early Independents were bitterly persecuted, and in the reign 
of James some of them crossed the North Sea, and dwelt for a time 
in Holland. But in spite of the opposition of Anglicans and Genevans 
the Independents in England increased in number, and in the days 
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of the Commonwealth were a powerful body. In the reign of Charles 
II many of the State Church clergymen of the Genevan party who 
were ejected from their livings allied themselves to the Independents, 
adding to the learning and social power of their congregations, 
though no doubt helping to divert them somewhat from many of their 
earlier ways of thinking. The Independents continue to be a strong 
body in England. 

But the Baptist party is that to which the new movement stood 
most closely connected. The lines of thought of the Baptist churches 
continually show themselves in the teachings and movements of the 
early Friends. The doctrines of the Friends were in many respects 
but a re-production of Baptist doctrines, and the early history of their 
Society allies itself in many points to Baptist history. 

From the outbreak of the Reformation (for how much longer we 
will not stop to inquire) there had existed in Europe large bodies of 
opposers of infant baptism. Their churches were found in great num- 
bers in Switzerland, and Germany. As Mennonites they spread 
through Holland and other countries of Northern Europe. And 
in England, in the reign of Henry VIII, we find them declaring 
their principles at the stake. 

The rejection of infant baptism was not merely the rejection of a 
ceremony. The idea that baptism, and so church membership, was 
to be given only to those who gave evidence of saving faith, was a 
revolution in the whole theory of the constitution of the Church, and 
also of the relations of the Church to the State. The doctrine of the 
separation of Church and State was not an afterthought of the Baptists, 
nor the lucky suggestion of a moment of reverie, nor yet an indepen- 
dent revelation from on high; it was a logical result of the rejec- 
tion of infant baptism. In short, while the Anti-pedobaptists were 
in theological agreement with the Reformers, they were farther 
from them regarding the doctrine of the Church, than the Reformers 
were from Rome. The Anti-pedobaptists followed in this matter an 
entirely independent line of thought. 

And their denial of any supernatural power in baptism was logi- 
cally connected with a denial that any supernatural wisdom in 
church government reside in church officers. Therefore they placed 
the government of the church in the hands of all the people, and thus 
held to congregational and independent church government. 

Thus the Independents so-called, were not the first who declared 
on English soil the doctrine of church independency. This doctrine 
had been held and set forth by the Anti-pedobaptists from Holland, 
who were found in England (and some of them burned) in Henry 
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VIII's time. And now two other bodies of Anti-pedobaptists were 
to arise from the Independent ranks. 

While the exiled Independents were in Holland, they came in con- 
tact with the Mennonites. John Smyth, Thomas Helwys, and others 
of their number became Anti-pedobaptists. Smyth died in Holland. 
It must be admitted by all that he was one of the very ablest men in 
the Independent ranks. His memory awaits the pious hand which 
shall remove the unjust and slanderous aspersions which have been 
cast upon it. The one who reads his writings cannot but feel that he 
was a man of peculiarly noble spirit — a man especially worthy of 
honor. Helwys, and others, returned to England in 1611, or in the 
following year, establishing there the church from which the English 
General Baptist Churches have in the main descended. A score of 
years later, in 1633, there seceded from an Independent church in 
London, a party of members who had embraced Anti-pedobaptist 
opinions, and who formed the church of which Spilsbury be- 
came pastor, and which was the first of the Calvinistic Baptist 
churches of England. When the Independents were sojourning in 
Holland, the Arminian movement was in progress, and the Helwys 
company had embraced Arminian sentiments. Spilsbury’s church 
adhered however to the Calvinistic tenets of the other Independents. 
The English Baptists were thus divided into two parties—Arminian 
and Calvinistic, called General Baptists, and Particular Baptists—one 
party believing in a general, the other in a particular, atonement. 
The General Baptists were more closely allied to the Mennonites of 
Holland. Fox and the Friends followed quite closely their lines of 
thought. They had been for a whole generation disseminating their 
doctrines in England when Fox commenced preaching. Fox had an 
uncle named Pickering who was a Baptist. Fox's whole system of 
belief and practice was permeated by the ideas and customs of the 
General Baptists, together with those of the Mennonites and other 
Anti-pedobaptists of the continent. 

The Baptists stood apart from all others in their idea of the con- 
stitution of the church. They did not include in it, as did the Ro- 
manists, all to whom baptism could be administered, irrespective of 
evidences of previous conversion ; nor, as did the Reformed churches, 
all whose parents were Christians. They admitted to its number only 
those who gave evidence of faith in Christ. Fox took the Baptist 
ground that the church should consist only of those who gave signs 
of being in living union with the Redeemer. “ Birthright member- 
ship” is something which had no place in the system of the early 
Friends. It is the growth of alater day. The basis of membership 
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in the Society of Friends in the early period was substantially the 
same as among the Baptists. And this adherence to the Baptist 
theory of the constitution of the church was followed by adherence to 
the Baptist principle of the separation of Church and State. The 
Friends are honored for having ever been faithful to this old Baptist 
doctrine. And the founders of Pennsylvania, like the founders of 
Rhode Island, gave to their colony a Baptist constitution. The 
Friends were the first who followed the Baptists in the doctrine of 
soul-liberty. They were the first disciples in a now large and 
growing school. 

Fox and his Society followed also the doctrine of the Mennonites, 
and some other continental Anti-pedobaptists, regarding war. The 
idea of the separation of Church and State these had carried to the 
illogical extreme of holding that one could not be a member of 
Christ’s kingdom and at the same time of an earthly commonwealth, 
They made their civil citizenship purely a passive relation—submit- 
ting quietly to civil rule, but refusing to be any party to it, to hold 
any civil office, and particularly refusing to bear arms. They would 
use as Jesus did only moral weapons. The English Anti-pedobaptists 
had not adopted this tenet of their continental brethren, but the latter 
hold to it to-day. Many of the Mennonites of Europe are even now 
coming to this country to escape military conscription. This doctrine 
of theirs Fox and his society adopted, and they are noted for their 
adherence to it. In this, as in their adherence to the doctrine of re- 
ligious freedom, they followed an old Anti-pedobaptist tenet. 

In the matter of plainness of dress the early Friends were followers 
of the Anti-pedobaptists of the continent. Simplicity of apparel was 
a matter for which these most strenuously contended. On this the 
English Baptists of Fox’s time insisted. It became a matter of 
principle among many of the more earnest Christian circles. How 
much the early Methodists insisted on plainness of apparel is known 
t. all. Regulations on this point are still found in the “ Discipline,” 
and the last generation, both of Methodists and Baptists, made much 
of the matter. If less is said on this subject now than formerly, it 
may be remarked that there is less need of mentioning the matter, 
for to-day even the man of fashion dresses in the plainest garments, 
his sober black being in striking contrast to the silks and velvets, the 
ruffles and embroidery, the silver buckles and gold chains, of the 
dress of the gentleman of a century or two ago. The idea of plain- 
ness in apparel did not originate with the Friends, nor has it been 
confined to them. Indeed, when we remember that the early Friends 
did not wear any distinctive dress we might say that the Quaker of 
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to-day holds merely to the letter and violates the spirit of the law, 
arraying himself in an ostentation of plainness, an imposing pomp of 
simplicity ! 

In letters and documents dated near the commencement of the 
movement, the followers of Fox call themselves “The Children of 
Light.” It is noteworthy that this name, though new in England, 
had long prior to this been used by some of the continental Anti-pe- 
dobaptists. Another little point of resemblance between the two 
parties is brought out by Strype in his “‘ Life of Aylmer.” He tells 
us that in the days of that prelate (who died 1594) “there were a 
sort of people who counted it idolatry to pull off their hats, or give 
reverence even to princes. These were, I suppose, of the sect of the 
Anabaptists.” In those days, when ceremony was made everything, 
when forms were considered necessary to salvation, it was a natural, 
if illogical, reaction, for some to come out in opposition to all cere- 
monies, to deny to forms their legitimate use and place. A punc- 
tilious resistance to forms may show as much of the ritualistic spirit 
as a punctilious insistence upon them; but those who made con- 
science of taking off the hat on customary occasions, were certainly 
not worse than those who imprisoned and burned men for speaking 
against certain ceremonies. 

Fox and his followers placed a peculiar emphasis upon the terms 
word, seed, life, light, etc.,as used in the New Testament of the work 
of God in the heart of man. In this we may perhaps discern the in- 
fluence of the teachings of Caspar Schwenkfeld, of Silesia, who gave 
great prominence to this line of thought. Some of his followers flee- 
ing from persecution had associated themselves with the Mennonites 
of Holland, and these ideas of Schwenkfeld showed themselves in 
Mennonite teaching, and also in the writings of the General Baptists 
of England. It was perhaps through this channel that they impressed 
themselves upon the mind of Fox. Another thing in which Fox fol- 
lowed Schwenkfeld was the disuse of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, 
a thing in which the latter was preceded by some of the reforming 
bodies of earlier centuries. These rites having had an undue efficacy 
ascribed to them, were by a natural though illogical re-action set 
aside entirely. As others had declared them necessary to salvation, 
these declared them of no value whatever. But in their disuse of 
the ordinances the Friends remained more closely related to the Bap- 
tists who regarded them merely as symbols than to other Protestants, 
all of whom attributed to them more or less of a supernatural efficacy. 

There are many things which are regarded as peculiar to the 
Friends which in the early day were held by others also, though now 
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perhaps only the Friends retain them. Barrow, an English Sepa- 
ratist, put to death in 1593, inveighing against various prevalent 
customs, says: “The very names of the month and week are heathen- 
ish; Christian men should say First Month, First Day,” etc. Many 
things now peculiar to Friends’ usage were common long before Fox’s 
time. 

The name of Quaker was in not uncommon use long before the rise 
of Fox’s societies. It had been applied to some of the Anti-pedobap- 
tists of Holland. As the term Methodist was used long before it 
became permanently and exclusively applied to Wesley’s followers, 
so the name of Quaker was common before the rise of the Society of 
Friends. It is a familiar fact, and one of easy philosophical explana- 
tion, that strong emotion will produce certain physical effects. And 
among other excitements strong religious feeling has these results. 
The physical manifestations which accompanied the early Wesleyan 
preaching are well known to all. Wherever large masses are ex- 
horted with that earnestness which religion demands, though there 
be no unwisdom in the matter or the manner of the preaching, there 
is a liability that some of the more ignorant and excitable of the 
hearers will be thrown into an abnormal physical state. This, which 
has so often happened, occurred in some instances in connection with 
the preaching of the early Friends. And from the tremblings, not 
of the preachers as some have said, but of certain of their hearers the 
old name of Quaker became fastened to the new body. 

As to the disuse of singing in the worship of the Society, it may be 
remarked that among the early Friends singing as well as prayer and 
preaching was a part of divineservice. Fox writes in 1653 to one of 
his brethren: “ Why should not them that sings have liberty of con- 
science to sing in your meetings? I donot look upon thee as a com- 
petent judge, whether they sing in grace or no.” In 1670 Barclay 
writes: “That singing is a part of God’s worship, and is warrantably 
performed among the saints is a thing denied by no Quaker so-called, 
and it is not unusual among them.” It is evident that the early 
Friends did not condemn all singing, but only singing of particular 
kinds. 

And, as to this, a reference to the history of their times will show 
that Fox and his followers were not alone in holding opinions which 
seem strange to us of to-day. In the early period of Protestantism 
there was much controversy on the whole subject of church music. 

The Puritan party in England, as early as 1536, curried a protes- 
tation to the king in the Lower House of Convocation which styled 
“the playing at the orgaynes a foolish vanity,” and various attempts 
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were made to effect their removal, sometimes not without prospects 
of success. In 1586 the Puritans proposed “that all cathedral 
churches may be put down where the service of God is grievously 
abused by piping with organs, singing, ringing and trowling of psalms 
from one side of the choir to the other.” The allusion is to the 
antiphon. 

The practice of singing with “conjoint voices,” or modern congre- 
gational singing, may be regarded as a strictly Protestant practice, 
It is said that congrégational singing, as a custom, was introduced 
into England by the Marian exiles on their return from Geneva, and 
other places of their flight. Strype says: 


As soon as they commenced singing in public in one little church in 
London, immediately not only in the churches in the neighborhood, but 
even the towns far distant began to vie with each other in the practice. 
You may now sometimes see at Paul's cross, after the service, six thou- 
sand persons, young and old, of all sexes, singing together. This sadly 
annoys the mass priests, for they perceive that by this means the sacred 
discourse sinks more deeply into the minds of men. 


Sternhold and Hopkins’ metrical version of the Psalms was soon 
published “ with assistant notes to sing them withal.” 

But congregational singing was most emphatically condemned by 
the early English Separatists as a class. It was held that as all per- 
sons were required by law to be present and take part in church ser- 
vice, persons of wicked lives were desired and even forced to take on 
their lips the words of David describing his holy feelings. Thus, 
among others, Barclay utters his objections to the singing of a 
“mixed multitude known to be drunkards, swearers,” etc. It was 
urged that singing, like prayer, was profanity, unless the feelings 
corresponded to the words. 

Singing, among the General Baptists, is thus described in 1678 by 
Grantham, one of their prominent writers. They held “ that such 
persons as God hath gifted to tell forth his mighty acts and recount 
his special providences, and upon whose hearts God put a lively sense 
of present mercies should have liberty and convenient opportunity to 
celebrate the high praises of God one by one in the churches of God, 
and that with such words as the nature of the matter and present 
occasion requires, so that they be careful to keep to the language of 
the sacred word, and as near as may be to the methods of those 
hymns and psalms used before Him by holy writers of the Scriptures. 
And that all this be done with a cheerful voice that may seem to ex- 
press the joys conceived in the heart of him that singeth the better 
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to affect the hearts of the congregation. ... Thus he that hath a 
psalm becomes a useful minister in the house of God, while others 
wait on their gifts, whether it be of praying, teaching, exhorta- 
tion,” etc. 

We know not how many among them had the devotional, poetical, 
vocal and other gifts necessary for solo singing such as this, but in 
the Independent, as well as in the Baptist churches, congregational 
singing met with strong opposition in the interests of singing by a 
single person as he felt moved by the Holy Spirit. Congregational 
singing does not seem to have been used among the Independents in 
England much before 1647. It was introduced in New England as 
early as 1636, and the “ Bay Psalm Book” was published in 1640, but 
many of the settlers there had belonged to the Genevan party of the 
State Church in England. It was opposed among the Independent 
exiles in Holland, though some of them adopted it, “but with bar- 
barous success.” It was only after much pamphlet writing and other 
controversy that it came into general use in the Independent churches. 

It was not until about the year 1690 that “ conjoint singing,” or 
what we now call congregational singing, was commenced in the Bap- 
tist churches, and a very severe controversy ensued. The practice 
was considered by the General Baptist Association in 1689, and “ it 
was not deemed any way safe for the churches to admit such carnal 
formalities.” They gave their judgment “that the singing of one 
was the same as the singing of the whole,” as the prayer of one may 
be the prayer of the whole congregation. Benj. Keach, and others, 
wrote treatises pro and con, and the controversy was waged with 
great warmth. Nearly a century elapsed before the practice of con- 
gregational singing was adopted in the last Baptist church. Con- 
cessions had to be made, and it was arranged to take place only at 
the commencement or end of the worship, so that the objecting mem- 
bers might not be present. 

These controversies will perhaps appear less strange when we re- 
call to mind the fact that the subject of church music is one on which 
there is by no means a perfect unanimity among the Christians of to- 
day. Many Scotch Presbyterian churches, and many Baptist 
churches, especially in our Southern States, condemn most emphati- 
cally the use of instruments of music to accompany singing in wor- 
ship. And in our organ-using churches many a worshipper listens 
with little pleasure to the “ box of pipes,” but rather feels as did the 
ancient clergyman who, finding the “ young folks” of his congrega- 
tion too strong for him, bowed to the spirit of innovation, but sent 
one Parthian arrow with a “Let us fiddle, and sing the fortieth 
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Psalm.” And as to what shall be sung, there is not a perfect agree- 
ment, many churches repectable for numbers, devotion and learning, 
holding that only David’s Psalms should be used in divine worship. 
And the question as to who shall sing is not settled satisfactorily to 
all minds, some holding that it is as improper to have an unregene- 
rate person stand in the gallery and lead in praise, because of his 
having a pleasant voice, as it would be to put the same person into 
the pulpit to lead in prayer because he had a ready talent for fram- 
ing sentences. When we consider the differences of opinion on the 
subject of church music which prevail among Christians of to-day, it 
need not seem strangé to us that there were diversities of opinion in 
the times when the churches were just clarifying their ideas after 
waking from the long stupor of Romanism. It will be seen that the 
scruples of the early Friends, in the matter of singing, were held by 
them in common with others; that so far as there is a total disuse of 
singing in Friends’ worship, it is a thing of later times. 

A peculiar fanaticism has been charged upon Fox and his associates 
in regard to a belief in an immediate inspiration and guidance of the 
Spirit. But this again should be judged of in the light of the usages 
and modes of expression prevailing in theirday. How Cromwell and 
his associates used to “seek the Lord,” and how they used to be 
“told of the Lord” to do this and that—all this is familiar to the 
reader of the history of their times. But the Spirit movings and 
revelations which came to Cromwell, and the same is true regarding 
Fox, were wonderfully like the dictates of cool judgment and practical 
common-sense. They evidently considered their movements and be- 
liefs as guided by the Spirit only through the ordinary workings of the 
human mind. For instance Fox tells us that on one occasion as 
he was walking in a field on the Lord’s Day, and meditating on gos- 
pel work, “the Lord opened unto me that being bred at Oxford and 
Cambridge was not enough to fit and qualify men to be ministers of 
Christ.” Now Fox had heard his Baptist neighbors insist upon this 
point times without number, and he was certainly the last man to 
consider it so doubtful a question as to require a special revelation from 
on high to settle it. When Cromwell and Fox, and others of their 
day, declared that the Spirit moved them to do thus and so, or made 
known to them this and that, we need not understand that they re- 
garded the Spirit as working otherwise than through the natural 
operations of the human intellect. Whatever ideas regarding spirit- 
ual guidance may be held by Friends of to-day, the language of Fox 
and the early Friends must be looked upon as the ordinary mode ot 
speaking among the religionists of their time. 
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Nor was the Inward Light of which they so often spoke something 
which they regarded as superseding the written word. Fox con- 
tinually declares his willingness to have his teachings tested by the 
Scriptures, and he appeals to his adversaries to rest their case on 
God’s written word and not on “stocking and whipping, and im- 
prisoning.” And Barclay says: 


We do look upon [the Scriptures] as the only fit outward judge of 
controversies among Christians, and that whatsoever doctrine is contrary 
to their testimony may therefore be rejected as false. And for our parts 
we are willing that all our doctrines and practices be tried by them 
which we never refused nor ever shall in all our controversies with our 
adversaries as the judge and test. We shall also be very willing to ad- 
mit it as a positive certain maxim that whatsoever any do pretending to 
the Spirit which is contrary to tlie Scriptures be accounted and reckoned 
a delusion of the Devil. 


Fox’s doctrine concerning the teaching of the Spirit was that this 
is an illumination of the letter. He seems to have taught only what 
was taught by the Baptists before him who declared according to 
Featly that “the letter of the word of God is not Scripture without 
the revelation of the Spirit of God ; the word revealed by the Spirit 
is Scripture.” Archbishop Leighton explains the apostle’s teaching 
in 1 Corinthians ii. 11 a8 being that “‘ the things of God even such as 
were revealed in his word could not be known but by his own Spirit, 
so that though revealed, yet they remain still unrevealed till the 
Spirit teach them within as well as without.” Thomas A. Kempis 
said long before this that “all Scripture must be read in the same 
spirit in which it was written.” As the poet’s words are dead to him 
who shares not the poet’s feelings, so the letter of Scripture standing by 
itself is dead. He who would truly understand it needs an inspira- 
tion akin to that which filled the soul of the writer. The Spirit must 
teach us to read what it taught the writer to set down. The doc- 
trine of Fox was but an echo of the thought of him who prayed: 
“Open thou mine eyes, that I may behold wondrous things out of 
thy law.” 

As to any real extravagances with which the early Friends are 
chargeable, it should be remembered that extravagances prevailed 
in all the religious bodies of their day. Those times were times of 
religious excitement. In all parties there were men who lived on 
the border land between sanity and insanity, and the coolest heads 
were not unmoved by the swarming reports of prophecies and 
miracles. The superstitions of Laud and the State Churchmen are 
well known. A crazy Welshman, named Arise Evans, prophesied in 
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1633 that King Charles should soon die, and the King is said to have 
been “much disquieted thereat”; at any rate the Welshman’s rav- 
ings received sufficient attention to secure him a three-year’s im- 
prisonment. Cromwell took this same crazy man to his house where 
he and Ireton talked with him till midnight. On another occasion 
Cromwell and his council gave a patient listening toa poor distraught 
Baptist sister belonging to Kiffin’s church—seriously seeking light 
from her though the church disciplined her for her share in the pro- 
ceedings. Reports of the actual working of miracles were widely 
believed. One Matthew Coker, for example, claimed to have cleansed 
a leper, healed the lame and restored sight; his power being certi- 
fied to by men in the highest positions in Church and inState. The 
anointing of the sick with oil was common. MHanserd Knollys, in his 
autobiography, says: “I resolved to take no more physic, but would 
apply to that holy ordinance of God. I sent for Mr. Kiffin and Mr. 
Vavasour Powell, who prayed over me, and anointed me with oil in 
the name of the Lord, and as an answer to their prayers I was per- 
fectly healed.” On one occasion Archbishop Usher, and on another 
Richard Baxter, ventured, though cautiously, to predict future events. 
The credulity which now is seldom found outside the Church of Rome 
was then spread through all parties. Now one would hardly show 
himself to be a philosophical observer if all he could see in Cromwell 
was that he talked of being moved by the Spirit, and that he held 
consultations with crazy persons. Nor does it show great discern- 
ment to lose sight of the power of the early Friends in view of the 
fact that on certain occasions certain extravagances appeared among 
them. 

The custom of preaching by women did not originate in the Society 
of Friends. It is found before their time among the Anti-pedobap- 
tists of the Continent, and among the Independents and Baptists of 
England. Old pamphlets often deride them for their ‘‘ She-preach- 
ers,” and an old ballad laments that the times have come “ When 
women preach and cobblers pray.” One writer tells us of a female 
preacher who even “ claps her Bible and thumps the pulpit cushion.” 
A Quaker preacher reporting to Fox regarding a meeting held by 
him near the scene of the labors of the great allegorist—a meeting 
at which free discussion was allowed—says that none argued against 
his doctrine but “one woman of Bunyan’s Society.” In allowing 
women to preach, the Friends merely followed a usage already ex- 
isting among the other Separatists. So far as it has become a 
peculiarity with them, it is only through its abandonment by others. 
The preaching of women among the Wesleyans—the inclination at 
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the present time in some quarters to admit women to the pulpit—all 
this is worth considering in connection with this matter. 

The usages and ideas of the Independents were greatly modified by 
various influences; especially by the accessions to their ranks from 
the Genevan party of the State Church. The usages of the Baptists 
have been similarly modified by their associations with the Indepen- 
dents and other religious bodies. Many things regarded as pecu- 
liarities of the Friends are such only because they have adhered more 
tenaciously to ideas and usages which formerly were common to all 
the Separatists. Very many ways of thinking and doing which now 
are deemed Quaker peculiarities existed long before Fox commenced 
to preach, and till a comparatively late period were common in other 
religious circles. On the other hand it should be remembered that 
in some respects the ideas and usages of the Friends have changed 
wonderfully since the days of Fox, and therefore not every way of 
thinking and way of doing in the Quakerism of to-day is to be con- 
sidered as having characterized Fox and the early Society. 

The rise of the Society of Friends furnishes an interesting chapter 
in church history. Fox commenced to preach in 1647. Though still 
a young man he had been for years diligently studying the problems 
of religion. He had at last found peace in the Saviour, and a joyous 
peace. He tells us he found much “‘ tenderness” among the Baptists, 
and his views accorded with theirs more nearly than with those of 
any others. But there were some points on which he did not find 
full satisfaction among them, and in those days small differences be- 
tween Christians made wide separations in fellowship. Therefore 
with Baptist views which (prominently on the question of Church and 
State) showed themselves continually in his ministry, with a friend- 
ship for the Baptists which continually appears in his own history, 
and in the early history of his society he went forth by himself to 
preach the Word of God. He went from town to town proclaiming 
the gospel to “the wickedest,” and they heeded his words. Hespoke 
to other Christians holding up certain phases of truth which he 
thought they did not keep in view sufficiently to obtain the fullest 
blessing themselves, and to do the most good to the perishing world. 
He spoke to the rulers in the State concerning wrongs which had 
entrenched themselves in the national legislation. Both high and 
low listened to his words. To him were gathered an earnest band of 
associated preachers. Some of them, as among the early Methodists, 
were men of education and high social position. But the most of 
them were from the ranks of the people to whom they were to speak, 
and their power was merely the power of earnestness and sanctified 
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common sense. They “went everywhere preaching the word.” The 
early Quaker movement was like the early Methodist movement, a 
new power in the land. Multitudes of the poor and outcast whom 
no previous religious effort had reached were now converted to God, 
and the Christian churches caught new life. In thirty years the 
Society of Friends numbered some sixty thousand. The early 
Wesleyan society did not grow more rapidly. When Wesley died, 
fifty years after his society was founded, his followers numbered only 
some eighty thousand, though the population to be wrought upon 
was much greater than in Fox’s time. Had the Friends strictly ad- 
hered to Fox’s principles, had they continued in the ways of thinking 
and acting, which prevailed among them in the early times, they 
would doubtless form to-day one of the mightiest religious bodies of 
the century. 

At this period the Friends had not abandoned themselves to a 
dreamy quietism; they were men of work. Preaching held a promi- 
nent place in the policy of the Society. Fox was supported by a 
large body of able preachers. They itinerated from city to city, and 
from county to county. Sometimes they were welcomed to the pul- 
pits of the State Church. Often they were asked into the chapels of 
the Baptists and Independents. And they preached in the fields and 
the market-places, or wherever else the people could assemble. And 
they suffered as well as labored. There were many of them who 
were as familiar with tribulation as the one of whom it is related 
that he always took his night cap with him when he went to preach, 
for he should probably sleep in jail. They were an earnest and a 
godly band of men. 

Fox was no visionary, but a man of great executive ability. He 
held a position among these preachers very much like that of Wesley 
in his society. He was a bishop of the true sort; his was a moral 
prelacy. The preachers continually consult him in matters of im- 
portance. They apply to him for liberty to return, or for some other 
preacher to be sent to fulfill arrangements made for meetings. Thus 
one writes to Fox in 1653: “I desire thee (if thou in thy wisdom find 
it meet to do so) to send up some Friend to Swannington that I may 
have the liberty of returning but for a time. To thy discretion I 
leave it.” Another epistle says: ‘ George hath sent for me to pass 
among Friends where he hath been in Leicestershire and Warwick- 
shire.” A letter to Fox says: “According to the charge thou laid 
upon me I have been at Coventry.” Another in 1658 says: “Ac- 
cording to thy desire I was at Kemble, when a very great and 
precious meeting I had.” Another letter ays: “I received a letter 
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from James Harrison wherein he gave me to understand that G. Fox 
hath laid it upon him, John Shield and myself to go into Stafford- 
shire, and to get meetings up and down in that county.” Another 
says: “The work is great, and many desires begot, and people flock 
in apace; praises to our God forever. I should be glad to see 
Francis Howgill or John Audland here, or Thomas Goodair, if George 
was free to send for him.” Another letter to Fox says: ‘‘ Let Alex. 
Parker come to help us, lest our net break.” Again the desire is 
expressed “ that there might be a constant supply of one Friend or 
another at Windsor, especially during the time of the court being 
there.” Many other communications of this kind might be cited. 

Fox was even strong enough in his leadership to take in hand the 
matter so difficult, but necessary, in any extended system of lay 
preaching—the suppression of unwise preachers. One of the breth- 
ren writes: ‘Some hath been here, and we hear of some in our pas- 
sage in Lancashire which gives great occasion, and makes the truth 
evil spoken of, and we have the worse passage.” Some had given 
occasion of stumbling, and he says: “ Call them in when they get out 
of prison.” Fox is desired to send preachers to Cornwall and Devon, 
but “rather men Friends. For they do not care to hear any women.” 
A Friend writes to Fox, sending the letter by the hand of the person 
concerned, whose curiosity must have been outweighed by her honesty, 
for she certainly cannot have peeped into it: “This little short 
maid that comes to thee has been this long while abroad, and in her 
there is little or no service as in the ministry. It were well to be 
laid on her to be a servant somewhere. Friends where she has been 
have been burdened by her.” 

In things such as these we discover among the early Friends all 
the features of a well-organized system of itinerant preaching, very 
much the same as that of the Wesleyans after them. Fox’s letters 
of advice to his coadjutors are replete with good judgment and com- 
mon sense. The preachers of the early Friends did not, as some have 
imagined, wander hither and thither through the land, driven by 
vague and restless impulses, which they considered to be of the 
Spirit, and all without human guidance, organization, or distinct aim. 
They felt “ moved by the Spirit” to follow the directions of their able 
and judicious leader. Fox’s holding that preachers should be guided 
by the Spirit, did not seem to him inconsistent with his giving them 
as explicit directions as are given to-day by Methodist bishops, or 
Baptist missionary boards, to the preachers laboring in connection 
with them. The able men were put forward, the incompetent and 
unwise were suppressed, as is done by able and judicious ecclesiastical 
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leaders at the present day. Though Fox and his followers were men 
of enthusiasm, their zeal was mixed with discretion. They believed 
not every spirit, but only such as spoke in the lines of good judgment. 

And it is worth while to note in this connection, that Fox and the 
early Friends looked upon the support of the ministry as a duty of 
the church. It is a great mistake to suppose that in protesting 
against a “ hireling” ministry Fox condemned all payments to min- 
isters of the gospel. What he denounced was a ministry created by 
the civil power and paid by it. It was not a maintenance, but a 
forced maintenance, of the preacher which he objected to. His doc- 
trine was that which he had received from the Baptists, that the min- 
ister should live upon the free gifts of the congregation, and not on 
tithes wrung by the strong arm of the law from those who did not 
acknowledge themselves to be of his flock, He demanded merely the 
“voluntary system.” 

In 1658 Fox thus addressed the Protector and Parliament : 


As for the maintenance and means of ministers /eave that to the people, 
and see if the preaching will not so open the hearts of people as to lay 
down their possessions at the feet of ministers, and so let a man plant a 
vineyard before he eat the fruit of it. Then the ox may eat, and they 
that preach the gospel may live of the gospel. Now establishing of main- 
tenance for ministry, and giving them a set maintenance, and they tak- 
ing it by compulsion by an outward law — this is never likely to open 
the hearts of the people, nor ever likely to bring men to live of the 
gospel. 


Edward Burroughs, one of Fox’s co-laborers, writes : 


If all people were left free to hear and approve of whom they will, 
and then to pay and maintain them, this would try the ministers; and 
who converted the most to God, and gained the love of most people, and 
if they wrought well they may receive maintenance accordingly by the 
free gift of the people; and the ministers that are not content with this 
law are out of pure reason and equity, and showing that they dare not 
trust the Lord nor the fruits of their labors. And if any go forth toa 
place or county among the people that are not converted, then the church 
ought to take care to maintain such in their work till they may reap of 
their own labor, and eat of the fruit of their own vineyard. 


This certainly is good doctrine — it is the platform of the Libera- 
tion Society of England to-day. It is stronger docirine than would 
be fully relished by some of the Friends of the present time; but it 
is a doctrine on which the early Friends acted as well as theorized. 
The records show that their preachers received support not only by 
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private gifts of individuals, but often out of common funds like those 
of our missionary treasuries to-day. 

Thus these preachers preached throughout England. Hundreds, 
and sometimes thousands, gathered to hear them. Like the Wesley- 
ans after them, they spoke to the rabble—the lost sheep, and multi- 
tudes were converted, turning from drunkenness and profanity to 
lives of true godliness. Fox and his coadjutors were not mere 
dreamers—they were intensely practical men. They were not satis- 
fied with arousing men’s emotions, they demanded a change in their 
lives. And Fox could say with honest pride: 


When people came to have experience of Friends’ honesty and faith- 
fulness, and found that their yea was yea, and their nay was nay, and 
that they kept to a word in their dealings, and that they would not 
cozen and cheat them; but that if they sent a child to their shops for 
anything, they were as well used as if they had come themselves; the 
lives and conversations of Friends did preach and reached the witness 
of God in the people. 


And we are told that people asked, “‘ where was a draper or shop- 
keeper or tailor or shoemaker, or any other tradesman, that was a 
Quaker.” Surely, if theirs was madness it had most admirable 
method in it. It has been stated that it is to George Fox that we 
owe the system of fixed prices in trade, as opposed to the custom of 
dickering and beating down. Traces of this principle appear earlier 
however in the rules of the Continental Anti-pedobaptists. At any 
rate, never in all the history of Christianity have any of its professors 
extorted a better report from “ those that are without,” than the fol- 
lowers of George Fox. Surely his preaching had in it the genuine 
power of God. 

And Fox and the early Friends felt that they had a message to 
other Christians also. The acceptance of the Reformed doctrines had 
not always been followed by an improvement in life. They felt that 
certain elements of Christian truth had been suppressed, or at least, 
overlooked. They believed that they had certain doctrines to pro- 
claim, which placed the whole system of salvation in a new and 
clearer light—the recognition of which truths would give new power 
to all Christian bodies. This feeling ever characterized their utter- 
ances, and supported them under the bitterest persecutions. 

And with especial earnestness did the Friends echo the Baptist 
protest against a State-paid clergy and a “‘ man-made ministry” ap- 
pointed on the theory that the sacred calling was merely a “ profes- 
sion,” They were indeed a terror to the tithe-taking clergy, and a 
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thorn in the side of all who supported the idea of a State Church. 
Those were days of strong language in religious controversy, and both 
satire and denunciation, ridicule and argument, were freely used by 
Fox and his co-laborers in their attacks on the dominant errors. 

But here a word should be said on the charge that the early 
Friends were in the habit of disturbing worship in the churches of 
the Establishment — in the “ steeple-houses,” as they called them, 
though the name was not original with Fox, but used before his time. 
The alleged disturbances were not at all like a disturbance of public 
worship or interference with a clergyman in the performance of his 
duty at the present day. 

Tt should be noticed that the Friends’ speaking in the State Churches 
occurred merely during the days of the Commonwealth, when many cus- 
toms prevailed which were peculiar to those times. The Anglican clergy- 
men had all been driven out both from cathedrals and parish churches, 
and the ministers of the Genevan party were in possession of the pul- 
pits. The old liturgy was no longer in use, but had given place to ser- 
vices peculiar to Genevan churches. Among these was the custom of 
allowing others to speak when the minister had finished his sermon. 
As in our conference meetings to-day he who had anything to add to 
what the leader in worship had said, was allowed, and even desired, 
to contribute his thoughts on the subject. When, therefore, the min- 
ister had held forth on some disputed point—say the duty of paying 
tithes to the State clergy, and the meeting was thrown open to 
all, what was more natural than that the Quaker should rise and 
say how the case looked tohim? Nor was this as if a Baptist should 
go to-day into a Presbyterian meeting, or a Universalist into a Metho- 
dist meeting and criticise the preacher’s doctrine. By the accepted 
theory the Quaker was a regular member of that preacher’s flock. In 
painful fact he contributed to that preacher’s support. Perhaps the 
latter had dined his friends that week off a pig tithed from the 
Quaker’s pen, or had been drawn to church that day by horses fed on 
grain tithed from the Quaker’s barn, or the Quaker’s tithed eggs had 
furnished the breakfast that morning at the rectory. As the clergy- 
man was created such by the State, and the Quaker was a part of the 
State, he surely was not obliged to regard the preacher as infallible. 
Thus he had a right to speak against the preacher’s doctrine. And 
the Quakers made the parish churches the scene of some of their 
most vigorous denunciations of “man made” ministers, and the whole 
State Church system. Nor was this course peculiar tothem. Before 
the rise of their Society we find Independents and Baptists speaking 
in the parish churches after the regular clergyman had finished his 
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discourse. William Kiffin is reported as speaking on one occasion in 
criticism of the sermon to which the congregation had just listened. 
Often Fox and other Friends were invited by friendly clergymen to 
speak to the people and often the parish churches were opened to 
them for a special service as also they were to Independent and Bap- 
tist preachers. After the Restoration the Friends never offered to 
speak in the State Churches, but during the days of the Common- 
wealth they did this with others, and as a matter of conceded right. 

No doubt there were at times proceedings more or less disorderly. 
Those were days when feelings ran high and religious disputants were 
not careful to measure their words. The House of Commons enacted 
that if any ejected Anglican minister should disturb the newly in- 
stalled Genevan incumbent, he should be imprisoned for a month. 
This in consequence of ‘‘ many violent tumults and outrages.” Often 
the course of the officiating clergyman was such as to provoke dis- 
turbance, and he himself was primarily to blame for the disorder 
which followed. A Friend writes thus of one scene of disturbance: 
“As soon as we came in the priest began to rayle against the truth. 
We stood still a little pace. Then he said: Whence had thou that 
light, man? I said: From Christ Jesus. I said no more.” And 
doubtless in each case of alleged disturbance there were two sides to 
the story, for the Friends always speak of it with regret when any 
disorder occurred. And the complaint against them at the time 
seems to have been not for speaking in church, but for the doctrine 
they put forth. 

The days of Fox were the golden age of Quakerism. The idea of 
some is that though the Friends of to-day are a respectable, nay an 
eminently respectable body, the early days of the Society were days 
of ridiculously erratic proceedings, indeed of semi-lunacy. Such have 
probably never asked themselves by what process of evolution a com- 
pany of crack-brained fanatics can grow up into a settled society of 
wise and respectable men. Individuals may reform ; sects and parties 
cannot. An association cannot be born again. If the main timbers 
of the building are unsound the defect can never be obviated. A 
party worthy of respect can never be founded on a faction rotten and 
corrupt; it must be built up of good material from its very founda- 
tion. Now, as a matter of fact, the Society of Friends was never as 
worthy of honor as during the first half century of its existence. 
Never since that time has it done so much to lead men from the ser- 
vice of Satan unto God; never since has it been so much of a power to 
hold up before other religious bodies certain true principles of the 
kingdom of Christ. 
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It was not very long before the Society fell away from the princi- 
ples and practices of Fox and his fellow-laborers. The evangel- 
istic system so earnestly pursued by them was set aside, and the 
preaching of the gospel fell to a great extent into disuse among them. 
Instead of striving to turn the world to Christ, the Friends came to 
think of little more than caring for the spiritual condition of their own 
children. Aggression ceased, and a merely defensive attitude was 
held. The earnest spirit of the early day gave place to a dreamy 
quietism, and if George Fox were to return to earth to-day, he would 
be considered about as troublesome a man by the Friends as he was 
by the “ man made ministers ” two centuries ago. 

But the great error of the Friends has been the abandonment of 
the old Baptist principle that the church should be made up of peo- 
ple professing conversion, the adoption of the system of “ birth-right 
membership.” When the evangelizing spirit died out, and the Society 
ceased to act on the outside world, the children of Friends as such 
came to be considered members of the Society, and the Society be- 
came, like the State Church, a body of converted and unconverted 
together. The effect was the same as that of the adoption of the Half 
Way Covenant in the New England churches. Religion came to be 
considered little more than a decorous formalism. Then wide de- 
partures from the faith occurred. The great Hicksite secession merely 
revealed the truth that the Friends had to an alarming extent aban- 
doned the doctrines of the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. A palsy 
seems to have seized on the life of the Society. Where there were sixty 
thousand Friends thirty years after Fox commenced preaching, there 
are now only some seventeen thousand. In this country there has 
been a similar decay. The days of Fox were the days of the Society’s 
strength. But it turned away from the Licut, and the work it 
might have done has been given to others. 

The reader of Macaulay’s History will remember his description of 
Fox as half idiot—half lunatic. It is about as philosophical a piece 
of historical writing as that of the old style Tory writers whose only 
idea of Cromwell was half-scamp, half-fool, or of those who could see 
nothing in the Wesleyan movement but Bedlam broke loose. Homer 
nods and nods ungracefully. There never was a great movement 
with which were not connected some incidents absurd if not disorderly. 
There never was a great man who had not some characteristics capable 
of ridicule, and perhaps of severe censure. The most enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of Fox need feel no sensitiveness at the exposure of his greatest 
defects, for after all deductions there will still remain in any fair char- 
acterization enough to fill the candid observer with highest respect. 
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The work whose title stands at the head of this article, is a most 
interesting study of church history. The view it gives of the state 
of affairs in the early Baptist churches of England, is enough of itself 
to make the book one of value. It gives an interesting glimpse into 
the life of the early Independent churches. The points it brings out 
in the history of the Society of Friends contain desp instruction for 
all the Christian bodies of to-day. It is much to be desired that 
the work should be issued in some other than its present bulky and 
costly form, for it is a book worthy of a wide reading. 


Norman Fox. 
New Yor. 
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PHILOSOPHY WITHOUT ASSUMPTIONS. 


Philosophy Without Assumptions. By Tuomas Penyneoton K1rx- 
man, M. A., F. R. 8S; Hon. Mem. Lit. and Phil. Soc., Manches- 
ter and Liverpool; Dutch Soc. Sci. Haarlem Soc. Extr.; and 
Rector of Croft, near Warrington. London: Longmans, 
Green and Company. 1876. 


—s somewhat remarkable book is one of the signs of the times. 


It marks one stage in the philosophy of common sense against 
the tyranny of the little oligarchy which has for some time past been 
so masterful in the realms of science. There have been, of course, all 
along, keen eyes which refused to be dazzled, and sturdy necks which 
declined the yoke, even amongst those marching in the same fasci- 
nating paths of experimental philosophy, and, consequently, opposed 
to the same one-sided influences. But for these the eager multitudes 
of young disciples in the school of positiveness had no ears. Their 
judgments were taken captive, and they were ready to follow whith- 
ersoever their bold leaders listed. Now the re-action seems to have 
fairly set in, and little by little it is gathering a power which must 
inevitably, and soon, bring the swaying pendulum of philosophic 
thought down from amongst the chilling fogs of materialistic specula- 
tion, towards the terra firma of a moderate and modest intuitionalism. 

It would have been a hard task, no doubt, to convince the admiring 
followers of a Descartes, or a Leibnitz, that the day would arrive in 
the lapse of a swift-going century, when the brilliant hypothesis of 
“ Occasionalism,” or “Pre-established Harmony,” would survive only 
amongst the curiosities of metaphysical literature, to be quoted by 
the lecturer on mutual science with a smile. Might not a philosophic 


seer of to-day, without seriously riskiug his reputation as an inter- 
(454) 
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preter of signs, predict a similar fate for many of the speculations, 
equally brilliant and equally gratuitous, of the Darwins and Spencers 
and Tyndalls of this generation? What a precious addition to his 
stock of illustrations of the various vagaries to which many of the 
keenest intellects seem to be given over in the search after truth, will, 
for instance, the Evolution Theory of the Descent of Man, or of the 
Genesis of Will, afford the twentieth century philosophers ? And may 
he not, provided he be not himself too deeply absorbed in the eager 
pursuit of some new chimera, use his illustrations to point a philo- 
sophic moral by comparing these absurdities of the nineteenth century 
with those of the eighteenth, and showing that, wide as the poles 
asunder though they seem to be, they are in reality the offspring of 
a common stock. Both classes alike rest upon minor premises of 
experimental fact, and both alike depend, for whatever of logical con- 
clusions they may seem to have, upon majors of unproved and un- 
provable assumptions. I will totake up my pen. Instantly arm and 
hand and finger points combine in a series of complicated movements, 
and the thing is done. Here is asequence of two phenomena belong- 
ing seemingly to widely separated, yet mysteriously related, planes 
of being. Leibnitz and Spencer alike recognize both phenomena as 
facts of consciousness. The one assumes the impossibility of even a 
telegraphic connection between those planes, and to account for the 
constantly recurring parallelism, devises his abstruse theory of pre- 
established harmony. The other, finding his favorite method of 
experimentation utterly inadequate to lead him up to even a dim 
conception of a kind of being endowed with an inherent power of 
originating motion, asswmes that no such can exist, and devises a 
far-fetched explanation to save the one fact of consciousness at the 
expense of the other. 

It is in his trenchant method of laying bare these assumptions, by 
keen dissection of the reasonings of modern scientists, that Mr. Kirk- 
man’s forte is found. The title of his book suggests original philo- 
losophic work, system-building. But its attempts at constructive 
philosophy are in reality the weak points of the treatise. Its real 
force is in its destructive elements. In this respect it affords one 
more illustration of how much easier it is to pull down than to build 
up. The author is in fact a born iconoclast in philosophy, and he 
does his chosen work as one who loves it. Not content with rudely 
thrusting the scientific idols from their narrow pedestals, he is often 
fain to lay violent hands upon the idol-makers and the high priests 
themselves, If there is often a rough but tremendous force in the 
sledgehammer blows he deals the former, there is no less a keen point, 
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and sometimes a jagged edge, to the weapon with which he is ready 
to thrust through the latter. And even in this less attractive sphere 
there is in the interests of truth a work to be done, and one that it is 
all-important to have done. The man who, approaching from the 
scientific side, manages to pierce effectively the panoply of plausible 
fallacies in which an influential school of modern scientists have en- 
veloped themselves — who, by dint of bantering irony, or ruthless 
sarcasm, tears away the veil of scientific sanctity in which the glowing 
imaginations of a host of young admirers have clad alike the well 
observed facts, the accompanying baseless inferences and speculations, 
does a service to his generation akin to that rendered in other spheres 
by a Dickens or a Thackeray. Such a work Kirkman does, with a 
good degree of success, in the book before us. His sarcasms, while 
often piercing, are not always pleasant. His expressions savor 
occasionally of a coarseness, not essential, it is to be hoped, to force, 
which is calculated to repel the fastidious reader, and which often 
places the author’s style in unfavorable contrast with that of the 
writers whose fallacies he is exposing. As Cardinal Manning observes 
in regard to his treatment of the materialistic philosophers whom he 
is defying, if he has not “cursed them by all his gods,” “he has 
bantered them with a Socratic irony, and mocked them with an 
irreverence which reads like the clouds of Aristophanes.” 

The question which the author proposes to himself as the beginning 
of philosophy without assumptions is, “ Whatdo I find for myself with- 
out making unproved assumptions and with demonstration that I 
can write down so that another thinker, if there be another that un- 
derstands me, can find it, and demonstrate it for himself, without 
unproved assumptions ?” 

An assumption is defined as— 


The acceptance without proof of the truth of a proposition, of which 
truth proof may, without a flat contradiction or a glaring absurdity, be 
demanded. This rule of rejecting assumptions and demanding proof 
“whenever proof may without evident absurdity be required,” reduces the 
stock of propositions at the outset to the fundamental one of Descartes 
which the author thus writes, “I am, and know that I am, a conscious 
thinker.” 


With the proof, if proof were intended, of existence in the famous 
“ Cogito, ergo sum,” Kirkman would manifestly have nothing to do, 
unless to denounce it as a monstrous fallacy : 


The grand proof that my “I am” is true, is the evident absurdity of 
every attempt to doubt or deny it. However foolish my thoughts may 
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be, I know that I am thinking. I may be thinking that I have squared 
the circle, or that I shall wear a cardinal’s hat; still I am quite certain 
that I am a thinker. 

I am making no assumption, nor taking anything for granted, when I 
affirm that I am, and know that I am thinking. For if I am really 
making an assumption, I can scientifically affirm that I am making it. 
But I cannot affirm this without affirming scientifically that I am think- 
ing either right or wrong; and if I am affirming scientifically that I 
think, I am not making any assumption under that affirmation. Nor can 
any man inform me that I am assuming my “I am” without conceding 
and affirming my being and thinking. 


This “I am,” which is thus taken as the fundamental fact, and the 
only true basis of all “‘ philosophy without assumptions” is discussed 
at length in the opening chapters. It does not include or affirm 
“Thou art,” nor “ He is,” nor even “It is,” though “It” should 
mean my own body. To the metaphysical objection that “I am” is 
not the same truth now that it was two seconds ago, and thus the 
Ego is always changing, he answers “ the proposition that all things 
are in constant flux, is one of which I demand proof.” “ Are you 
quite sure that you can prove to me that all things in the Cosmos are 
not, even all finite conscious thought included, instead of being in 
constant flux, in constant alternation of flux and pause?” A better 
answer to the quibble, if quibble it is, is given on another page: 


Such a determined sceptic am I, that I would insist upon having de- 
monstration before I write it as certain, that I was a moment ago the 
same thinker I am now, if I could make my demand, or express my doubt 
in a proposition without evident absurdity. But Iam unable to frame 
such a proposition either in word or thought in one indivisible moment 
of time. Wherefore it is nonsense for me, or for an opponent, to pretend 
to affirm that I am making an assumption when I posit my present being 
or thinking, in time.’ 


Another metaphysical objection to this “I am” of consciousness 
the foundation of all philosophy is not so satisfactorily disposed of. 
Can self be posited without a contracted not-self? To the affirma- 
tion that it cannot, and that, therefore, “I am” contains an assump- 
tion, it is replied : 


Of this negative proposition I demand a demonstration, a demand 
which is not absurd, because the remembered self of the preceding 
moment appears to be contrast enough for the self of the present 
moment. 


Here our author’s usual acuteness seems for the moment to desert 
1 Page 13, 
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him. The remembered self of the preceding moment is either a factor 
of the complex “I am” of the present moment, or it is now not-self. 
If the former, then it is absurd to speak of it as serving to define, o- 
determine, the self of which it is a constituent part. One can no 
more contrast self with self, as thus given in one undivided act of 
consciousness, than he can raise himself into space by grasping the 
ears of the basket in which he is standing. If the latter, then the 
contrasted not-self is granted in the very terms in which proof of its 
existence is demanded, and the charge of assumption is made good. 
Perhaps the author means that the “I am” of consciousness being 
complex and varying, including as he elsewhere tells us, “‘ every state 
or change of consciousness of which at the moment I may be aware ; 
every sensation, every volition, every will-effort,” no foreign back- 
ground is needed to outline it to the inner eye. This may be so, but 
it is a position which throws down the gage of battle to the whole 
army of metaphysicians, and certainly demands fuller discussion. 

Starting from this point our author proposes in Chapter IT his first 
clear question, “ Can I find, without assumption and with demon- 
stration any other thing, or being, besides my thinking self?” The 
answer is to be found, if found at all, in the facts of my conscious- 
ness. These facts “appear to fall into three compartments. The 
first compartment is that of my remembered Uistless indolence ; “ list- 
less” being here taken as equivalent to “wish-less and will-less.” 
“From what I can recall of such a state, nothing can be logically 
affirmed but my changing self.” 

The second compartment is that of “ my il-recorded will-effort.” 


In this the will is remembered as active, but not in producing what I 
fancy to be movements of my body such as leave any trace on memory; 
but only in comparisons and judgments of notions in my mind of past 
and present, of new and old; or in the endeavor to solve some purely 
mental problem, o~ to recall some train of thought, some vanished record 
of memory. In this compartment there is no conscious relation to a 
not-me-the-thinker, nor any conflict but with pure difficulties of thought. 


In Chapter III the third compartment of consciousness is analyzed 
that of “my related and well-recorded will-force.” “If in this,” 
says the author, “‘I cannot find a demonstration of being not my 
own, I shall have to be content, like other people, to begin my philo- 
sophy with assumptions.” In the state of absolutely listless repose, 
the conviction that I can at pleasure pass into the consciousness of 
will-force exerted against resistance, never leaves me. ‘‘ Wha is the 
condition necessary and sufficient in consciousness for this transition?” 
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The reply is: “I must first, in the freedom of my will, choose what 
fancied parts of what I fancy to be my body I will move ... and 
then, by the energy of my will, I must issue the flash of volition, 
which alone can effect the movement.” This experience of conscious- 
ness may be verified by repetition as often as I choose. But the not- 
self is not yet demonstrated. All this may still be subjective. 


I am still in quest of being not myself. I think I remember once 
moving all my fingers at once, or fancying that I did it. I think I am 
doing itnow. It seems real and quite in my power. Yet it is certain 
that the desire to do it, and the idea of the apparent movement, do 
form one of the sequences of nature. But stop; how is this? I cannot 
do it now. The will-effort is clear enough, but there is bafflement. Do 
they call thisa sequence? . . . I affirm that itis a steady perma- 
mence in consciousness. My state is at once both active and passive. The 
name sequence will not describe this fact, this new condition of me-the- 
thinker. I am sure that this is a relation evident and abiding of my 
conscious will-force to a contemporaneous conclative. Neither of these 
terms of the relation is before nor after the other. Together they begin, 
together they end; they begin and they end when I choose, purely at 
my pleasure. J find more than one such permanent relation, as I am 
thinking I press what I call this arm, this wrist, this hand, these fingers 
with my hand, with comparable and measurable action and re-action. 


In this “measurable and abiding relation” the author finds the 
“solving relation” and “ from the nature of a real measurable re- 
lation, which must in logic have two congruous terms,” he infers that 
the correlative to the acting will-force is another acting force belong- 
ing to the not-me. The demonstration—which, of course, is equally 
practicable whether the resistance to the will-force arises from our 
own bodies or some foreign object—is, he claims, unanswerable, inas- 
much as it can be repeated and verified by any me-the-thinker as 
often as he pleases. We have given, in the anthor’s own words, a 
sufficient view of his course of reasoning to enable the reader to 
judge for himself of its originality and philosophic value, as against 
the refinements of philosophic skepticism. A large portion of this 
chapter on “The Solving Relation ” is devoted to an analysis of some 
portions of Hume’s famous essay on “ The Idea of Necessary Con- 
nexion.” A brief extract will serve as an illustration of Mr. Kirk- 
man’s mode of laying bare a sophism. Hume is endeavoring to show 
that “ power” in the case in question in a word without meaning as 
applied to the Ego. There is an observed sequence, “ only that and 
nothing more.” 


How, indeed, [says he] can we be conscious of a power to move our 
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limbs when we have no such power; but only that to move certain ani- 
mal spirits, which, though they produce at last the motion of our limbs, 
yet operate in such a manner as is wholly beyond our comprehension ? 
: That their [the limbs’] motion follows the command of the will 
is a matter of common experience, like other natural events. But the 
power and energy by which this is effected, is unknown and incon- 
ceivable, 


This bit of logical fabric is held up to the light as follows: 


What does that mean in the first quoted sentence? Plainly that 
power! We are conscious of that power, and also of no power! Hume 
opened “ with assurance’ that few of his contemporaries would see the 
twinkle in the eye of that. The man who knows that “ power is “ abso- 
lutely without any meaning when employed either in philosophical 
reasonings or common life,’ knows that we are conscious of that power ! 
We have no idea of power’ but we are conscious of that power, and 
“consciousness,” says he in Part I, “ never deceives,” 


We cannot resist the temptation to place beside the above another 
neat bit of banter from a preceding section. Simply and apparently 
harmless as it is it contains a spice of logical refutation that cannot 
readily be got rid of. It also is in reply to Hume’s argument, that 
our “TI can,” or idea of power, is an illusion arising from the itera- 
tion of observed sequence, 


I think I reraember that I have often just cut through my cuticle 
in shaving; that I always desired it to heal, and that the healing in- 
variably followed, that the bleeding ceased and all was right in a short 
time. How is it that it never entered into my pate that I had power to 
heal my wounded cuticle? 


Chapters IV, V, VI, and VII, treating of ‘“‘ Dynamical Founda- 
tions ” of “ the evidence of the presence of so-called matter in the 
Cosmos,” and discussing the various theories in reference to it, of 
Boscovitch, Berkeley, Kant, Tyndall, etc., wecan butglance at. With 
regard to “force,” the following three propositions are, it is claimed, 
demonstrated : 


Proposition B.— Zhe only force which is directly given and imme- 
dately known to me in my own will-force; and all my knowledge of 
other forces acting in the Cosmos is mediate, and found by me by logical 
inference. 

Proposition 0.—‘‘ My will-force is my only force-finder.” 

Proposition D.—In my every train of reasoned thought about any 
force or forces found in action in the Cosmos, the fundamental propo- 
sition out of which all my other propositions flow, and on the certainty 
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of which their truth to me depends is this—Jn finding force, I will in 
act and I know that Iwill; so that if all the steps of the reasoning be 
written down without omission in their order, this proposition must 
stand written at the head of all: Jn first finding force in this enquiry I 
willed in act, and I knew that I willed. 


The evidence of the positive part of Proposition B is, of course, 
sought for in facts of consciousness. That I have a real will-force I 
can prove to myself and others as often as I please by predicting a 
thousand different acts and motions and fulfilling the prediction, a 
thing which cannot be done in reference to the same acts and motions 
by any other finite agent. This is the fact standing out clear and 
indisputable above all the mists of metaphysics. Such a fact estab- 
lished by consciousness, the high court of appeal in all such ques- 
tions, and verifiable by every thinker for himself and demonstrable 
to others as often as he pleases, is worth a cart-load of muddling dis- 
quisitions. The negative part of this proposition is likewise too 
obvious to need much argument. The existence of force not my 
own is inferred. I can know only mediately the force which resists 
my will-effort, and in cases where it operates beyond the reach of 
my sense-organs I can with certainty infer its existence only, not its 
nature. 

In regard to Proposition C, viz., “My will-force is my only force- 
finder,” we have first a passage at arms with J. 8. Mill, in regard to 
his doctrine of a muscular sense as given in Book I, Chapter III, 
Section 7 of his Logic, in which our author indulges more in raillery 
than argument. The gist of his reasoning in support of this propo- 
sition is, however, contained in the following passage: 


Nothing can evince to me the erroneousness of Proposition O, but a 
case given to me, which I can verify when I please, that I can find act- 
ing force by any instrument besides my will-force. There is absurdity 
in supposing such an instance: because the effort of verification can be 
made only by my will. Az first sight there might seem to be weight in 
such a question as this—how can you affirm that your will-force is your 
only finder of the force which is softening that bit of glass in the fire, 
when you dare not encounter that force ? 

I reply that, in finding such force with demonstration and verifica- 
tion, I must find the whole fact. I must first have the cold piece of 
glass in my hand, and satisfy myself that it is hard and brittle ; I must 
then cast it into the fire and prove, by means of atool in my hand, that 
is then afterwards soft and flexible, and deduce by sound reasoning that 
the heat alone has effected the change. All this requires my will-’>rce 
for my instrument. 
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The Chapters V, VI, and VII, on Matter, are the least satisfactory 
in the volume. Regard to space limits forbids giving, to any great 
extent, the author’s views in his own language. We must venture 
tosummarize. He gives us here more of positive theory building 
and consequently occupies more dangerous ground than in any other 
part of his work. His view, for which he does not claim originality, 
it being substantially that of Boscovitch, is that all that we can find 
out about matier, is expressible in terms of force and of force alone. 
Hence the only scientific definition of matter is “ found force in found 
locus.” And, with Boscovitch, he holds that the “smallest locus of 
force is a point without parts.” ‘The dynamical science will event- 
ually begin where geometry long ago began,” except that while in 
geometry the starting conception is “from points which have un- 
changing positions and no parts” in Dynamics, it will be “from 
points which have changing positions and no parts.” 

It is not said “ that there is no matter,” any more than “ that there 
is no catter.” The fact that we are unable to form a conception of 
either is not the basis of Mr. Kirkman’s argument. All reasoning 
from the presence or absence of such power he regards as worthless. 
The proof he constantly demands is experiment. Show me how to 
find matter for myself, “dead, inert, space-filling matter, distinct 
from acting force encountered by me,” and “I will firmly believe and 
confess the existence of either matter or catter, whether I can con- 
ceive it or no.” 

Negatively, whether as against the idealism of a Berkeley or the 
constructive materialism of a Tyndall, he is, as usual, pungent and 
forcible. The former, by missing or ignoring that radical dichotomy 
of thought into active and passive consciousness, which is the source 
of all real knowledge, abolishes the reality, not only of matter, but 
also of space, force and motion. Tyndall, from precisely the opposite 
view-point, in his Belfast oration, reproduces the same muddling 
oversight. 

When arguing that mere vision affords no proof that you, as an 
external substance, are really there, he adds: “ And if I urge that 
I can check my sight of you by touching you, the retort would be 
that Iam equally transgressing the limits of fact; for what I am 
really conscious of is that the nerves of my hand have undergone a 
change,” etc. In regard to this by no means original line of argu- 
ment, our author forcibly remarks that the speaker fails to recognize 
the difference— 


Between the witness to an external world of his passive “I am,” when, 
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without his volition or against his will he merely smells musk or tobacco, 
and the louder witness of his active ‘‘ I am,” and “I will,” when at his 
free choice and as long and as often as he chooses, he touches with more 
or less inquiry pressure of acting will-force. 


The whole materialistic school ignore in the same way the intractable 
“ free-will” of consciousness, which is undeniably included in the 
clear and constant testimony of that primary source of all philosophy. 

The vagaries and strange oversight of the “ matter and must-be 
doctors” afford undeniably most tempting targets for an irreverent 
free-lance in philosophy—one who will not suffer his common-sense 
directness of thought to be turned aside by the glamour of scientific 
prestige. Who, for instance, coming with unsophisticated mind to 
the inquiry, and reading the volume upon volume in which such 
words as “atom” and “ molecule” and “ protoplasm” and “ ether” 
play the most prominent parts, and are even the main pillars of re- 
nowned scientific hypotheses, would think it credible that neither of 
these words stands as the sign of either an actual, demonstrated 
entity, or a clear, definite, and intelligible idea? Does one, for in- 
stance, seek to be able to separate definitely in thought between an 
atom and a molecule? At one moment he thinks he sees a glimmer 
of light in the writings of our scientist. An atom is the minimum 
elementary constituent of matter, and the molecule is a complex 
aggregation of these atoms. “ Picturing in imagination the atoms 
of elementary bodies as little spheres, the molecules of compound 
bodies must be pictured as groups of such spheres.” ! 

Even this might not be very satisfactory as coming from the pen 
of a high priest of the religion of positivism, of experimental phi- 
losophy, so long as he was utterly unable to show us by microscope 
or otherwise, either atom or molecule. But yet it would at least be 
a long stride towards a clear notion. But the next writer is pretty 
sure to throw the inquirer pitilessly back into chaos by treating 
atoms and molecules as synonymous or at least interchangeable terms, 
and intimating that of the minima of matter we can scientifically 
know nothing. The atoms and molecules themselves are alike micro- 
cosms, with an inner mechanism of their own. For instance, Sir 
William Thompson, in his Address as President of the British Asso- 
ciation in 1871, quotes with approval, as “ finely describing the pre- 
sent aspect of atomic theory,” the following passage from a paper in 
the North British Review, for March, 1868. 


The existence of the chemical atom, already quite a complex little 


1 Tyndall, “ Fragments of Science,” etc., page 140, as quoted by Kirkman. 
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world, seems very probable, and the description of the Lucretian atom 
is wonderfully applicable to it. We are not wholly without hope that 
the real weight of each such atom may some day be known. . . . 
that the form and motion of the parts of each atom, and the distances 
by which they are separated may be calculated; that the motions by 
which they produce heat, electricity and light may be illustrated by 
exact geometrical diagrams ; and that the fundamental properties of the 
intermediate and possibly constituent medium may be arrived at.1 


In regard to this Sir W. Thompson himself, after claiming the 
partial attainment of the anticipated results by himself and others, 
goes on to say: 


We must now no longer look upon the atom with Boscovitch as a 
mystic point endowed with inertia and the attribute of attracting or re- 
pelling other such centres with forces depending upon the intervening 
distances . . . nor can we agree with those who have attributed to 
the atom occupation of space with infinite hardness and strength (in- 
credible in any finite body) but we must realize it as a piece of matter 
of measurable dimensions, with shape, motion and lands of action, in- 
telligible subjects of scientific investigation.” 


Leaving this rather hopeless quest of a scientific notion of the 
atom, does our amateur philosopher turn to inquire about that won- 


drous ether which “ not only fills the celestial spaces, bathing the 
sides of suns and planets, but encircles the atoms of which those 
suns and planets are composed?”* Selecting the most descriptive 
sentences from the lengthy quotation made on pages 107 and 108 
from Tyndall’s “ Fragments of Science,” etc., he might patch up a 
series of definitions as follows: 


This universal medium, this light-ether, as it is called, is a vehicle, 
not an origin, of wave-motion. It receives and transmits, but it does 
not create. 

Bring your imagination once more into play, and figure a series of 
sound-waves passing through the air. Follow them up to their origin, 
‘and what do you find? A definite, tangible, vibrating body. It may 
be the vocal chords of a human being, it may be an organ pipe, or it 
may be a stretched string. Follow in the same manner a train of ether- 
waves to their source; remembering at the same time that your ether 
is matter, dense, elastic and capable of motions, subject to and deter- 
mined by mechanical law. What then do you expect to find as the 
source of a series of ether waves? . . . The scientific imagination, 
which is here authoritative, demands as the origin and cause of a series 
of ether-waves a particle of vibrating matter, quite as definite, though 


1 Page 134. 2 Page 136. 8 Tyndall, “ Fragments,” etc., page 179. 
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it may be excessively minute, as that which gives origin to a musical 
sound. Such a particle we name an atom or a molecule. 





The amount of light now gained by our inquirer can best be 
summed up in Mr. Kirkman’s own words: 





This ether fills up the cracks of thought with great success. It is 
puzzling to think how matter moving in one place can cause matter to 
move in quite a different place ; it is hard to conceive of a body acting 
where it is not, and of the transmission through empty space of light or 
of gravitation from suns to surrounding worlds. But these ether-waves 
can do it all and bridge the gulfs between matter and matter in the uni- 
verse. But does the unscientific reader conclude that “there are two 
kinds of matter—particle-matter, which is all atoms or molecules, and 
ether-matter, which is all dense, elastic waves without chinks or divi- 
sions? This is exceedingly lucid, but, unfortunately, not one bit like 
Professor Tyndall’s notion of ether. His ether is neither more nor less 
than discontinuous particle-matter, apparently more minute and atten- 
uated than the matter of ordinary bodies. It has “individual particles,” 

‘ He knows that to affirm the absolute continuity of the atoms of 
his ether is a flat contradiction to its elasticity ; that is, that there could 
be no vibration nor mutual resilience in waves among the ether particles, 
if there was no free space between them. 






















The consequence is that “ instead of abolishing the gulfs between 
body and body, it multiplies them enormously. Cannot they invent 
a still finer medium in which to swing ‘the individual particles’ of 
their ether ?”* It would be cruel to leave the anxious inquirer after 
a scientific idea of ether just here; when Professor Tyndall himself 
can be summoned to lift him out of all difficulty. At page 140 of 
the “ Fragments,” etc., he observes: “ My condition might well re- 
semble that of the ether, which is scientifically defined as an assem- 
blage of vibrations.” Why here is the very thing wanted; the 
scientific definition from the highest authority. It would be almost 
disrespectful to ask “ vibrations of what?” But the answer would 
be clear as our author puts it: “ Of course of ether, which is by de- 
finition an assemblage of vibrations. That is, ether is defined as 
“an assemblage of vibrations of an assemblage of vibrations,’ etc., 
ad infinitum.” 

Our author is no less hard upon the metaphysicians than upon the 
materialists, but we cannot stop to inquire whether his mode of deal- 
ing with them is equally effective. One short paragraph in regard 
to Kant must suffice for illustration. 


1 Page 109. 2 Page 112. 
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Space in itself, says Kant, like time, is transcendentally ideal and 
nothing real at all, in the cosmos outside of us-the-thinkers, because it 
is only a form of our intuitions. It sounds mighty deep but it amounts 
to just this: Space in itself is unreal, because it is only the real, refined 
space of our intuitions. With that mortar and that shell, manufactured 
by him out of space, Kant blew time and space out of creation !”” 


It is clear enough that the “matter and must-be” philosophers 
have not yet penetrated far enough into the arcana of their goddess 
Matter to be able to explain the mysteries of her nature and origin. 
It is likewise manifest that the metaphysicians have equally failed 
by any subtle analysis of the subjective elements of sense perception, 
to shed any clear light upon the question, while the idealist is utterly 
unable to destroy our faith in the external reality, except by a pro- 
cess in which, Sampson-like, he pulls away the pillars from the tem- 
ple of knowledge and involves the very being of himself-the-thinker 
in the common ruin which he invokes upon all the tormentors of his 
blindness. Had Mr. Kirkman been content to stop here, satisfied 
with this negative triumph, and to dismiss his readers with the im- 
pressive lesson that there are some things beyond the ken even of a 
philosopher, the primordial structure of the material universe being 
one, he might have retired from the field with well earned eclat. 
But having constructed, or rather endorsed, a theory to take the 
place of those so ruthlessly demolished, we are bound to submit the 
substitute, so far as we may, to the same tests which have proved 
fatal to its predecessors. Does, then, the force-point theory remove 
one difficulty ? Does it substantiate one fact in regard to so-called 
matter that I can find and demonstrate for myself as often as I choose? 
Though, as before mentioned, Mr. Kirkman does not permit our 
ability or inability to conceive a certain fact, or hypothesis to have — 
any weight as proof or disproof, he nevertheless in one passage seems 
to invoke the aid of this discarded line of argument. As the passage 
in question conveys the clearest exposition of his theory, we may as 
well quote it, especially as it illustrates the mathematician’s mode of 
thinking : 

Without the help of so-called matter, we can form consistent notions 
of the manifestation of divine energy in force-points. If a right line 
CD revolves about its centre, C and D describe a circle; and if the 
circle revolves about one of its diameters, 0 and D move always in the 
surface of a sphere, being always at the opposite ends of some diameter 
of the sphere. We may conceive the relations to be such that 0 and D 
shall cover the surface of the sphere at any speed with spirals, unrepeated 
in long time ¢, of any degree of closeness or density. Instead of a right 
line CO D, let us think of two force-points C and D immeasurably near 
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together at a distance OC D of cohesion. For the revolutions we may 

take higher velocities than that of the 500 billions of wavelets which 

strike the velvet of our retina in a second. How this is to be done, we 

are just as competent to explain as the matter-doctors, when they set 

their atoms or molecules a-spinning. We thus imagine a spherical locus 

of force in every conceivable differential element of which one of the 

force-points OC and D is present, and exchanging energy with the rest of 
the Cosmos, millions of times in every millionth of a second. Does the~ 
reader believe that the sharpest philosopher among the Seraphim, if he 

got that into his microscope, or could feel it on his tongue, could distin- 

guish it from a round shot of solid matter? Yet although to finite per- 

ception an impenetrable, unapproachable atom, it would be simply two 

of God’s force-points having changing position but no parts.” * 


Here the appeal is clearly to our power to conceive or construct in 
thought, notwithstanding former caveats against such criteria. Can, 
then, the reader, make the theory mentally workable? Is not the 
axiom ex nihilo nihil fit applicable to space relations? The force- 
points, be itremembered, are pure mathematical points, absolutely 
without magnitude. Can they be conceived as having either singly 
or combined, either at rest or in motion, any other than a purely 
mathematical locus? Every tyro knows that the dimensions of pure 
mathematics exist simply to thought, not tosense. The mathematical 
point occupies absolutely no space. Is it possible, then, by any feat 
of mental legerdemain to clothe it with a force that is space-filling. 
For all so-called force in the outer world reveals itself to us in terms 
of space? The mathematician may set his points revolving with any 
degree of velocity in the very spot occupied by my sensorium with- 
out any thought of obstruction to it or discomfort to me. Must we 
not logically conceive, if such a conception is logically possible in 
any wise, of a force which is enclosed within a point, and which must 
remain within that point at every instant, no matter with what ve- 
locity the point itself revolves, as being absolutely without the 
power of making itself felt as space-filling ? 

But waiving a line of remark which may be to Mr. Kirkman and 
those capable of understanding him, simply illustrative of the ab- 
surdity of attempting to fathom deep waters with a short line and a 
light plummet, and accepting the hypothesis as subjecting admissible, 
what, it may be asked, is the gain to science or philosophy? Does 
it bridge over the perplexing chasm which the all-penetrating ether 
was invented to fill? Clearly not, since these force points must still 
operate where they are not. The old difficulty—a difficulty very 
near of kin to that impossibility of conceiving any interaction between 


1 Page 91. 
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matter and spirit which gave the old metaphysicians so much trouble, 
and which modern scientists seem inclined to get rid of by the sum- 
mary process of abolishing the spirit element remains, with enlarged 
dimensions; since the infinity in numbers of the force-points, but in- 
creases to infinity the number of necessary thought-bridges. True, 
it might be hard for either Mr. Kirkman, or his opponents, to say 
why it should be harder for either an atom, or a force-point, to exert 
power where it is not, than where it is, the main question being how 
either can exert power at all. But that is aside from the point. Our 
author has got rid of matter, but, with less foresight than even Kant, 
he has suffered the Philistine space to remain unconquered. 

Again, is there not a huge fallacy, or nest of fallacies, covered up 
by this convenient little word “force.” What is force? But we 
forget. Mr. Kirkman very wisely refuses to attempt to say what 
anything 7s. But force is revealed first to consciousness as will-force, 
and this will-force is the only finder of other force. I will to move 
my finger. The finger moves. Will-force is found and demonstrated. 
I will to pass through that stone wall. I retire with a pain in my 
head. That is the result of wall-force, which my will-force has now 
found. Is then force in a will the same thing as force in a wall? 
How many are the points of resemblance which justify me in trans- 
ferring the sign by which I indicate my consciousness of voluntary 
effort, to the effect attributed to the passive, inert, thing which has 
resisted not my will-force, but my bodily motion? For be it ob- 
served, and this point seems to have been overlooked in the discus- 
sions before us, my power to put forth will-force—the “I can,” of 
consciousness, is quite independent of any of the so-called forces 
which it finds, or infers, from resistance not to its forth-putting of 
volition, but to the movements of its physical agents. Has not the 
misleading desire for philosophical unity betrayed our author into 
the mistake of designating by the same name two things, or phe- 
nomena, which are really wide as the poles asunder in manifested 
characteristics ? 

Once more, to apply Mr. Kirkman’s own crucial test to his own 
theory. He will accept nothing which he cannot find and verify for 
himself. And he wishes his readers to be equally good sceptics. Has 
he shown me how to find the force-point either in motion or at rest? 
Until he does so, and teaches me how to verify it for myself at pleas- 
ure, he must excuse me if I act on his own principles, and set down 
Boscovich’s force-points with the atoms and molecules and ether of 
the “scients,” as amongst the unproved figments which have no place 
in a “ Philosophy without Assumptions.” 
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Passing by some telling hits in Chap. ix on “ THE Maximum Brain 
AND Mr. MatrHew ARNoLD:” and the “ Firra DEFINITE QUEs- 
tion,” “How can we prove Thou art?” in Chap. x, we come to the 
ablest portion of the volume in chapters xi and xii, The former 
treats of “THe WILL anD Mr. Herspert Spencer,” and the latter 
of “Tae Cause AND Mr. Joun Stuart Mixu.” For the sake of 
brevity and to illustrate more fully some of the most striking peculi- 
arities of Mr. Kirkman’s style, we shail content ourselves with a few 
quotations. The following, though not amongst the more pleasing 
passages, is a sample of scornfulness too intense to choose and pick 
its words: 


I know that I have a free will. The evidence is from consciousness 
and conscience. If my will is not free “I ought” is a perpetual delu- 
sion... . IfI am not really a free agent within a certain sphere, as 
well as the subject of controlling and compelling forces in a wider, the 
most swift and imperative, and by common consent, the most noble senti- 
ments of my soul, those of moral praise and blame, have no foundation 
in truth or reason, and are therefore, like all other falsehoods, deserving 
of the contempt of philosophy without assumptions. .. . 

In these days of clamor about the reign of law, raised by men unable 
to write down with proof the Scientific expression of any three different 
laws, which continuously work from point to point, and from moment to 
moment in the universe, and which are more than statements of vulgar 
and discontinuous sequences, with depths unfathomable of ignorance in 
space and time between them, or than their everlasting chorus of must 
be so! We know! the question of free will is everywhere tabooed, or 
touched in trembling tones before our fashionable philosophers. The 
assumption is, nay the credulous concession too often is, from assertors 
of free will, that the arguments against it, if fully stated, are absolutely 
unanswerable. I, too, here record my sentence that they are quite un- 
answerable. They fail into two classes. The first is made up of a variety 
of expressions, with decorations of sophisms and circles, of the all-con- 
vincing must-be’s of our necessitarians, positivists, and materialists. Am 
I expected to refute a donkey's circle? . . . These must-be’s are more 
offensive to my intellect than the cursing dogmatisms of the churches. 

. . . I say again they are merely the rags that hang, not sweetly, on 
the shivering flanks of Ignorance. I spurn them from me... . 

The other class is the demonstration of those worthy men who are so 
learned about the nature and connection of the Divine attributes, the 
sages who comprehend the incomprehensible. Forsooth, they have 
soared away to the Infinite and studied the matter then; and they come 
back to tell us how we all look from that end! I never heard them. 
They have not been at that end. My science is all at this end, in the 
finite. 


So much for declamation. Now fora little argument. The favorite 
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refutation of the free-will doctrine is quoted as given in brief by 
Priestley. “A will undetermined is an effect without a cause, which 
is an absurdity. 


It is short, but long enough to be a blundering sophism. It affirms to 
me implicitly two things. . . one true, the other false. The true thing 
is that I can find effects with what are called their causes. I grant that 
I can find them in plenty. The false thing is, that I can find my will 
amongst these effects. ... . As my will is my only force-finder, it is 
my only effect-finder; and it is absurd to say that I can find my finder 
among these effects. Could Priestley, when carving his goose, carve his 
carving-knife ?”” 


Here is, if we mistake not, the kernel of sophistry which fills the 
thick shell of many a long metaphysical disquisition, laid bare at a 
stroke. 

For another example of a more mathematical style of analysis, we 


condense from page 199. Quoting from Hubert Spencer a character- 
istic sentence. 


A man who, after being subject to an impulse consisting of a group of 
psychical states, real or ideal, performs a certain action, usually asserts 
(observe that the man first named asserts) that he determined to perform 
the action; and by speaking of his conscious self as having been some- 
thing separate from the groups of psychical states constituting the im- 
pulse, is led into the error of supposing that it was not the impulse alone 
which determined the action. 


Where the point manifestly is the often reiterated one that the man in 
question, “ psychically considered,” is at the moment “ nothing more 
than the composite state of consciousness.” Mr. Kirkman goes on to 
“poke ” into the bit of “ unscientific pudding,” as follows : 


The philosopher speaks and thinks of “a man who is subject to an 
impulse consisting of a group of psychical states,” and the man isa 
psychical Ego. Let E denote this Ego, and let G denote this group of 
states. Now at the moment of the consciously received impulse, E is 
by Mr. Spencer’s definition identically G, and his conception of the fact 
of that moment is that G is subject to and conscious of the impulse G. 
But since the receiver of an impulse must be there to receive it, Mr. 
Spencer’s thought seems to be that G finds itself assaulted by G before 
G is either assaulted or born.’ 


Let us place beside this another sample of a somewhat different 
character from the chapter on ‘‘ Law and Cosmogony,” the last in the 
volume. The subject is the words, “ Differentiation” and “ Integra- 


1 Page 200. 
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tion.” The author has a special antipathy to words in —ation gene- 
rally and to these two in particular. If Topsy, when asked who 
made her, had only said, instead of her common place, “I ’specs I 
growed,” “TI ’specs I was differentiated,” or “I ‘specs I was in- 
tegrated,” she would have framed and uttered “ with those two words, 
every jot and tittle of the scientific conception of the origin and laws 
of living growth, for which they stand on the heads of the professors.” 
Rather hard this on the professors, but wait till we hear the transla- 
tion, for which an ample apology is promised, as soon as it is shown 
to be unfair, of Herbert Spencer’s definition of the Law of Evolution, 
(“ First Principles,” § 57, 1863.) 

“ Evolution is a change from an indefinite incoherent homogeneity 
to a definite coherent heterogeneity, through continuous differentia- 
tions and integrations.” This our author, who has in another place, 
mockingly described the wise men of modern science as ever ready to 
put to rout the most redoubtable of antagonists by such potent com- 
pounds as “knobstickomorphism,” “‘bacteriomorphism,” and ‘“ Pam- 
protoprotistoplastologist,” gives Anglice as follows: “ Evolution is a 
change from a nohowish untalkaboutable all-alike-ness, to a somehow- 
ish and in-general-talkaboutable not-all-alikeness, by continuous some- 
thingelsifications and sticktogetherations.” 

The chapter on “ The Cause,” is the longest, and to our thinking 
the best in the book. We dare not in the narrow space left us at- 
tempt an exhibition of the course of the argument, or of the scathing 
review of weak points in J. 8. Mill’s Inductive Logic. To do justice 
either to the philosopher, or to his merciless critic would be impos- 
sible limits of space. If the reader will bear with us a few moments 
longer, we think we may so arrange a few extracts as to give a toler- 
ably suggestive clue to the line of argument pursued, and at the same 
time to present a sample or two of our author’s best style. Inso doing 
we shall accomplish the end in view in this article, which has been, 
not to offer an original discussion of the many impcrtant topics started, 
nor yet to analyze the work before us so as to reach a critical esti- 
mate of its scientific value, so much as to bring to notice a decidedly 
new and very suggestive mode of dealing with the burning philosophic 
questions of the day, by a writer whose work has apparently attracted 
less notice than it deserves, and many of whose conclusions are, we 
are convinced, prophetic of the verdict of a future generation. 

We turn to page 232. The subject is Mill’s famous Chapter V, 
in his logic “On the Law of Universal Causation.” The reader has 
probably a vivid remembrance of the ingenious, but tedious, process 
of differentiation, by which Mill evolves.again and again his funda- 
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mental proposition that Cause as “the invariable antecedent,” effect 
“ the invariable consequent ” : 


If Mr. Mill wanted a monosyllable for his invariable, undefined, and 
(as we shall presently see), utterly undefinable antecedent, why did he 
not make one? He is talking through the chaos of these sections about 
nothing in earth or heaven, save empirical and dis-continuous sequences ; 
but he wanted a fine word in —ation to give dignity and pedigree to his 
empty chapter; whereupon, from the jewelled zone of venerable philos- 
ophy he filches the most precious of her seals, that grand old gem, the 
Cause, and stamps his sophistry, Causation! It was no abstraction of 
cleptomania, no mere literary larceny; it was deliberate philosophical 
felony, not, indeed, for vulgar lust or greed, but for scientific imposture. 
The man who in writing a treatise on Logic, spells and pronounces ante- 
cedent with the letters and sound of cause, is just as upright in his logic 
as the man who passes forged half-crowns is in his dealings. 

The reader may object, perhaps vigorously, to this tone. I meekly 
answer with the unarmed Shepherd boy: “Is there not a cause?” 
Who is this uncircumcised Philistine?"’ ‘ Thou shalt not steal.” 


Oue position consistently maintained throughout this chapter will 
commend itself to the common sense of all who are willing to admit 
that there are in the cosmos some mysteries inscrutable to finite 
thought — some entities whose evolution is beyond the ken of keen- 
eyed philosophy. If all argument which attempts to prove that I- 
the-thinker am is demonstrably inconsequent and absurd, the same 
must be true a fortiori of every attempt to answer in terms of science 
the question, ‘“‘ What is the cause of me-the-thinker ?” 


I live, I think, I know, I work, I love; and there is a Cause out of 
which all this springs. Through the Infinite I cannot think; but up- 
wards, still upwards, towards it my soul can soar, scorning the finite. 
That Infinite, scientifically, I cannot know; but the Infinite is my Cause. 
Believing and adoring, I affirm him with a boldness and conviction sur- 
passing all that I can feel or utter on my themes of finite science. My 
Cause lives—the Infinite Life. My Cause thinks and knows and works 
—the Infinite Intuition, Counsel and Energy, works in the full harmony 
of victorious science in every point and line of force, in every throb of 
consciousness, never absent nor forgetting, never pausing nor weary. 
And my Cause loves—the Infinite Love! He loves all that he has 
made, to be gladdened and spurred and trained, through weal and woe, 
from lower to higher, from darker to brighter, from worse to better. 


The author introduces at several different stages of his discussions 
a dialogue between a statue A, endowed with perception and thought, 
but utterly incapable of muscular movement, and a spirit friend, B, 
with whom he can commune at will. A, who has memory, conscience, 
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high reasoning powers, and an ardent love of real, demonstrated 
knowledge, here re-appears upon the stage, answering a query of his 
friend B, as to what notion he has of what these forces, of whose 
presence and power he is convinced, really are in themselves : 


Your inquiry is to me a very solemn one. What those dread forces 
are I know not for certain. But I will confess to you what, every mo- 
ment that I live under their untiring, unchanging and beneficent teaching, 
they more and more appear to me to be. I meet them not, I have never 
met them, nor have been able to conceive them, but under one form, as 
equivalents or multiples of my own will-force. These forces never 
clearly speak to me, nor verify themselves to my intellect, but at the 
challenge of my active, wakeful will. If I had never put forth the ques- 
tion of my will, I should never have been able to conceive of their action 
as either real or possible. They play with the sportive child; they 
wrestle, like the veiled Seraph of Peniel, with the strenuous man; but 
by neither are they observed or remembered as acting, except as equiv- 
alents of will; yet every encounter of the will of either with them leaves 
him richer in the love of exquisite science, and gifted with a bolder pro- 
phetic power. Nowif the child, when he becomes a man, should ask 
himself, What are these wondrous workings? may he not be pardoned, 
if, despising the dogmas of mock science, and rsasoning only from what 
he knows, he compares these energies with the only force of which he is 
master, his own will-force? If this balances them here, overcomes them 
there, and wherever it yields to them, in lessons that are safe and profit- 
able, can measure them on its own scale with unerring accuracy, and 
predict them from its own experience, and what is more, can combine 
itself with them in ways innumerable into one homogeneous and fore- 
told results — is he to be blamed for superstition and unphilosophical 
spirit if he says: What can balance will but will? What can be meas- 
ured by will but will? What can combine and harmonize with will but 
will? What can have equivalence and real relation in thought and act 
to will but will? When a man has dared to doubt, and, doubting, to 
think boldly up to this point, you might as well beseech this stone fall- 
ing freely, not to rush towards the earth’s centre, as try to prevent that 
soul from bursting out, like the smitten unbeliever of Bethel, “ Surely 
God is in this place and I knew it not!” I glory in believing that all 
these forces are manifestations of the conscious present working will of 
the God in whom I live, and move, and have my being. F-O-R-C-E 
spells WILL! 

B. Ah! it will be long before the eyes of men can bear the splendor of 
thoughts like these. They cry out for the smoked glass of the materialist ; 
they crowd with the unbelieving priest into his camera obscura of 
miracle and mystery, and beg him to feast their darkened eyes once 
more with the magnified grotesques of their childhood. And if you try 
to tell them the inspiring truth, the Atheist cries out, “ Anthropo- 
morphism”; whereupon a number of the knowing ones reply: ‘‘ Ha! 
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ha! Anthropomorphism!" and, pleased with that long word, they find 
themselves philosophers. 

A. Yes, truly; anthropomorphism is next akin to anthropophagy. It 
is unscientific to anthropomorphize. We are forbidden to imagine behind 
the mysterious veil of phenomena the presence and action of what has 
kindred with our own consciousness. And yet it is perfectly philosophical 
—nay, it is my bounden duty, when that queer bundle of phenomena 
which I call Atheist, is before me, to conceive that I am verily in the 
presence of an invisible thinker, of a mind very like my own, but differ- 
ing from mine by its superior wisdom. But in the name of all propor- 
tion and modesty, have I not ten thousand million times more pregnated 
evidence, in this daily course of life and mercy, and in all these convincing 
voices within and without me, that the Living God is here in the plenitude 
of love and wisdom, than I have that inside that incongruous heap and 
patchwork of appearances, yclept Atheist, there is a mind and conscience 
like my own? 


The reader will, we feel sure, pardon us for not mutilating this 
long quotation. We could not find it in our heart todoso. What- 
ever the demonstrative value of the train of remark, it gives us our 
author’s style of thought and expression at his best, and so affords a 
a fitting conclusion to this attempt at introducing him to the readers 
of THE Baptist QUARTERLY. To find weak links in the chain of his 
logic, to find even patches of very questionable soundness of both 
web and woof in his philosophy and his theology, might not be diffi- 
cult. The taint of pantheism, notwithstanding the disinfectant of- 
fered on his introduction, and the powerful fragrance of such delight- 
fully odoriferous passages as those last quoted, still clings to the 
garments of his system. Nor do all his vigor of rhetoric and pun- 
gency of retort convince us that a “ Philosophy without Assumptions ” 
is possible for finite minds, if by assumption is meant anything and 
everything which cannot be demonstrated by experiment, however 
imperatively we may be forced by the very constitution of our minds 
to believe it. The very axioms of his vaunted mathematics, are, on 
this principle, assumptions. Nay, the “I” itself, in the “ I-the- 
thinker” of consciousness, which is the basis and starting point of the 
whole book, is demonstrably assumed, inasmuch as the fact of con- 
sciousness in the last analysis, will be found to contain the thinking 
only, and not the I, our author’s interesting discussion of the nature 
of personal identity to the contrary notwithstanding. In truth, it is 
at least doubtful whether it cannot be shown that we have just as 
strong scientific and logical grounds for asserting the “substance ” 
whatever that may mean, underlying that matter, which our author; 
without denying its existence, argues out of space into “ force-points,” 
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as for asserting the permanent Ego underlying the ever-shifting 
phenomena of consciousness. 

But as a trenchant and telling exposure of the assumptions and 
absurdities which superabound in much of the so-called modern sci- 
ence, as given us by its materialistic expounders, the book does yeoman 
service. So far as we are aware, its bold challenges have as yet been 
taken up by none of its accredited champions of the systems it 
assails. Probably the contest will be declined from considerations 
pertaining to the dignity of science. Nevertheless, the well-aimed 
shafts havs fairly pierced the armor in many points, and no amount of 
stoic indifference can do away with the reality and sting of the wounds. 

Mr. Kirkman is, in some respects, the pioneer in a new line of at- 
tack upon the ranks of nineteenth century Atheism. Pioneers are 
not always models of courtesy and polish, but they often clear the 
track, and point out the way to victory to forces more observant of 
conventionalities. We do not hesitate to express the conviction that 
with all its faults, “ Philosophy without Assumptions” contains 
within its pages enough of the essence of logical acumen and clear- 
sightedness to set up many better known essayists with stock for half 
a dozen lengthy treatises. 

J. G. WELLs. 


Woopstock, ONTARIO. 
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BAPTISM AND REMISSION. 


_— several passages in the New Testament Scriptures, when 

interpreted literally, affirm a connection between Christian bap- 
tism and the remission of sin, cannot be successfully controverted. 
The following texts have been cited as teaching that baptism is essen- 
tial to remisssion: “John did baptize in the wilderness, and preach 
the baptism of repentance for (e’s) the remissions of sins.” Mark i, 4. 
“Then Peter said unto them, Repent, and be baptized every one of 
you in the name of Jesus Christ for (e’c) the remission of sins.” Acts 
ii. 38. “Arise, and be baptized, and wash away thy sins.” Acts xxii. 
16. “The like figure whereunto baptism doth now save us.” 1 Peter 
iii. 21. 

On the other hand the New Testament Scriptures affirm, in very 
many places, that sin is remitted, and the sinner saved without bap- 
tism. ‘As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, so must 
the Son of man be lifted up: that whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life. He that believeth on him, is 
not condemned.” John iii. 14-18. “Verily I say unto you, He that 
believeth on me hath everlasting life.” John vi. 47. “He that be- 
lieveth on me, though he were dead, yet shall he live: and whosoever 
liveth and believeth in me, shall never die.” John xi. 25. “Believe 
on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” Acts xvi. 31. 
“Tt pleased God by the foolishness of preaching to save them that 
(476) 
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believe.” 1 Corinthians i. 21. “For by the grace of God ye are 
saved through faith.” Ephesians ii. 8. Similar statements by Christ 
and the inspired apostles abound in the New Testament, affirming 
that sin is remitted through faith without baptism. 

To maintain, as does Alexander Campbell in his “ Christian Sys- 
tem,” that in all those passages of Scripture treating of remission, 
baptism is necessarily implied, or that it is included in the idea of 
believing—baptism being “an act of faith””—involves too violent a 
strain upon the received rules of interpretation. Equally opposed to 
the same rules is the claim that in the quotations from the addresses 
of John and Peter, the Greek preposition «’¢ may properly be trans- 
lated on account of, instead of “for,” in the sense of in order to. Dr. 
Hackett says that in order to the remission of sins is the literal and 
proper rendering of the words of Peter; but he suggests that the 
preposition e’s in this passage indicates the relation of Baptism to the 
three words repent, believe, and be baptized, and not to the last alone. 
If this interpretation be correct, then baptism is essential to, but not 
alone the procuring cause of remission; and it cannot be true that 
“whosoever believeth on the Son hath everlasting life.” Besides, 
James affirms that “‘ we are saved by baptism,” and Ananias directed 
Paul to “be baptized, and wash away his sins”; or, dropping the 
figure, to secure, by baptism, the removal or remission of his sins. 
Neither can it be said that the language of Paul and James is meta- 
phorical ; for in all metaphorical expressions there is an obvious dis- 
agreement between the subject and the predicate—the repugnance 
between them being intuitively perceived. But there is no assigna- 
ble reason—other than that it was not so decreed by the lawgiver— 
why the remission of sin should not be suspended upon the perform- 
ance of a prescribed act, as was the removal of the leprosy in the case 
of Naaman. 

Judicial questions are frequently decided according to the “ weight 
of authority ;” but such a method of reaching a conclusion in the case 
before us, would imply that the statement of one infallible witness 
contradicts that of another, or that the original statements of these 
witnesses are not correctly represented in the manuscript copies of 
their writings that have been transmitted to us. Hither supposition 
would invalidate the New Testament record, and it would be ruled 
out of court as defective. If, however, it be conceded that this record 
is made up of the genuine declarations of men who wrote what and only 
what they were inspired by the Holy Spirit to write, it must also be 
conceded that there can be no real discrepancies between their several 
statements, but that the apparent antagonisms would disappear in 
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such a translation of their writings as would correctly represent the 
ideas intended to be conveyed by the authors, or that, in other words, 
if properly interpreted those apparently conflicting declarations would 
be seen to harmonize. 

If, then, we accept as literally correct renderings of the original 
Greek, the quotations from our common English Version made in the 
first part of this article, and as teaching, when interpreted literally, 
the doctrine of baptismal remission, or of the necessity of baptism to 
remission, can it be shown that all these passages perfectly harmonize 
with those which declare that remission of sin, pardon of the sinner, 
justification and salvation come by grace through faith, and not 
through obedience to law requiring the performance of any physical 
act? We think it can be. 

The few passages in our English Version of the New Testament 
which are claimed as teaching the doctrine of baptismal remission, 
are literal translations of idiomatic expressions which are of frequent 
occurrence in the Greek of the New Testament—the dialect of that 
language styled Hebratc. 


The style of the New Testament [says Dr. Horne] has considerable 
affinity with the Septuagint version. The peculiarities of the Hebrew 
phraseology are discernible throughout. The Septuagint being written 
in the same dialect as the New Testament (the formation of whose style 
was influenced by it) it becomes a very important source of interpreta- 
tion; for not only does it serve to determine the genuine reading, but 
also to ascertain the meaning of particular idiomatic expressions and 
passages in the New Testament, the true import of which could not be 
known but from their use in the Septuagint. 


One of these Hebrew idioms, transferred by literal translation from 
the Hebrew of the Old Testament into the Greek of the Septuagint 
version, consists in attributing to a rite that of which it was merely 
symbolical or declaratory. This is of frequent occurrence in the 
ritual phraseology of the Levitical law, written in the language spoken 
by Christ and the New Testament writers. The law respecting lepers, 
as recorded in the thirteenth and fourteenth chapters of Leviticus, 
requires the priest carefully to examine the person claiming to be 
healed of the leprosy. If the priest shall be satisfied that the appli- 
cant is free from the disease, “‘he shall pronounce him clean”; but if 
he discovers certain indications of the disease, “he shall pronounce 
him unclean.” If the priest pronounces him clean (xa6apés) he is re- 
quired, by the terms of the law, “to cleanse” him. Take the case 
recorded by Mark, chap. i. 40-44. 
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And there came a leper to him, beseeching him, and kneeling down to 
him, and saying unto him, If thou wilt, thou canst make me clean 
(dbvacat we xadapicat), And Jesus, moved with compassion, put forth 
his hand, and touched him, and said unto him, I will; be thou clean 
(xa0aptoOntt). And as soon as he had spoken, immediately the leprosy 
departed from him, and he was cleansed (éxa0apio6n). 


Here was a real cleansing performed by Christ. Yet Christ 
directed him to go and show himself to the priest for examination 
that he might receive from him the ceremonial cleansing prescribed 
by the Levitical law which rite restored the recipient to those privi- 
leges from which the leprosy had excluded him. Now the point to 
be observed is this—that the same terms are employed to denote the 
act performed by Christ and that performed by the priest, whilst 
these acts were totally different in design and in their effects—the one 
actually cleansing the leprous man, the other being simply a public 
certification by an emblematic rite of the cleansing already effected. 
Christ by his Divine power healed the man—the priest in obedience 
to the mandate of the law declared the healing to be real. The 
apostles when first sent forth to preach were empowered to “ heal 
the sick,” and to “cleanse the lepers”; but they were forbidden by 
the law of Moses to perform the ceremonial cleansing. The priest 
only could offer the sacrifice of “atonement” which was an essential 
part of the cleansing performed by him. The cleansing performed 
by Christ and his apostles did not restore the persons cleansed to the 
privileges from which a loathsome disease had debarred them; nor 
did the rite performed by the priest in the slightest degree affect the 
physical condition of the person to whom and for whose benefit the 
rite was administered. 

The fourteenth chapter of Leviticus prescribes the manner of 
cleansing a house that was believed to be infected with the plague of 
leprosy or other contagious disease. If upon inspection the priest 
should discover upon the wails certain indications of the plague, he 
directed that the stones should be taken away and cast into an un- 
clean place, that the house should be scraped, that other stones should 
be put in the place of those removed, and that the walls should be 
replastered with new mortar. After this has been done, the law 
thus directs : 


And if the priest shall come in, and the plague hath not spread in 
the house, after the house was plastered, then the priest shall pronounce 
the house clean, because the plague is healed. And he shall take to 
cleanse the house two birds, and cedar wood, and scarlet and hyssop. 
And he shall kill one of the birds in an earthen vessel over running 
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water; and he shall take the cedar wood, and the hyssop and the scar- 
let, and the living bird, and dip them in the blood of the slain bird, 
and in the running water, and sprinkle the house seven times. And he 
shall cleanse the house with the blood of the bird and with the running 
water, and with the living bird, and with the cedar, and with the 
hyssop, and with the scarlet; but he shall let the living bird out of the 
city into the open fields, and make an atonement for the house, and it 
shall be clean. 


Here we have the house actually cleansed and declared by the 
priest to be clean, represented in the idiomatic phraseology of the 
Hebrew-Greek dialect, as again cleansed by the priest. The first 
cleansing was real, the second ideal or ceremonial. The cleansing 
effected by the removal of the old walls and the application of new 
mortar, left the house ceremonially wnelean ; the ceremony per- 
formed by the priest removed this ideal uncleanness, and the priest 
pronounced it clean—really and ideally. 

It may be reasonably inferred that the writers of the New Testa- 
ment Scriptures, speaking the dialect in which their Scriptures were 
written—the ‘‘ Hebraic-Greek ” of the Septuagint — and accustomed 
to speak of the Levitical rites as effecting that of which they were 
simply declarative or emblematical, would, when they should come to 
speak of a Christian rite employ the same idiomatic phraseology, and 
thereby represent it as washing away sin, when, in fact, it is simply 
an emblem of purification by the Holy Spirit. Christ and the apostles 
being in the daily habit of thus speaking of the rites of the Mosaic 
economy, are made by a literal rendering of their words into English, 
to speak of the remission of sin by baptism as well as by faith. Christ 
cleansed lepers and sent them to the priest to be cleansed ; so now, 
when through faith the sinner has received remission of sins, he is 
commanded to “ be baptized and wash away ” his sins. But though 
Paul had been directed by Ananias to be baptized and “ wash away” 
his sins, when the Philippian jailer inquired, ‘‘ What shall I do to be 
saved ?” the reply of Paul was, “Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and 
thou shalt be saved.” Had the jailer been a Jew, Paul might have re- 
plied as did Peter on the day of Pentecost, in the Hebrew idiom, “ Re- 
pent and be baptized for the remission of your sins” ; or as Ananias 
had replied to him, “ Be baptized and wash away thy sins.” But the 
jailer was a Gentile, and the apostle addressed him in language that 
would not be likely to mislead him. So when Peter preached the 
gospel to the Gentiles, he directed believers among them to be bap- 
tized, without an intimation that the rite was administered for the 
remission of sin. So, also, when Paul preached at Athens and at 
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Corinth to the Greeks, he seems to have made no allusion to baptism 
as having any connection with remission of sin—a singular omission 
if he regarded the rite as essential to remission. 

A Jew would just as naturally speak of baptism for the remission 
of sin, as of the offering of an atonement by the priest for the cleans- 
ing of the leper ; and in neither case would the idiomatic phraseology 
mislead a Jewish audience. Peter’s address at Jerusalem to the 
“Men of Israel,” and Paul’s address to the Greeks on Mars’ Hill, 
presented one and the same method of securing remission of sin. If 
this method of interpreting the passages under discussion be correct, 
it follows that the grammatical construction does not necessarily de- 
termine the meaning of a sentence ; that because the expressions “ I, 
indeed, baptize you with water wnto (c/s) repentance,” “be baptized 
every one of you for (es) the remission of sins,” and “ my blood shed 
for many for (eis) the remission of sins,” have the same grammatical 
structure, and because the above are correct translations from the 
original, they must, therefore, be similarly interpreted. John the 
Baptist was emphatic in demanding repentance as a pre-requisite of 
baptism ; but his words above cited, if literally interpreted, represent 
baptism as preceding and in order to repentance. The obvious ex- 
planation of this seeming contradiction is that his language was 
ritual; and the same is true of Peter’s address to the Jews on the 
day of Pentecost. But the shedding of Christ’s blood was literally 
for the remission of sins, and not a ritual representation thereof. 
Hence the literal rendering of the passage in its proper interpretation. 

What then is the relation of Christian Baptism to Remission ? 

1. It is not essential to remission. It is not, as is claiined by the 
disciples of Alexander Campbell, “ the third of three gospel require- 
ments or conditions, to which, jointly, is annexed the promise of re- 
mission,” the other two being repentance and faith. Christ and the 
apostles insisted upon faith and repentance as essential to the salva- 
tion of those to whom the gospel was preached; but they never 
taught Jew or Gentile that without baptism no one could be saved. 
The language of the “commission,” as recorded by Mark—“ He 
that believeth and is baptized shall be saved; he that believeth not 
shall be damned ”"—has been claimed as teaching a connection be- 
tween baptism and remission. It must be conceded that if this were 
the only passage of Scripture bearing upon the subject, one might 
reasonably infer that faith aud baptism are both essential to remission, 
though Mark’s language does not affirm it; for, whether baptism be 
or be not a pre-requisite, it is true that “he that believeth and is 
baptized shall be saved.” And if Christ had intended to instruct 
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his apostles to preach to all nations the necessity of baptism to remis- 
sion, he would not have failed to employ words that would clearly 
express that idea. 

2. The relation of Baptism to Remission is the same as was that of 
the Levitical rite of “cleansing” to the healing of the leprosy—the 
relation of the symbol to the thing symbolized, of the declarative rite to 
the thing declared. The cleansing effected by the priest was ritual not 
real. So the remission spoken of as an accompaniment of baptism is 
simply ritual. In the one case the rite followed the real cleansing; 
in the other, it followed the actual remission. The applicant for 
cleansing was required to present himself to the priest for examina- 
ticn, and the priest was to declare him clean before he could admin- 
ister to him the rite of cleansing. So the candidate for Christian 
baptism is required to furnish satisfactory evidence to the adminis- 
trator that, through repentance and faith in Jesus Christ, his sins 
have been remitted, and that he has passed from death unto life, before 
he is entitled to the privilege of being baptized for the remission of 
his sins. As the cleansed leper was required to “wash his flesh in 
water,” that he might “be clean,” so, in the same idiom of the lan- 
guage of the Jews, Paul was directed to be baptized, and “wash 
away” his sins. As the rite of cleansing was a pre-requisite of 
restoration to citizenship in the Jewish commonwealth, so baptism 
properly precedes admission into a visible Christian church or con- 
gregation. 

The Christian rite of baptism, in its mode, its form, symbolizes the 
burial and resurrection of the Saviour—without which there can be 
no remission, but by the application of which those “out of Christ ” 
can become “one in him,” and hence the believer is said to be bap- 
tized into Christ. 

It has been said that the leprosy was regarded by the Mosaic code 
as asin, and so treated. This is not true, though the priest was 
required to make, as a part of his ritual cleansing, a sin offering for 
an “atonement.” Yet there was no real atonement. The sacrifice 
of the lamb, or of the dove offered by the priest, was a type of Christ’s 
sufferings and death, and was hence called an atonement—the sym- 
bol for the thing symbolized. I might multiply these illustrations 
almost indefinitely by examples from other portions of the Levitical 
or ceremonial law; but it seems to me unnecessary. 

If in respect to one of the Christian rites all Protestants recognize 
the employment by Christ himself of the idiomatic phraseology con- 
tended for in this essay; if Christ spoke of the bread and the wine as 
being his body and his blood, when they were only ritual representa- 
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tions or symbols of what he declared them to be, was it not ante- 
cedently probable that his disciples would, occasionally, at least, 
speak of baptism as if it effected that of which it is declarative or 
symbolical ? 

Certain writers connected with evangelical denominations, while 
rejecting “ Campbellism ” as a system, nevertheless accept as true its 
fundamental doctrine, that baptism (that is, immersion,) is essential 
to salvation, in the case of those to whom the Gospel has been made 
known. They deny, as does Mr. Campbell, that they are justly 
chargeable with advocating the dogma of baptismal regeneration “ in 
the sense in which it is held by Papists and Episcopalians when they 
argue the necessity of baptism to the salvation of infants.” They 
hold, with Mr. Campbell, that faith, repentance, and baptism, are 
pre-requisites of remission of sin ; that all those passages of the New 
Testament Scriptures that seem to connect baptism with remission or 
salvation, are to be interpreted literally; and that, in fact, the un- 
baptised penitent believer in Christ is yet in his sins — unpardoned, 
condemned, lost. They also assume, as does Mr. Campbell in his 
“ Christian System,” that in all those passages which expressly con- 
nect remission, salvation, pardon or justification, with either faith or 
repentance, or with both, the rite of baptism is included by necessary 
implication. Paul’s sins were really washed away, remitted, not be- 
cause he was immersed, but because he was also a penttent believer, 
as the phrase “calling on the name of the Lord,” clearly, and “ by 
necessary implication,” indicates. So also the jailer was told, not 
simply that he should be saved if he would believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, but if he would do all that is embraced in the meaning of the 
word faith, or “ the faith” employed by the apostles as including in 
its implication the “form of doctrine” which Christ delivered to 
them, and which they were to enjoin upon all as conditions of 
discipleship. 

It is not easy to perceive why, if their reasoning be correct, baptism 
alone, of all the acts commanded by Christ to be done by those who 
would be his disciples, is classed with faith and repentance. Faith 
and repentance, as well as certain specified acts of obedience, are re- 
quired of all and at all times, while the Christian rite of baptism is to 
be performed but once. This mode of reasoning would include as 
essential to remission a large number of acts enjoined by Christ upon 
believers; and Paul’s declaration, “ By grace are ye saved through 
faith, and that not of yourselves. .... not of works, lest any man 
should boast,” (Ephesians ii. 8,9), would have to be essentially mod- 
ified to sustain the hypothesis that the performance of a physical act 
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in obedience to law is included in the idea of faith which the apostle 
here so sharply contrasts with works. If faith was understood by 
Paul to include, by necessary implication, the idea of baptism, or any 
other physical act, it is strange that in defining and illustrating the 
meaning of this term, he should say, “ Now faith is the substance 
[assurance] of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.” 
Hebrews xi. 1. “By faith Noah prepared an ark for the saving of 
his house.” v.7. ‘“ By faith, Abraham when called, obeyed,” etc. 
v. 8. Here we have faith defined to be an assured belief in some- 
thing hoped for, something in the future; and this faith leads its 
possessor to do something commanded, or to expect something 
promised. 

But do these writers really repudiate the dogma of baptismal re- 
mission? Let us see. “ Baptism,” they say, “consummates the 
union of the soul with Christ.” ‘ Baptism incorporates the believer 
into the church, the body of Christ.” ‘The baptism of the true be- 
liever makes him a living member of the body ; and this membership 
will be eternal when the church is perfected in the world to come.” 
“Ts there not a special work of the Spirit on the believer’s soul in bap- 
tism? Must there not be if he seals the pardon?” In other words 
—we are told by these religious teachers that the unbaptized peni- 
tent believer in Jesus Christ is not saved, is not pardoned, not justi- 
fied ; but that he is yet in his sins and a child of wrath. He is not 
two-thirds saved through faith in Christ and repentance towards 
God, the other third to be saved, if saved at all, by baptism. He is 
not yet in, but he is out of Christ. If, then, “ baptism incorporates 
the believer into the body of Christ,” baptism saves him—and bap- 
tism alone saves him. Faith and repentance may make it possible 
for him to be saved; but baptism saves him now that he has become 
a penitent believer. This is the Campbellite theory precisely. It 
would be “ current coin” among even the most pronounced of Ken- 
tucky “ Christians.” 

Another end to be attained by the penitent believer in submitting 
to the rite of Christian baptism is, according to these writers, that it 
becomes to him a test of the genuineness of his professed repentance 
and faith. “A test of obedience,” we are assured, “is necessary, 
which shall reveal the genuineness of professed repentance and faith, 
or show their spuriousness.” This test seems not to have been 
thought of by John when he said, ‘“ We know that we have passed 
from death unto life, because we love the brethren.” 1 Jno. iii. 14. 
If the beloved disciple had entertained Mr. Campbell’s views in 
reference to the best evidence of one’s acceptance with Christ, he 
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would probably have said, “We know that we have passed from 
death unto life because we have been baptized.” Mr. Campbell re- 
verses the old Baptist rule that the validity of baptism must be tested 
by the genuineness or the spuriousness of the faith and repentance 
of the baptized. 

In reference to the status of unbaptized penitent believers, we are 
thus instructed: “The Apostle seems never to have conceived of the 
possibility of a penitent believer refusing to be baptized; but if one 
professing this character had refused baptism, is it possible to doubt, 
with this record before us, that they would have warned him of the 
guilt and danger of rejecting the council of God concerning himself?” 
But if, as the writers referred to maintain, immersion is essential to 
baptism, it cannot be denied that what the Apostles seem “never to 
have conceived of,” is, at this time, a pregnant fact, that multitudes 
professing to be penitent believers do refuse to be baptized—that is, 
they persistently refuse to be immersed. His theory furnishes no 
way of escape for this large class of persons ; on the contrary, it pro- 
nounces their professed faith and repentance spurious counterfeits, 
inasmuch as they do not lead their possessors to obey the command, 
be baptized. Such is the status of four-fifths of the professed fol- 
lowers of Christ who make up the various Protestant organizations 
of Christendom. According to the Campbellite theory, it counts for 
nothing that these people believe sprinkling to be baptism ; that ac- 
cording to the dictate of their own consciences they worship God in 
spirit and in truthfulness, and sincerely aim to do his will. Mr. 
Campbell once thought it possible that somehow, in the unrevealed, 
uncovenanted mercies of God, there might be a way of escape for 
such; but he deemed it unwise to encourage any such expectation. 

The late Dr. Hackett has been claimed as sustaining the Camp- 
bellite view of baptism in his interpretation of Acts ii. 38; and xxii. 
16. Dr. Hackett’s language on these texts is as follows: “ Baptism 
is represented as having this importance or efficacy, because it is the 
sign of the repentance and faith which are the conditions of salva- 
tion.” Upon these words of Dr. Hackett a recent writer thus com- 
ments: “Certainly this venerated man did not mean that the 
representations of Peter and Ananias were deceptive or mistaken. 
Hence we conclude that his view was according to the hypothesis 
here stated.” The hypothesis “here stated” is, that baptism, re- 
pentance and faith are represented by Peter and Ananias as effecting 
the salvation of the baptized, because these three—faith, repentance, 
and baptism, are essential to remission; but Dr. Hackett says that 
baptism is “represented” as having this efficacy (securing the re- 
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mission of sin) because it is the sign of the repentance and faith 
which (repentance and faith) are the conditions of salvation. The 
two theories are as unlike as it is possible to conceive. The one 
makes three things essential to remission ; the other affirms that one 
of these three things is represented as having this efficacy because it 
is the sign of the other two things which are the conditions of salva- 
tion. Dr. Hackett’s translation of these passages and his interpreta- 
tion of them is in perfect accord with my discussion of the subject of 
this article so far as relates to the two texts last cited. I affirm 
that Dr. Hackett’s translation is literally correct; that if interpreted 
literally the two passages teach that baptism is essential to remission ; 
but that they should be interpreted idiomatically in the light of that 
peculiar Hebrew-Greek idiom whereby a rite is spoken of as effecting 
that of which it is simply declarative or symbolic or typical; that 
this idiomatic phraseology pervades the ritual language of the Old 
and the New Testaments, as is shown by references to the Levitical 
laws relating to cleansing and purifying; that there is an ante- 
cedent probability that the writers of the New Testament—accus- 
tomed to speak of the Levitical rites as possessing a certain efficacy 
because they were the signs of things which did possess the efficacy 
ascribed to them—would, when they should come to speak of the 
Christian rites, employ the same idiom, occasionally, at least, espe- 
cially when addressing Jews, and that they would hence speak of bap- 
tism as washing away or remitting sin, when it was only a symbol of 
purification from sin in one of its varied aspects. 

In the rite of Christian baptism are grouped in symbol the essen- 
tial doctrines of the Christian religion. Hach phase of the panorama, 
as it passes before the observer, suggests an important truth con- 
nected with the scheme of human redemption. The voluntary sub- 
mission to this rite symbolizes the faith of the baptized; and if the 
faith thus symbolized is a believing on the Son of God, the possessor 
of it is declared by the Saviour to “ have eternal life.” But to be- 
lieve on the Son of God, or to believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, is to 
believe what he taught in reference to man as a subject of God’s 
moral government. The believer in Christ must, then, accept as true 
these propositions—that God’s law is holy, commanding only what is 
right; that he (the believer) has violated that law by conscientiously 
refusing to comply with its precepts; that he is, therefore, without 
excuse and destitute of any claim upon the divine clemency; that 
God is, notwithstanding merciful, and willing to pardon for Christ’s 
sake all that come unto him asking for mercy in the name of his 
Son. Such a suppliant must be a penitent believer, and of such an 
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one the Saviour declares he “shall never be brought into con- 
demnation.” 

But because it is asserted, in idiomatic phraseology, that “ baptism 
doth now save us,” that baptism is “for the remission of sins,” we 
are told that between the penitent believer and the favor of God there 
exists a chasm that nothing but immersion in water can bridge over ; 
that itis not “ by faith,” as Paul assures us, but by “an act of faith” 
as Mr. Campbell affirms, that we are saved; that there is, in reality, 
no such thing as being im Christ by faith; that we must be baptized 
into him before we can be im him; that all rejoicing in Christ before 
baptism is the presumption of ignorance, not the fruit of the Spirit ; 
that, in short, one who hears the Gospel of the Son of God cannot 
know whether he possesses that faith “which works by love and 
purifies the heart,” or a spurious, worthless faith until he shall have 
tested its nature by a physical act which it may or may not be in his 
power to perform. 

Paul, indeed, affirms, “ If thou shalt confess with thy mouth the 
Lord Jesus, and believe with thy heart that God hath raised him up 
from the dead, thou shalt be saved. For with the heart man be- 
lieveth unto righteousness; and with the mouth confession is made 
unto salvation.” Rom. x. 9-10. And Philip said to the eunuch, “ If 
thou believest with all thy heart thou mayest.” Acts viii. 37. 
But Paul was directed by Ananias to “be baptized and wash away 
his sins, calling upon the name of the Lord.” Paul’s sins were not, 
therefore, remitted by faith alone, but by faith and baptism, notwith- 
standing Peter on the Day of Pentecost declared to the Jews, on the 
authority of the prophet Joel, that “ whosoever shall call upon the 
name of the Lord shall be saved.” Such is the reasoning by which 
the advocates of baptismal remission attempt to harmonize the ap- 
parently discordant declarations of the inspired writers. In one 
place calling on the name of the Lord implies faith and repentance ; 
in another it implies faith, repentance and baptism. 

Just as clearly and by the same manner of.reasoning could it be 
demonstrated that neither Christ nor the apostles cleansed the lepers 
who came to them to be cleansed. For, as has already been shown, 
was not the priest required by the Levitical law to cleanse those very 
persons whom it is claimed Christ had already cleansed? Did not 
the priest require of him that “‘ was to be cleansed” to bring “ the 
gifts commanded by Moses respecting cleansing, for a testimony unto 
them?” Did not the law style the applicant for cleansing a “‘ leper,” 
and after the rite had been performed did not the priest declare him 
“clean?” And are we not, therefore, forced to the conclusion that 
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the rite performed by the priest was necessary to perfect or consum- 
mate” the cleansing which was only partially effected by divine 
power ? 

In the light of the method of interpreting these seemingly conflict- 
ing passages, suggested in the commencement of this article, all dis- 
crepancies disappear. As in all figurative language, the terms 
employed are taken in their literal signification. The Greek prepo- 
sition «’s is not to be mistranslated on account of or in declaration 
of, but should be rendered for in the sense of in order to. So, also, 
of all the terms which make up the declaration, “be baptized and 
wash away your sins.” But this literal translation is not recognized 
as a true interpretation of the passage—not because there is any 
obvious disagreement between the subject and the predicate, as is 
always the case in the metaphor; but because the passage translated 
literally is seen to conflict with other declarations in reference to the 
same subject. That “‘ Washington was the father of his country” is 
a literal untruth—an obvious impossibility. The predicate is incom- 
patible with the subject; but a literal rendering of the word suggests 
their metaphorical significance. In the expression, be baptized for 
the remission of your sins, there is no apparent disagreement be- 
tween the subject and the predicate; for the remission of sins might 
have been suspended upon the baptism of the sinner, as was the 
cleansing of Naaman upon his baptism in the Jordan. On no other 
hypothesis than that these few passages of New Testament Scripture 
are examples of an idiom of the language spoken by Christ and the 
sacred writers, can it be shown that they are in harmony with the 
general tenor of the teachings of Christ and his apostles on the sub- 
ject of human salvation. 

All attempts at interpreting literally the six or seven passages 
claimed to teach the necessity of baptism to remission, must involve 
either contradiction or absurdity on the part of the inspired writers. 
Rev. R. T. Anderson, author of a new version of the Greek New 
Testament, for example, translates e’s dgeow duapti@v, in Acts ii. 
38, for the remission of sins, for the same reason that he similarly 
translates the same Greek phrase in Matt. xxvi. 28. Both passages, 
he contends, must be interpreted literally ; and accordingly if Christ’s 
blood was shed for the remission of sins, and if the shedding of his 
blood was essential to such remission, then is baptism for the re- 
mission of sins and is essential thereto. If Mr. A.’s theory be cor- 
rect, John Baptist baptized for repentance in order that those who 
received baptism at his hands, might repent; for he employed the 
same form of expression—e’s setdvocav—when he proclaimed, “I 
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indeed baptize you with water unto repentance.” The obvious solu- 
tion of the difficulty in this case is suggested by the fact that baptism 
is a ritual act, while the shedding of Christ’s blood was not. The 
ritual shedding of blood upon the Jewish altar was represented as 
removing sin, as “an atonement,” though it possessed no such effici- 
ency in fact; it was so represented simply because it was the pro- 
phetic symbol of that without which there can be no remission. The 
postulate of Mr. Anderson, that “if a phase be idiomatic in one case, 
it must be so in all cases,” is untenable. 

This view of the design of Christian baptism can be taken only 
from the Baptist position. The voluntary immersion in water of 
a penitent believer in Jesus Christ, in obedience to his command, is 
the only baptism that properly symbolizes the wondrous acts of 
divine benevolence and power which rendered it possible for man to 
be saved. Thus viewed the Christian rite possesses a significance 
which is beautifully reflected from the mirror of God’s word unde- 
faced by human devices and unobscured by the mists of tradition. 


For I delivered unto you first of all, that which I also received, how 
that Christ died for our sins according to the Scriptures. 1 Corinthians 
xv. 8, 4. 

Know ye not, that so many of us as were baptized into Jesus Christ, 
were baptized into his death? Therefore we have been buried with him 
by Japtism into death; that like as Christ was raised up from the dead 
by the glory of the Father, even so we should walk in newness of life.” 
Romans vi. 8, 4. 

Having been buried with him in baptism, wherein ye also are risen 
with him through the faith of the operation of God, who hath raised 
him from the dead. Colossians ii. 12. 

Therefore, being justified by faith, we have peace with God through 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Romans v. 1. 

Unto him that loved us and washed us from our sins in his own blood, 
be glory and dominion forever and ever. Revelation i. 5. 


J. E. Farnam. 
GEORGETOWN, Kr. 














SCOPE OF EFFECTIVE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
INSTRUCTION. 


REAT interest has within a few years been manifested in various 


curriculums of Bible study for Sunday-schools. Numerous 
schemes have been proposed, and a goodly number have been tried. 
These have varied somewhat, both in the paris of Scripture se- 
lected for study, and the time to be occupied upon them. Some 
denominations have had Scriptural courses of their own; and last of 
all an International Series of lessons, covering seven years’ study, ar- 
ranged by the Sunday-school representatives of several denomina- 
tions, has been adopted, and is very generally studied. Very soon, 
however, the leading Sunday-school men of our country will be 
turning their attention to a new series of lessons, covering perhaps a 
longer period than that now used. In view of this, the subject of 
this article demands special attention: THE Scops, or Scriptural 
Range, of Sunpay-scHoon Instruction. The word scope is here 
used to refer to the material of such instruction: whether all parts 
of the Bible are equally adapted to such teaching, or whether the 
best judgment does not suggest the propriety of a definite restriction 
as to the portions of Scripture to be studied or taught in our ordinary 
Sunday-schools. And if there be such a restriction, what shall that 
restriction be? The discussions of these questions are both timely and 
exceedingly important. The decisions arrived at will, in all proba- 
bility, affect our Sunday-schools for years to come. It is only in 
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reaching right conclusions regarding them, and putting them into 
practice, that the most effective Sunday-school instruction can be 
attained. Pastors, teachers, and friends of Sunday-schools, should 
therefore enter earnestly upon their consideration. 

What then shall our Sunday-schools study—the whole of Scripture 
or a part; and if a part, what part? We all accept with profound 
reverence that declaration of the Holy Spirit, “All Scripture is given 
by inspiration of God, and is profitable.” Yet doubtless we are 
agreed that all Scripture is not equally profitable, and that while 
some portions are best suited for one class of ages or mind, other 
portions are better suited for other classes. The Bible is the most 
comprehensive of all books, and of the widest adaptability. People 
of all conditions and ages find something specially suited to each. 
Only a portion of these conditions and ages are found in our ordinary 
Sunday-schools, and hence a certain restriction in the portions of 
Scripture to be taught seems to be desirable and necessary. 

All then, we suppose, are agreed that for the most effective Sun- 
day-school instruction, it would not be best to begin with Genesis 
and go through the Old and New Testaments in course; for that would 
include much that is not specially adapted to ordinary Sunday-school 
scholars. And, besides, if the lessons were on an average about 
twelve verses in length, it would take over fifty years to complete the 
course, or three generations of average Sunday-school scholars. Thus 
the majority of the scholars would never study in the Sunday-school 
those portions of Scripture which are to them the most important. 

But for the sake of experiment we will shorten the course. We 
will make judicious selections from the five books of Moses; from 
Joshua, Judges, Ruth, Samuel, Kings and Chronicles, Ezra, Nehe- 
miah, and Esther, in the Old Testament. Then we will pass to the 
New Testament, and go through the four Gospels, and the Acts of the 
Apostles. Then we will return to the Old Testament, and select 
portions of Proverbs, Ecclesiastes and the Psalms; pass to the pro- 
phets, Isaiah, Zechariah and Daniel, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Jonah and 
Malachi. Then return to the New Testament, to the Epistles to the 
Romans or to the Galatians, to the Hebrews, of James and John, and 
the Revelation. But the same objections, although a little modified, 
meet us as before. The course is far too long, extending over a pe- 
riod of twenty-five or thirty years; and, besides, for considerable 
periods in the course, the lessons would not be the best fitted for 
ordinary children in our Sunday-schools. 

How then shall we fix upon a selected course of Scripture for Sun- 
day-school instruction? This can be done, we answer, First, by 
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avoiding any arbitrary plan. The course must be a reasonable one, 
such as shall commend itself to the reason and common sense of the 
people. Second, i¢ must avoid a skip and jump method of Bible 
study. A few Sundays in this part of the Bible, and a few Sundays 
in that, serves to confuse, and raise incidents, doctrines and precepts 
out of their natural and proper places. To the advanced and experi- 
enced, who are able to takea general view ofthe whole Bible, this might 
not be the effect. But to the young and inexperienced, this constant 
changing is fraught with great danger, lest a little smattering of 
many parts shall result in confused and distorted knowledge of all 
parts. In making any acceptable and profitable course of lessons, 
regard must be had to the arrangement in which the Scriptures have 
come to us, to their chronological order, and to their subject matter. 
But, thirdly, in making a selected course for Sunday-school instruc- 
tion we must consider two questions: First, what portion of Scripture 
is best suited to the mental powers of the scholars of our ordinary 
Sunday-schools? And second, What is the most important to their 
spiritual interests? These questions are distinct. For that which 
may be well suited to their mental capacity, may not be the most 
important for their spiritual nature. But if we find any portions of 
Scripture both well suited and the most important, then we need not 
hesitate to put it into the prescribed course. 

The scholars of our Sunday-schools generally range between four 
and eighteen years. With a proper course and a suitable system of 
instruction, a few years might be added, extending the ages to 
twenty-one years and over. But of these ages, it seems to me that 
the children between four and fifteen years should be especially 
considered. And what do they require? What portions of the Bible 
are best suited to their mental capacities? We think that but one 
answer can be given, and that is, the historical and biographical 
portions of Scripture are best suited. Memory is predominant in 
childhood and early youth. Being active and retentive, it should be 
stored with Bible facts. The great facts in the history of redemption, 
as brought to view in the Bible, from the fall of man to the estab- 
lishment of the Christian church in the world, are admirably suited 
to young minds, readily exciting their interest; and is also an 
important foundation for the consideration of the great doctines of 
the gospel, the application of the practical rules of life, and the un- 
derstanding of the prophetic word. If viewing the matter as only one 
of adaptability, we should certainly mark out a historical and 
biographical course as best suited for ordinary Sunday-schools. 

But if we are asked the second question, What portion of Scripture 
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is most important for ordinary Sunday-school scholars, our answer 
would most emphatically be, that pertaining to the life of Christ. 
Scripture truth centres here. Our first great object is to teach 
Christ, and lead the young to Christ. How can we teach Christ so 
well as by considering his words and his works, the incidents of his 
life, death and resurrection? Ithink it must be admitted by 
all, that for Sunday-school instruction, the life of Christ holds the 
first place in importance. If no other portion of Scripture can be 
studied, this certainly should be. Thus have we fixed upon a portion 
of Scripture which is both best suited to the mental capacities of ordi- 
nary Sunday-school scholars, and also the most important for them to 
study. Next in importance to the life of Christ, it seems to me, is the 
history of the founding of the church, as related in the Acts of the 
Apostles. Next after the Acts may be named the historical portions of 
the Old Testament. Then the doctrinal and practical portions of the 
New, and also of the Old, which are better suited to mature minds. 
And perhaps, last of all, the prophetic parts of both Testaments, which 
may engage the attention of experienced Christians. 

We have at length reached a starting point, THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 
And here we must stop and consider how that life is to be studied, 
before we can proceed a step further. Only thus can we conclude 
how long time should be devoted to the study of Christ’s life, and 
whether in our ordinary Sunday-schools there is time for the study 
of any other portions of Scripture besides those relating to his life. 

The life of Christ may then be studied in two ways: First, by 
going through the four Gospels in order, book by book; secondly, ina 
chronological harmony. Both of these methods are highly impor- 
tant. God has wisely given us Christ’s life in four distinct narratives. 
In each of these Jesus is presented in an important point of view. 
Each book must be studied, and gone through, in order to get the 
view of each. No harmony, no chronological arrangement, can take 
the place of any one of the Gospels. Hach must speak for itself; 
each has its design, and serves an important purpose. No one can 
study a harmony to the highest advantage without having gone over 
each Gospel first. The study of the Gospels in their order, then, is 
of the first importance, and naturally precedes their study in har- 
mony, being preparatory to it. 

The order in which the Gospels have come down to us seems to be 
providential. Much can be said for the study of the Gospels in the 
order in which they are found in the New Testament. Yet if only 
one Gospel is to be studied preparatory to a chronological and har- 
monic arrangement, doubtless that of Mark should be selected. There 
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is much in the second Gospel fitting it as an introduction to the 
study of Gospel history. 

While, however, it is important to study the Gospels in the order 
in which we find them, it is also important to study them in harmony. 
Thus only can we get a clear, well defined and full picture of the 
Saviour’s life. Thus only can the four sides of the life of Jesus be 
brought into one view. God has given us the power of comparing, 
reasoning, and arranging, and it is our duty to useit. And nowhere 
do we find a more interesting and fruitful field than in the four Gos- 
pels. By studying these in harmony, I do not mean a mere selection 
from the Gospels to make up the Saviour’s life; this will be superfi- 
cial at the best, and we have had enough of this already; but the 
actual bringing of the four Gospels into comparison and together, 
allowing each to contribute its part toward a perfect whole. 

The question now arises, How much time should be devoted to the 
Life of Christ in these two methods? Enough, I answer, to study 
thoroughly every portion of that life. We cannot advocate any 
abridged course, or any skip-method. The Gospels must be studied in 
full, or important views will be lost, and our conceptions will ve cor- 
respondingly imperfect. Two years should be given to Matthew, 
one year to Mark, two to Luke, and two to John. After the Gospels 
have been gone over thus thoroughly, then a chronological harmony 
could be advantageously pursued in a three years’ course. This 
would make ten years upon the Life of Christ. When we remember 
that only one-half hour is on an average given to the lesson in our 
Sabbath-schools, twenty-six hours a year, we must conclude that ten 
years, or two hundred and sixty hours’ teaching, is not too much for 
Christ’s Life, especially in view of its importance and its fitness for 
ordinary Sunday-school scholars. 

I would, however, recommend that a course of one or two years in 
the Acts of the Apostles be thrown in between the study of the Gospels 
in their order and in chronological harmony. This would give all 
the variety necessary or desirable, store the mind with the immediate 
results of our Saviour’s life and death, with the facts connected with 
the establishment of the Christian Church, and enable the scholars 
more intelligently to enter upon every part of Christ’s life as pre- 
sented ina harmony. We have thus reached a course of eleven or 
twelve years in the Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles. 

If, however, a shorter course should be desired—and doubtless it 
would be, for we live in an hurrying age, impatient of the slow pro- 
gress of thorough toil—then I would suggest one year in the Gospel 
of Mark, as a preparatory study, and four years in the Harmony of 
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the Gospels, making five years in all; this to be followed by a year or 
two in the Acts of the Apostles. 

It will be remembered that I have referred to the historical 
portions of the whole Bible as well fitted for the young; and it may 
be asked, What will you do with the historical portions of the Old 
Testament ? My answer is, These are eminently adapted to Infant 
and Primary Classes. The little ones should be taught Old Testa- 
ment history, with its relations to Christ, by object and descriptive 
lessons. President Edwards conceived a great work when he began 
to write his history of the work of redemption. And a great work 
would he perform, and equally important, who should prepare a 
similar work, adapted to infant-class teachers and infant-class in- 
struction. In connection with these descriptive lessons, there should 
be an infant-class drill in the names and order of the books of the 
Bible; and also in the names of patriarchs, apostles and prophets. 
Every Sunday the class should repeat in concert the names of the 
books of both Testaments, or of the principal personages of the 
Bible. It is thus possible, in four or five years, to make infant and 
primary-classes familiar with the historical portions of the Old Tes- 
tament, their relation to Christ, and their position in the history of 
redemption. I think that here, at the very foundation, in childhood, 
may be found the remedy for that ignorance which is now so preva- 
lent on these points. 

Our PLAN, as thus far developed, would be: 

I. The historical portions of the Old Testament for infant and 
primary-classes, by means of descriptive and object lessons; not for- 
getting the relations of this history to Christ, nor overlooking Christ 
asa Saviour. The story of the Saviour’s love, sufferings and death, 
would of necessity come into a proper treatment of these subjects, 

II. The four Gospels in their order, occupying a period of seven years, 

ITI. The Acts of the Apostles, for one or two years. 

IV. The Life of Christ, in connection with a Chronological 
Harmony of the Gospels, occupying three years. 

We have thus a four or five years’ course for the infant and 
primary-classes, and an eleven or twelve years’ course for the main 
body of the school. If now the children graduate from the primary 
department at eight or nine years of age, then at the age of fifteen, 
or sixteen, they will have completed the four Gospels; at the age of 
seventeen, the Acts of the Apostles; and if they fall not out by the 
way, at the age of twenty they will have gone through the chrono- 
logical harmony of Christ’s life. This fills up the time of ordinary 
Sunday-school scholars. 
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Or, if the shorter course of one year in the Gospel of Mark, four 

years in the Harmony of the Gospels, and two years in the Acts of 
the Apostles, be adopted for the main body of the school, yet this 
course will not be well finished before the sixteenth or seventeenth 
year. 
Leaving the infant and primary-classes out of the question, the 
scope, or Scriptural range, of effective Sunday-school instruction for 
ordinary scholars, extends over the Gospels and into the Acts of 
the Apostles. 

It may now be asked, Would you exclude all other portions of 
Scripture from Sunday-school and Bible-class instruction? I answer, 
By no means. I have been speaking of ordinary Sunday-school 
scholars, who constitute the main body of the school. After they 
have gone through with the course prescribed, they can pass into the 
Teachers’ department of the school. They are now prepared to pur- 
sue an elective course. The epistles, the poetic, proverbial and pro- 
phetic portions of Scripture may now receive their attention, and can 
be profitably studied. Those who spend a life-time in the Bible- 
school will thus find something ever fresh, and enough to occupy 
their weekly gatherings, till called to a deeper and more comprehen- 
sive study above. 

It should, however, be remembered that very much study will be 
bestowed upon other portions of Scripture in going through the life 
of Christ, and the history of the early church. In studying the 
Gospel of Matthew the prophecies relating to Christ will be specially 
brought to view; in Mark, the truth specially relating to the Gen- 
tile world; in Luke, that pertaining to the whole race; and in John, 
the higher spiritual views of psalmists, prophets, and apostles. Around 
the four Gospels will centre all Scripture in illustration and confir- 
mation; while the Acts of the Apostles take us back to the Gospels 
and to the Old Testament, and forward to the Epistles. Whoever 
shall pass through such a course, will have considerable knowledge 
of every portion of the Bible. 

T am aware that SOME OBJECTIONS may be urged against the plan 
here proposed. In the first place, it may be objected that to carry 
out this plan will inierfere with uniform lessons. Better interfere, 
we answer, than not accomplish the highest ends of effective Sunday- 
school instruction. There is great danger of running uniformity into 
the ground. No educator would advocate uniform lessons for all the 
grades of our public schools. Why then for the three departments 
of our Sunday-schools? That Scripture which is best suited for the 
matured and experienced is not the best adapted to the little ones of 
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our infant-classes. And those who come in between these demand 
something different from either. Entire and perfect uniformity of 
lessons can be obtained only through too great a sacrifice. Uni- 
formity should be sought, so far as it is possible and consistent with 
the highest adaptation of Scripture and of instruction, to the several 
classes and ages in our Sunday-schools. According to the plan pro- 
posed there would be uniformity in the main body of the school, just 
where it is the most convenient, most desirable, and the most 
important. 

But again it is objected, that it 1s too much to expect to teach infant- 
classes the historical portions of the Old Testament, This is only 
apparent. Timothy from a child was instructed in these Holy Scrip- 
tures. Doddridge was taught by his mother the history of the Old 
and New Testaments, before he could read, by means of some Dutch 
tiles in the chimney-corner of the room in which they resided. I 
once knew a boy, who, under the descriptive teaching of his mother, 
was made familiar with Old Testament history before he was eight 
years of age. Let us have infant-class teachers like that mother, and 
there will be no difficulty. Let our little ones be grounded in the 
great facts of Old Testament history, and these facts linked to, and 
pointing toward, the Lamb of God, and we may expect through God’s 
blessing a generation mighty in the Scriptures. 

But it is not to be expected that Sunday-school scholars should get 
all their knowledge of Bible history from these descriptive lessons. 
In addition, there should be a course of home reading covering the 
whole Bible. As soon as the child is able he should begin to read 
some portion of Scripture in course. No child of ordinary mind and 
advantages should pass beyond his fourteenth year without having 
read the Bible through. Nor should he stop when having once 
finished the Bible. The habit of daily reading the Bible should be 
formed for life; and Sunday-school instructors should counsel and 
direct their pupils in this matter. Here is one of the points where 
parents can co-operate with Sunday-school teachers, and do much 
toward forming right habits in their children, for obtaining proper 
knowledge of the Scriptures. 

But once more it is objected, That the Gospels have become thread- 
bare, and that too much time is spent on the Sermon on the Mount, 
and on the Prodigal Son, etc. Ifthe Gospels have become thread- 
bare, it is through superficial study; by constant running over them 
instead of examining the warp and woof of their texture. Too great 
haste has been manifested to get through them. The Sermon on the 
Mount (or rather portions of it), the Prodigal Son, some of the prom- 
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inent sayings and deeds of our Lord have been seized upon, and these 
have been called the Life of Christ. Hundreds of little incidents and 
truths, which are rich in instruction, have been put into the back- 
ground, or passed over entirely. It is not strange that some think 
of the Sermon on the Mount, and the Prodigal Son, whenever the 
Gospels, or the Life of Christ is mentioned. One of our most eminent 
scholars said in substance to me, five years ago, If I had children to 
send to Sabbath-school, I should hesitate to send them under the 
programmes and instruction now generally in vogue. This cry about 
so much of the Gospels in our schools has arisen from hasty and 
superficial courses, from not going deep enough into the Life of Christ. 

The Gospels form a central portion of truth, and a thorough course 
cannot be well accomplished sooner than the time prescribed in this 
paper. Such a course will go over the Sermon on the Mount, and 
the Prodigal Son, only twice in eleven or twelve years, while it will 
take in hundreds of points which have scarcely ever been dwelt upon 
in our ordinary Sunday-schools. In no way can the richness, fresh- 
ness, and profitahleness of thorough Gospel study be so clearly 
demonstrated as by actual experiment. A company of theological 
students from each class in the Baptist Theological Seminary in 
Chicago, met every morning for several months, spending nearly an 
hour each day on the first ten chapters of John’s Gospel. It was not 
a mere scientific exercise, but a searching after and a taking hold of 
spiritual truth, resulting in spiritual strength and growth in grace. 
If students in theology can feed upon a small portion of the life- 
records of Jesus, for more days than there are Sundays in the year, 
and twice the time ordinarily devoted to the Sunday-school lesson, 
surely teachers and scholars in our ordinary Sunday-schools can 
derive abundant food from these unfailing treasures during the two- 
hundred and sixty hours which we have recommended for their study. 

Our concLusIon then is: The Gospels, and a part or whole of the 
Acts, for the main body of the school; Old Testament history and 
biography. pointing toward Christ, in the infant and primary-classes, 
by means of descriptive and object lessons; and an elective course, 
from other portions of Scripture, for mature and advanced classes. 
Such a plan as this has at least these advantages in its favor: it 
presents a thorough course of Bible-study for all ages and portions 
adapted to different classes, and at the same time unites diversity 
with uniformity. It is also suited to a graded Sunday-school. 


Gro. W. CLARE. 
SomERVILLE, N. J. 





























NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Commentary on the Gospels in Modern Greek. Synoptical and Eclectic 
Interpretation of the Gospels, with Prolegomena relating to their 
Genuineness, Authenticity, Inspiration, Language and Date, and a 
brief Dissertation on the Character of Jesus Christ. With Cuts, 
Maps, and Fac-similes. Vol. II. Gospels of Luke and John. By 
GrorGE ConsTANTINE. Pp. xlv., 570: Athens. 1876." 


Mr. Constantine, by birth an*Athenian, received his education in this 
country, at Phillips Academy, in Andover, Amherst College, and the 
Andover Theological Seminary. About fifteen years ago he returned to 
Athens, where he was engaged for several years in missionary service 
in connection with the American and Foreign Missionary Union. For 
the last few years he has been acting as an independent missionary, 
zealously preaching the gospel, disseminating an evangelical literature, 
and laboring in other ways for the promotion of a pure Christianity 
among his countrymen. In the year 1872 he published the first volume 
of his Commentary on the Gospels, comprising Matthew and Mark. How 
well this work was received by his countrymen, is manifest from many 
favorable notices of the press, of which a few extracts are here given: 


1 "Epunveia Zvvowrich nai "ExAenrixh rav EvayyeAiwv, wera Mpodeyoudver wept Pvqorérnros, AvSevrias, 
@convevarov, TAdcons, "Exoxiis avriiv, cai Lvvrépov AvarpiBis wepi rod Xapaxrhpes rod Inco Xmorov. 
Mer’ cixovoypagiay yewypagixay xaprav, kal wavomovoTimwy xeipoypdgwy. Touos B.’ EvayyéAce xara 
Aovxay, xai xara "Iwdvyny. ‘Yrd I. Kwvoravrivev. 'Ev "ASjvais. 1876. [See a notice of the First 
Volume in the QuarTERLY for October, 1872. Page 503.} 
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It is indeed very comforting, in this age of moral degeneracy and impiety, to see some rays 
of light penetrating the dim spiritual horizon of Greece. It is comforting, exceedingly com- 
forting, to see, at intervals at least, the blooming of some fragrant and beautiful flower, in the 
midst of the briars and thorns with which the path of Grecian life is strewn.—From the 
“ Tlissus.” 

Having read this book repeatedly ourselves, we have gladly given it to our family to read ; 
and we hope that the other volumes of the work will soon be published.— From the ‘‘ MéAdov,” 
(Future). 

We deem it an indispensable duty to recommend this work to all without exception who 
feel a hearty desire for improvement.—From the “ Meles,” Smyrna. 


The Second Volume, published during the last year, has been received 
with still more emphatic commendations, 


We must not omit to mention the edifying character which Mr. Constantine has sought to 
impress on his entire work. The prolegomena, especially, are in the present evil times of 
ultra criticism (a&yav xpernjs) exceedingly instructive and profitable, and written with great 
terseness and force. The chapter on the character of Jesus, in particular, is in the highest 
degree profitable and instructive. The author is worthy of praise, and his work is worthy 
of study.— From the “ Journal of Debates,” Athens. 

The prolegomena concerning the genuineness, authenticity, inspiration, language, and date 
of the gospels, are instructive, and the brief dissertation concerning the character of Jesus 
Christ is truly worthy to be read, for its important thoughts, criticisms and arguments.— 
From the “ Thrace,” Constantinople. 

While the attention of ali is turned in every other direction than towards religious sub- 
jects, while some regard religion as a human infirmity, and God as a natural necessity, and 
others receive the divine doctrines for no other purpose than for tiveir own worldly advan- 
tage, it is indeed exceedingly comforting to see such excellent books, published without pros- 
pect of gain, and for no other purpose than the enlightenment of the people in respect to Divine 
teaching. We congratulate the worthy author upon the success of this interpretation of the 
Divine Scripture, and we commend it to our subscribers.—From the “ Dawn,” Athens. 


The claims of this work of Mr. Constantine to notice and approval rest 
not so much on its severely critical character, as on its eminently prac- 
tical aim, and its directness in the application of Divine truth. In these 
respects, it is well adapted to the needs of those for whose use it is in- 
tended. A few brief extracts will illustrate this better than any extended 
criticism. On John xi. 35, “Jesus wept.” 


It is worthy of note that Jesus, though superhuman, and able to comfort and heal these 
wounded hearts, yet wept when he saw this beloved family lamenting and bowed down under 
the weight of affliction. Weep thou, then, O afflicted heart, over thy beloved dead, and la- 
ment them, beholding the tears of sympathy flowing from the eyes of the Saviour; but, while 
weeping and lamenting them, be at the same time comforted, remembering that He who wept 
is also the Life beyond the tomb, and the future Resurrection of the dead. Nothing but 
Christianity can pour such balm into the wounds of mourning relatives. 


On John xiv. 12, ‘Greater works than these shall he do.” 


Greater than the miracles; that is, that they would bring the nations of the earth, thathad 
continued for ages in vain imaginations and idolatries, under the powerful and mild sceptre 
of Christ the Saviour. And truly were these words of the Saviour afterwards fulfilled: for 
while He lived upon the earth, very few believed on him; but after his resurrection and the 
coming of the Comforter, Jews and Gentiles, laymen and priests, subjects and sovereigns, 
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rulers and ruled, and men of every rank and age, believed on him through the preaching of 
the disciples; and more than this, they were proud to follow him, and to fulfil the commands 
of him whom they had before reviled and insulted as a deceiver, and to worship him whom 
they had before condemned and crucified as a blasphemer, and in fine to be called by the 
name by which they had before named his disciples in scorn. On the day of Pentecost alone, 
three thousand believed, and were added to the Christian Church. 


On John xii. 6, with reference to Judas’ remonstrance against the 
waste of the precious ointment. 


What a difference of character between the grateful Mary and the grumbling Judas. She 
presented ointment worth three hundred pence to honor her beloved Messiah; he, for thirty 
pieces of silver is contriving how to betray his Master: she bore an alabaster box of very 
precious nard; he bore the purse, in which his own heart was wrapped up; in fine, the act 
of Mary filled the house with a grateful odor; the abominable deed of Judas has filled the 
world with abhorrence and indignation. 


On John xix. 13, with reference to Pilate’s unjust sentence against 
Jesus. 


O, mighty Pilate, what a shameful decision! Wherein dost thou differ now from these 
passionate and unjust rulers of Israel? It is expedient, says Caiaphas, that Jesus should 
perish, rather than that the whole nation of the Jews should suffer. It is expedient, 
thon also sayest, that the innocent Jesus should die, rather than that thou shouldest be 
brought into an embarrassing position before Cesar, whereby it is possible that thy material 
interests might suffer seriously. But be not too unconcerned, O Pilate and Caiaphas, do 
not rely too confidently upon your impious act, because by means of it you have gratified 
your passions, and escaped all possible danger. Yet a little while, and both of you will pay 
dearly for the outrage which ye have committed against divine righteousness, the one a ban- 
ished outcast in Spain, the other besieged in Jerusalem, captured, and at last sold into slavery, 
with the whole nation of the Jews. Learn, then, all ye unjust judges, who abuse your high 
prerogatives, that there is a decree above your will, which always vindicates violated right, 
the will of God. 


On John xiv. 16, the promise of the Comforter, to be with them for- 
ever. 


Happy therefore above all men upon earth is the Christian, who alone has the Son as his 
Advocate in heaven with the Father, and the Holy Spirit as his Advocate on earth forever, 
(It will be remembered that the word translated Comforter in John xiv. 16, and Advocate in 
1 John ii. 1, is the same in the original.) 


We add a few examples of the verbal changes which the author has 
made in substituting more familiar words for the original ones: Luke 
xiv. 51, dgyjoare for éare; John x. 5, &évw for adhotpiv; xi. 38, éorévaFev 
for éveBSptuycaro; verse 44, cdBava for xe(ptat; xii. 37, réoa for tocadra ; 
Xili. 27, xdue taydrepov for notgoov tdytov xiv. 2, roddd olxypara for nova 
nodiat (the word povy, in the Greek of the present day, is commonly con- 
fined to the sense of monastery); xviii. 3, téyva for oxsipay: xxi. 7, 
énévouna for éxevddrny, 

In reference to the distinction, in John xxi. 15-17, between the words 
Gyanay and ¢gtdetv, the au’ hor makes the following criticism : 


The verb éyaway expresses that indescribable feeling, which the pious and grateful heart 
cherishes towards.a virtuous and amiable person; as, for example, towards God and. his chil- 
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dren. The verb ¢:Aciv expresses a feeling of the heart referring rather to a personal relatiou, 
in which respect it is distinguished from the feeling which God requires of man toward him- 
self, and which the Holy Spirit always indicates by the word dyaway. Peter, accordingly, on 
the present occasion, deeply sensible of the guilt of his triple denial, and not daring to pro- 
nounce the word éyaway, makes use of ¢:Actv, which is a more humble word, and yet never- 
theless expresses his deep and sincere personal love to Jesus. 


In common with all who are interested in the revival of a pure Chris- 
tianity among the Greeks, let us earnestly invoke God's blessing on all 
efforts to commend the Scriptures to their attention and perusal; and 
especially at this time, when southeastern Europe is the theatre of a 
bloody conflict which is likely to issue in important consequences to the 
Greek race, and to the progress of our Lord's kingdom in that part of 
the world. A. N. A. 


Ad Clerum: Advices to a Young Preacher. By Joszru Parker, D.D., 
author of “Ecce Deus.” Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1871. 

Conditions of Success in Preaching without Notes. Three Lectures, de- 
livered before the Students of the Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, January 18, 20,27: 1875; with an Appendix. By RicHarp 
8. Storrs, D. D., LL. D., New York. Dodd and Mead. 1875. 


God's Word Through Preaching. The Lyman Beecher Lectures before 
the Theological Department of Yale College. (Fourth Series.) By 
Joun Hatt, D. D. New York: Dodd and Mead, 


The Ministry of the Word. By Wit.1am M. Taytor, D. D., Minister 
of the Broadway Tabernacle, New York City. New York: Anson 
D. F. Randolph and Company. 1876. 


These volumes have been sometime on our table; and it might be too 
late to notice them now but for the fact that books on preaching never 
grow old. 

The title of Dr. Parker's book indicates its character. His Advices to 
a Young Preacher” is a declaration of independence of the ordinary 
forms of speech ; and the “advices” themselves are filled with conceit 
and would-be witty sayings not at all in keeping with the gravity of the 
subjects he discusses. His genius seems to require the stimulus of out- 
ward suggestion. His Ecce Deus owed its existence to the suggestive 
power of Dr. Seeley’s Ecce Homo; and, if we are not mistaken, these 
letters on preaching are a kind of echo of Henry Rogers’ letters on the 
same subject. But they fall very far short of the delicate humor and 
sober wisdom of their originals. Dr. Parker, as is much too often done, 
writes to his young preachers as if he were writing toa simpleton. Dr. 
Storrs gives us an extended and interesting account of his experience 
asapreacher. His lectures were spoken extemporaneously and taken 
down as delivered. They are published from the reporter's notes with 
very little alteration. All the lectures may be read in anevening; and now 
that there is so strong a current in favor of extemporaneous preaching, 
any preacher would do well to know what Dr. Storrs so entertainingly 
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says on the subject. Dr. John Hall’s Yale Lectures are more general 
in their character. They treat not only of preaching, but of the preacher 
and his work generally. Their style is simple, direct, and vigorous. 
They furnish a good example of how a sensible, cultivated man writes 
what he intends to speak, rather than to print. They are largely auto- 
biographic. Dr. Hall takes his hearers into his study and shows them 
how he makes his sermons. He takes them out with him, too, and shows 
them how he does the work of a pastor. We do not know that Dr. 
Taylor's lectures, delivered in the same place, are more valuable or sug- 
gestive; they are not quite so entertaining, but they are more carefully 
prepared, the definitions are more exact, and in point of style they are 
on a higher plane. They are “not a treatise on homiletics, and not a 
ministerial autobiography,” the preface tells us; and yet Dr. Taylor 
gives us many choice bits of his ministerial experience. Drs. Storrs, 
Hall, and Taylor, are each the representative of a class of preachers. 
The first preaches extemporaneously. He professes not to premeditate 
his words, hardly the thoughts and illustrations of his sermons. The 
second writes out his sermons in full, studies them closely, and preaches 
them substantially, but not verbally, as he has written them. The third 
writes fully, and reads closely. Each is highly successful; and each is 
fully persuaded that his method is the very best in the world. This 
does not prove that the methods are equally good. Some men are so 
great as to be comparatively independent of circumstances or methods. 
Samson made a great slaughter with the jawbone of an ass, but this by 
no means proves that a sword would not be a more effective weapon in 
the hands of ordinary men. But the fact that men succeed by different 
methods makes their experience more interesting and valuable. These 
three books of lectures ought to be read together, and cannot be read 
without profit. 


Why Four Gospels? or, the Gospel for all the World. A manual designed 
to aid Christians in the study of the Scriptures, and to a better un- 
derstanding of the Gospels. By D.S. Gregory, D. D. New York: 
Sheldon and Company. 1877. Duodecimo, pp. 348. 


The theory of the author is that the Gospels were written to commend 
Jesus Christ to the world as the expected Deliverer—the Synoptic Gos- 
pels being addressed to spiritual men, and the Gospel of John to the 
Church. Matthew addresses the Jew, Mark the Roman, Luke the 
Greek, and John the Christian. But these classes are representative 
classes. In all ages the Jewish, Roman and Greek natures, make up the 
world of unregenerated men, while true Christian nature likewise re- 
mains unchanged. The Gospels appeal now, as then, to the instincts 
which lead men to bow to authority, power, reason and spirituality. 

This theory is wrought out with great ability. The writer has evi- 
dently studied the Gospels with care and thoroughness, and his 
work is an interesting and valuable contribution to the exegesis of the 
New Testament. That his theory will not be universally accepted it is 
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needless to say. It may be seriously questioned whether any part of 
the New Testament was written primarily for unspiritual men. But if 
the theory were far more open to criticism than it is, the work of so 
learned and reverent spirit could not be studied without profit. 


The Symbolic Parables of the Church, the World and the Anti-Christ. 
Being the separate predictions of the Apocalypse, viewed in their re- 
lation to the general truths of Scripture. Edinburgh: T. and T. 


Clark. Duodecimo, pp. 301. For sale in this country by Scribner, 
Welford, and Armstrong. New York. 


An attempt to interpret the Book of Revelation on the principle that 
this last book of Holy Writ is meant for all Christians, that its key is in 
the Bible, and not in the details of secular history, and that an intimate 
knowledge of other Scripture and the teaching of the Holy Spirit are alone 
necessary to give an insight into its spiritual mysteries. Whether the ap- 
plication of this principle in this little treatise be correct or not, there 
can be little doubt of the truth of the principle. The blessing specially 
promised to those who hear and read the words of this prophecy is not 
restricted to profound students of profane history. 


The Old Bible and the New Science. An Essay and Four Lectures de- 
livered before the New York Baptist Minister's Conference. By J. 
RB. Tuomas, D. D., Pastor of the First Baptist Church in Pierrepont 
Street, Brooklyn. Daniel C. Potter. Duodecimo, pp. 224. 


Dr. Thomas is one of the few men who have the gift of discussing 
science and religion in a profitable way. A love for scientific studies, 
an unusual acquaintance with scientific facts, an aptitude for metaphysi- 
cal questions, a quick fancy, and an attractive style fit him for the work 
he has here undertaken. His essay and lectures are on the following 
subjects: “ Evolution or Special Creation —Which?" ‘Can Science 
give us a new Bible?” “Ancient Hints of Modern Discoveries.” 
“ Science and Providence.” ‘ The Plan of Redemption from a Scientific 
Standpoint.” The book will be of value to all Christians who feel an 
interest in the scientific questions of the day. 


Outlines of Biblical Psychology. By J. T. Brox, D. D., Prof. Ord. 
Theol., Tibingen. Translated from the third enlarged and cor- 
rected German edition, 1877. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 1877. 
A special edition for use in this country imported by Scribner, 
Welford, and Armstrong. New York: Price two dollars. 


This is an honest and reverent but not successful and satisfactory 
effort to draw from holy Scripture a psychology. The author proceeds 
upon @ false view of the relation of Scripture to science, and is thus at 
times led into the fantastic and puerile, both in the interpretation and 
application of passages, and in the shaping of his theory. 

















INDEX. 


Ancient Attica and Athens, 215; territorial 
extent of Greece, 215; of Attica, 216; 
Atiica really greater than the great em- 
pires, 216; still a living power, 217; physi- 
cal characteristics, 218; influence on the 
character of the inhabitants, 220; physical 
peculiarities of Athens, 220; adjacent coun- 
try, 221; the Acropolis, 222; hill of Mus- 
aeus, 222; the Pynx, 223; the Areopagus, 
223; the Ilissus, 224; Academy of Plato, 
225; Marathon and Salamis, 225; the an- 
cient walls of Athens, 226; buildings, 226 ; 
heatre of Bacchus, 227; Monument of 
Lysicrates, 227; Temple of Theseus, 227; 
the Agora, 228; the Propylaea, 229; the 
Parthenon, 229; other structures, 230; 
position and influence of Athens, 231; 
language, 232. 

Atonement, Dale on the, 123. 


Baptism and Remission, 296: terms defined, 
296; meaning of «is, 296; related preposi- 
tions, 296; definite meanings to Greek pre- 
positions, 297: not always translatable by 
a uniform English equivalent, 297 ; objec- 
tions to the definition “on account of,” 302 ; 
from the word itself, 302; from the con- 
text, 303; the dogmatic objection, 304; dif- 
ference between the Baptists and the 
Campbellites, 305; relation between bap- 
tism and remission, 307; Scripture tes- 
timony as to baptism and remission, 308; 
impression produced by the Scripture 
testimony, 311; Scripture does not teach 
baptismal regeneration, 312; some teach- 
ings of Scripture alleged to be incon- 
sistent with the obvious teaching as to 
remission and baptism, 312; 1 Cor. i. 10- 
17, 812; the frequent omission of baptism 





in the teaching of Christ and his apostles, 
313; thedoctrinal statements of Christ and 
his apostles concerning forgiveness and jus- 
tification, 313; the teachings of the New 
Testament as to the nature and design of 
baptism formulated, 315 ; baptism is a sym- 
bol, 315; an expression of faith in Christ 
315; a representative act of obedience, 316; 
an act of self-identification with Christ, 
316; a vow of allegiance to the Trinity, 
316; it separates the believer from the 
world, 317; secares the Divine assurance 
of pardon and eternal life, 317; consum- 
mates the union of the soul with Christ, 
317; incorporates the believer into the 
church, 317; definition of the relation or 
baptism and remission, 318; place of bap- 
tism in the economy of salvation, 319; bap- 
tism is what it is by Divine appointment, 321. 


Baptism and Remission, 476; passages that 


seem to affirm a connection between bap- 
tism and remission, 476; passages that af- 
firm the remission of sin without baptism, 
476; misinterpretation of both classes of 
these passages, 477; the symbolical sense, 
478; illustrated by the law respecting 
lepers, 478; by the record of the leper 
cleansed by Christ, 479; the Levitical law 
prescribing the manner of cleansing a 
house, 479; the same idea applied to wash- 
ing away sin, 480; ritual language, 481; 
baptism not essential to remission, 481 ; 
the relation of baptism to remission, 482; 
baptism symbolizes the burial and resurrec- 
tion of Christ, 482; the symbolical lan- 
guage used in regard to the communion 
admitted by all evangelical denominations, 
483 ; the doctrine that baptism is essential 
to salvation in the case of those to whom 
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the gospel has been made known, 483; 
the dogma of baptismal regeneration really 
included in this theory, 484; the doctrine 
that baptism is a test of the genuineness of 
professed repentance, 484; the status of 
unbaptized penitent believers, 485; Dr. 
Hackett claimed as sustaining the Camp- 
bellite view, 485; baptism symbolizes the 
essential doctrines of the Christian religion, 
486; the claim that baptism is the only 
bridge over the chasm between the penitent 
believer and the favor of God, 487; the 
true theory possible only from the Baptist 
point of view, 489. 

Baptist Doctrine and the Pulpit, 85; there 
are doctrines distinctively Baptist, 85; Bap- 
tist churches the peculiar product of Bap- 
tist principles, 86; the truth of these doc- 
trines requires that they should be known 
and taught, 87; the inexorable demands of 
loyalty to truth, 83; the presentation of 
our doctrines is required by the express 
command of our Divine Lord, 89; the au- 
thority of truthfulness and of express com- 
mand not identical, 90; Baptist doctrines 
should be propagated for the sake of the 
results, 93; these doctrines are needed 
in order to exhibit the harmony of the gos- 
pel, and so commend the gospel as a con- 
sistent scheme, 93; the difference between 
the views of Baptists and those of Pedo- 
baptists a radical one, 94; the propagation 
of the Baptist faith necessary for the sake 
of Baptist practice, and so for the sake of 
all the results consequent upon that prac- 
tice, 95; the pulpit presentation of Baptist 
doctrine demanded by existing circum- 
stances, 99; a very general interest is felt 
in questions with which our principles 
have to do, 99; there is much ignorance as 
to what our doctines are, 100; the extent 
and energy of the opposition to our princi- 
ples, 100. 

Baptist History, Lectures on, 384. 

Baptist Succession, 409; differing opinions, 
409; the grounds on which succession may 
be claimed, 410; apostolic authority, 410; 
presumptive argument, 410; the nature of 
the Apostolic church, 411; the promise of 
Christ, 411; the simplicity of Baptist 
church organization, 412; the uninter- 
rupted operation of the spiritual forces, 
412; the shown prevalence of Baptist prin- 
ciples throughout the centuries, 413; the 
importance of succession, 414. 

Barrows on the Development of Baptist Prin- 
ciples in Rhode Island, 382. 


Bible Lands, 381. 

Book of Psalms, Commentary on the, 128, 
Broadus on the History of Preaching, 128. 
Bruce on the Humiliation of Christ, 125. 


Chambers on the Psalter, 380. 

Chronology of the Gospels, 193 ; the Gospels 
studied comparatively at a very early date, 
194 ; various harmonies of the Gospels, 194; 
the study beset with many difficulties, 194; 
what data are furnished by the Evangelists, 
195; the three chronological schemes that 
have been adopted, 196; the Bi-paschal, 
196; the arguments in its favor, 198; evi- 
dence against it, 200; the Tri-paschal 
scheme, 200; founded on John v. 1, 200; 
this feast claimed to be the Pentecost, 201; 
the Feast of Tabernacles, 202; of Dedica- 
tion, 203; of Atonement, 204; of Purim, 
204 ; the Tri-paschal theory unsatisfactory, 
208; the Quadripaschal scheme, 208; true 
reading of John v. 1, 208; the true render- 
ing, 209; siderations in favor of this scheme, 
210; objection to this scheme, 211; the 
choice lies between the Tri-paschal and the 
Quadripaschal, 212; the evidence pretty 
evenly balanced, 213; but on the whole it 
favors the Quadripaschal, 213; difficulties 
attend any theory, 213. 

Colby on Restriction of the Lord’s Supper, 
381. 

Comparative Religion, 45; the four great 
phases of religious thought, 45; their rela- 
tions, 46; What is Brahminism, 47; mono- 
theistic, 47; degenerating into pantheism 
and polytheism, 48; Budhism, 49; a relapse 
from Brahminism, 49; its morality, 49; 
Budhism an impossible system of self-salva- 
tion, 50; Mohammedanism, 50; its two ideas, 
50; all other Christian doctrines rejected, 
50; Christianity, 51; two views, 51; ob- 
jection to the first, 52; Christianity an 
original dynamic economy, 53 ; its first dis- 
tinctive feature provision for pardon, 54; 
the second, the new birth, 55 ; the third dis- 
tinctive feature, its revelations of the 
world to come, 57; nature of its provisions 
for the future, 58. 

Cyprian, 385; character and position before 
he became a Christian, 385; his conversion, 
886; the character of his piety, 386: is 
made bishop of Carthage, 387; the place of 
Carthage in history, 387; the Decian per- 
secution, 388; effects upon Christians, 389 ; 
retreat of Cyprian, 390; treatment of the 
lapsed, 391; special opponents, 392; let- 
ters, 893; return to Carthage, 394 ; treatise 
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on the Lapsed, 394; on the Unity of the 
Church, 395; theory of the Episcopacy, 
395; power of the bishops, 396 ; relation of 
the bishops to one another, 397; Cyprianic 
doctrine of unity differs from the Papal, 
898; disciplinary power of the church, 399 ; 
treatment of heretics and schismatics, 400; 
relation of the bishop of Rome to his breth- 
ren, 400; plague at Carthage, 401; bap- 
tism of infants, 402 ; sprinkling, 403; per- 
secution under Valerian, 404; death of 
Cyprian, 405; influence of Cyprian, 406 ; 
his teachings, 407; character as a writer, 
407. 





Dale on Baptism, 175; influence of examina- 
tion of Barrigw, 176; Dr. Dale's theory brand 
new, 176; approved by competent judges 
among all the Pedobaptist denominations, 
176; his first proposition, 177; reasons 
which probably induced Dr. Dale to begin 
with this proposition, 178; meaning of the 
first assertion, 179; the second proposition 
irrelevant to the question in hand, 184; 
the third proposition, 184; the various 
points in this proposition examined, 185; 
the whole truth not told in them, 186; an 
instance of confusion of ideas, 187; the 
claim that Bawrige expresses a condition to 
be effected untenable from the form of the 
word and the nature of the thing, 188; this 
stronghold surrendered, 188; if it is re- 
tained the act of baptism is entirely ex- 
cluded, 188; the fourth proposition ex- 
amined, 189; new Dale process with debts, 
191. 

Dale on the Atonement, 123 

Delivery and Development of Christian Doc. 
trine, 128. 

Doctrinal Contents of Christ’s Teaching in the 
Synoptical Gospels, 1; the kingdom of 
heaven the central subject of Christ's 
preaching, 1; the fandameatal qualities, 2 , 
the kingdom a kingdom of holiness, 3; a spir- 
itual kingdom, 3; the law of the kingdom 
summed up in the two great commandments, 
4, Christ completes and spiritualizes the Old 
Testament law not in its general principles, 
but in their special applications, 4; some of 
the laws in the Sermon on the Mount apply, 
from their very nature, only to the rela- 
tions between members of the kingdom, and 
not between the kingdom and the world, 5; 
some of them apply to Christians in their 
personal relations to men, 6; some of the 
laws universal and all embracing, 6; the 
law an inculcation of principles and not the 





imposition of rules, 6; more free, and at 
the same time more strict, than the Jewish 
law, 7; the place of motives in Christian 
actions, 7; the law of the kingdom posi- 
tive, and not merely negative, 8; Christ 
the embodiment of the law, 8; the offi- 
cial duties incumbent on the members of 
the kingdom, 8; the character aimed at not 
fully realized at once, 8; the official du- 
ties arise from the twofold relation of mem- 
bers to the kingdom of heaven and to the 
world, 9; baptism instituted as the method 
of a Christian profession, 10; Christians 
commanded to extend Christ’s kingdom, 10; 
the privileges of the kingdom, 11; there 
are blessings in this life, 11; blessings in 
the future world, 14; meaning of eternal 
life, 14; the mode and conditions of en- 
trance into the kingdom, 15; the new life 
must begin with a radical change, 15; 
Christ’s teaching based on the assumption 
of the universal sinfulness inherent in hu- 
man nature, 17; the agency of Satan in 
this matter, 17; the nature and place of 
repentance, 17; forgiveness secured by the 
atonement, 18; received by faith, 19; the 
objects and character of faith correspond to 
the benefits to be obtained, 20; the neces- 
sity of Divine grace, 20; the relations of 
Christ to his kingdom, 20 ; throughout his 
teachings he assumes his divinity, 22; his 
teaching practical, 23; and doctrinal, 23. 


Ethical Prolegomena, 257; discriminations 
and definitions, 257; the essence of moral 
law obligation, 258; relation of the 
idea of right, 258; conditions and pre- 
requisites to the idea of obligation, 259; 
first, the idea of freedom, 259; second, a 
sensibility, 259; third, the conception of 
an end, 260; the nature of moral action, 
260; place of the moral quality, 260; 
the true end of our being, 261; different 
kinds of ends, 262 ; inquiries of speculative 
reason, 262; transcendental ethics, 262 ; 
different theories of ethical writers as to the 
foundation of virtue, 263; one makes the 
idea of the good the basis of morality, 263; 
this separates into two schools, 268; the de- 
sire of one’s own happiness, 264; the defects 
of this theory, 264; the good of sentient be- 
ing, 266; much truth in this theory, 267; psy- 
chological objections, 267 ; theological ob- 
jections, 268 ; theories which find the basis 
of obligation in some standard of right or 
law, 269; that which makes “the right’’ 
the moral idea, 269; defects of this view, 
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269 ; the theory that the ground of obliga- 
tion is the will of God, 270; the third 
theory grounds morality in relations, 
or some perception of relations, ab- 
stract or personal, 270; defects of this 
view, 271; the only correct theory, the 
ground of all moral law is the nature of 
God, 271; defined and explained, 272; rea- 
sons for this view, 273; its advantages, 
273, 


George Fox and the Early Friends, 433; the 
religious condition of England, 433; the 
Anglicans, the Genevans, the Independents, 
434; the Anti-pedobaptists, 435; the Gene- 
ral and Particular Baptists, 436; the Bap- 
tist theory of the constitution of the church 
adopted by the Friends, 437; the doctrine 
regarding war, 437; dress, 437; resistance 
to forms, 438; the ordinances, 438; the 
name of Quaker, 439; the disuse of sing- 
ing, 439; the controversies on the subject 
of church music, 441; immediate inspira- 
tion and guidance of the Spirit, 442; ex- 
travagances, 444; preaching by women, 
444; history of George Fox, 445; charac- 
ter, 446; leadership, 447 ; itinerant preach- 
ing among the early Friends, 447; the 
support of the ministry, 448; morals of the 
Friends, 449; alleged disturbances of pub. 
lic worship, 450; the golden age of Quaker- 
ism, 451; decline, 452; Hicksite secession, 
452; Macauly’s description of Fox, 453. 

Gnostic Heresies of the First and Second Cen- 
turies, 126. 


History of Preaching, 128. 
Humiliation of Christ. in its Physical, Ethical 
and Official Aspects, 125. 


Is the World Growing Better, 275; motives 
which have induced a despondent view of 
the course and tendencies of the world, 
276; influence of vice in checking the 
propagation of the race, 277; opposite in- 
fluence of Christianity, 278; influence of 
Christian colonies, 278; the question of 
central and eastern Asia, 279; the lessons 
of the last century, 280; the Christian in- 
fluences at work in China and Japan, 280; 
no Pagan land untouched by Christianity, 
281; the moral character of Christendom, 
282; difficulties in the discussion of this 
subject, 282 ; necessity of discrimination 
between the apparent and the real, 282; 
decided instances of change for the better, 
282; deception of religious polemics, 283; 





the immutability of the Romish Church, 
283; in what sense true, 284; Protestant 
mistakes, 285; the old Catholic movement, 
286; the modern missionary enterprise, 
286; its scientific and literary influence, 
287; acknowledgment of the indebtedness 
of science to missions by eminent men, 288 ; 
political influence of missionaries, 289 ; in- 
fluences of Christianity on slavery, 290; 
what remains will be accomplished by a 
natural growth, 290; Christian sects sup- 
plementary to each other, 291; illustra- 
tions, 292; Conclusion and summary, 294. 


Lectures on the History of Preaching, 128. 


Mansel on Gnosticism, 126. 

McLeod, Norman, Life of, 60; the merit of a 
biography sometimes outlasts anything its 
subject produced, 60; birth and childhood 
of Dr. McLeod, 61 ; life in the Highlands, 62 ; 
college life, 63; theological course, 63; life 
at Weimar, 64; ordained as minister of Lou- 
don in Ayrshire, 65; his reception by the 
parish, 65; disruption of the Church of Scot- 
land, 66; doctrines of the church, 66; the 
Scottish Reformation, 67; Chalmer’searlier 
preaching, 67; parties in the kirk, 68; 
Chalmer’s position in regard to the connec- 
tion of church and state, 69; his subse- 
quent course, 70; secession from the state 
church, 72; McLeod remains with the state 
church, 72; his doctrinal views, 73; be- 
comes a leader in the establishment, 74; 
his earnest efforts, 74; removes to Dal- 
keith, 74; removes to the Barony Church, 
Glasgow, 75; difficulties and opposition, 
76; his death, 77; personal characteristics, 
77; his inner conflicts, 78 ; his final theory 
of life, 79; his work as a pastor, 80; his 
theological speculations, 81; adherence to 
the central truths of Christianity, 83. 


Modern Evolution Theories, 24; reconstruc- 
tion of psychology, of logic and metaphysi- 
cal analysis demanded by evolutionists, 24; 
Spencer’s definition of life, 26; admitted 
imperfections of this definition, 27; the 
theories of Kant, Fichte and Schelling, 28; 
of Erastus Darwin, 29 ; Oken, 28 ; Lamark, 
29; Darwin’s admission of the theoretical 
character of his suggestion, 30; outline of 
Darwin's argument, 31; four objections, 
81; the rejection of Darwin's theory by 
eminent geologists, 32; its reception by 
the younger naturalists, 33; Darwin's fun- 
damental suggestion examined, 33; draw- 
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backs in the applications of the Darwinean 
theory, 35; two considerations affecting the 
descent of man, 36; the German evolution- 
ists, 37; the truth and the falsehood in the 
evolution theories, 41 ; relation to the mate- 
rialistic and idealistic theories respectively, 
41; bearing on the history of philosophy, 42; 
metaphysival axioms as satisfying as mathe- 
matical, 43; the absurdity of eternal gene- 
ration, 48; of spontaneous generation, 43; 
the question of revelation, 148; are the He- 
brew Scriptures a revelation, 149; exegesis 
of the first chapter of G is, 151; objec- 
tions to some current interpretations, 152 ; 
Huxley and Tyndall, 152; method of rea- 
soning adopted by Dr. Draper, 153; the 
reply, 154; imaginary discussion between 
a disciple of Lucretius and Bishop Butler, 
154; unsoundness of Darwin’s reasoning 
recognized by Tyndall, 155; the progress 
of evolution since Darwin, 155; the prayer 
test, 156; Huxley on Des Cartes, 157; 
Huxley’s departure from Des Cartes, 158; 
departure from logic, 159; Huxley’s three 
lectures in New York, 160; weak points in 
these lectures, 161; defects in the argu- 
ment, 162; the argument of Chancellor 
Winchell, 163; of Prof. Gray, 163; sum- 
mary review of the entire history of evolu- 
tion, 164. 

Mohammed and his Religion, 322; place and 
time of Mohammed's birth, 322; his early 
religious experience, 323; his first divine 
revelation, 324; Mohammed not an impostor, 
325; self-deceived, 325; begins to preach, 326; 
demand for miracles, 327; his journey to 
the seventh heaven, 328; converts to Islam- 
ism, 329; flight, 330; heads an army, 330; 
the war of the ditch, 331; proclaimed king, 
331; storms a city of the Jews, 331; is poi- 
soned, 331; captures Mecca, 332; becomes 
virtually sovereign of Arabia, 332; dies, 
333; personal traits, 333; mental charac- 
teristics, 333; the Koran, 334; doctrines 
taught, 334; duties inculcated, 335; influ. 
ence and extent of Mohammedanism, 336. 





Nisbet on the Resurrection, 382. 


Perowne’s Commentary on the Psalms, 126. 

Philosophy without Assumptions, 454; the 
signs of a change in the realms of science, 
454; the probable views of the twentieth 
century philosophers, 455; the weak and 
strong points in Mr. Kirkman’s treatise, 
455 ; the manner of his working, 456; the 
fundamental question, 456; discussed, 457 ; 


the three compartments of consciousness, 

458; Humes’ essay on “ The Idea of Neces- 

sary Connection” examined, 459; force, 

460; the doctrine of J. 8. Mill controverted, 

461; matter, 462; idealism and material- 

ism, 462 ; inconsistencies of scientific teach- 

ers, 463; Tyndall’s definitions, 464; Kant, 

466; defects of Mr. Kirkman’s view, 466; 
the will and Mr. Spencer, 469, Mr. John 
Stuart Mill, 471; estimate of the book, 474. 

Plato's Best Thoughts, 378. 

Present Aspects of the Disestablishment Move- 
ment in England, 166; the theory of the 
state-church system in England, 166; 
Hooker's statement, 167; correctness of 
this view, 167; difference between the 
conception and the reality, 168 ; division 
of the English people, 169; discontent 
of the Nonconformists, 169; the objects 
of the Nonconformists not toleration, but 
religious equality, 169; reasons urged, 170; 
efforts for church reform, 171; the dises- 
tablishing movement opposed as reactionary 
and retrogressive, 172; the advantage of 
this ground, 172; the magnitude of the 
task of disestablishment, 173; reasons for 
expecting success, 173. 


Rainy on the Delivery and Development of 
Christian Doctrine, 128. 

Restriction of the Lord’s Supper, 381. 

Resurrection of the Body, 382. 

Rhode Island, The Development of Baptist 
Principles in, 382. 


Samuel, Books of, 379. 

Scope of effective Sunday-school Instruction, 
490 ; the propriety of restriction as to the 
portions of Scripture studies in Sunday- 
schools, 490 ; principles of selection, 492; 
the life of Christ holds the first place, 493; 
should be thoroughly studied, 494; the 
Acts, 494; the historical portions of the 
Old Testament, 495; objections, 497. 

Sophocles, His Life and Teaching, 102; the 
result of the comparative methods of study, 
102; the relation of religion to Greek life, 
104; all Athenian art ministered to it, 104; 
the character of the Attic tragedy, 105; the 
character and training of Sophocles, 106; 
his first appearance as a tragic poet, 107 ; his 
triumph, 107; his personal relations to Aes- 
chylus, 108; his artistic relations, 109 ; the 
tragedies of which Sophocles is the author, 
110; their fundamental religious conception 
the insufficiency of man in himself, 110; this 
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111; and the acknowledgment of divine 
law, 112; the mystery of human suffering, 
112; destiny in its relation to the will, 112: 
judicial blindness, 113 ; the consequences of 
sin extend to posterity, 114; the influence 
of sorrow in the sufferings of the innocent, 
116; the conception of Oedipus and its 
moral lessons, 119; the Coloneus, 120; the 
story of Sophocles’ last days as told by 
Plutarch and Cicero, 122. 

Speaker’s commentary, 380. 


The Mendicant Orders, 233; St. Francis and 
St. Dominic, 233 ; character and position of 
monasteries after the seventh century, 233 ; 
manifestation of spiritual rebellion in the 
thirteenth century, 234; impotence of the 
existing monasticism, 235; the friars, 236: 
Innocent III, 236; questions of policy sub- 
mitted to him, 236; supernatural vision, 
237; Brother Francis, 238; his early life, 
238 ; his first religious activities, 23% ; his 
consecration, 239 ; his disciples, 240 ;. rules 
of the new order, 241; the Pope’s action, 
241 ; companion order of nuns, 242; order 
of Penitents, 242; Francis as a preacher, 
243; stigmatization, 244; fact or fiction? 
245; his death, 246; Francis and Dominic 
compared, 247; birth and early life of 
Dominic, 248; Dominic and the Inquisi- 
tion, 248; forms a fraternity of preachers, 
249; the rosary, 250; growth of the two 
orders, 251; changes, 252; modifications 
and mitigations, 253 ; present condition and 
number of the two orders, 255; lessons, 256- 

The Relation of the Free State to Education, 
$37; material magnitude of the subject, 
337; the whole question destined to have a 
thorough reconsideration, 338; the ad- 
vances hitherto made in knowledge largely 
owing to government aid, 338; duty of a 
free state to legislate for the education of 
its children, 340; illustrated by history, 
840; result of the neglect of this duty in 
England, 340; contrasted with Scotland, 
341; the position early taken by the 
United States, 342 ; education a necessity 
of self-preservation in a free state, 342 ; 
state education must be supported by gen- 
eral and equitable taxation, 342; education 
must be general, 343; ought the Bible to 
be retained in the schools, 344; the 
public school not a Sunday-school, 345; 
can the state provide for the higher edu- 
cation, 846; may be cherished by wise 
legislation, 349; by the exemption from 

taxation of property devoted to educational 











uses, 349; the state must not surrender all 


control of such property, 350; protest 
against making property the basis of the 


state, 350. 

The Song of God, 352; the author, 352; aim 
of the poem, 353; creation of the fixed 
stars, 353; the creation images God, 354; 
the angels, 355; the ranks of angels and 
their Prince, 356; the universe interpreted 
to them, 356 ; soliloquy of Prince, 357; the 
character and cause of Satan, 359 ; creation 
of man, 359; Adam tempted resists the 
temptation, 360; Eve created, 360; the 
plot against Eve, 360; its success, 363; 
fall of Adam, 364; ufter history, 364; the 
suffering of Christ, 365; dialogue among 
the fallen angels, 366; the efforts of Satan 
after the ascension of Christ, 368; the rise 
of the Man of Sin, 368; his success, 369 ; 
the coming of Christ in glory, 370; Satan 
is bound, and the millennium appears, 371 ; 
at its close Satan revisits the earth, 371; 
the day of judgment, 371; the universe 
melts, 372; a new creation, 372; the Holy 
Land, 373; the final state of Satan, 374; 
comment on the poem, 375; not consistent 
in its literalism, 375; misinterpretation of 
Scripture, 376. 

Thomas Miinzer, 129; political hopes ex- 
cited at the Reformation, 130; these hopes 
disappointed, 130; revived by Luther, 
130; but received no sympathy from Lu- 
ther, 131; Miinzer becomes the leader in 
the peasant war, 131; birth and early 
years, 132; positions held by him in his 
youth and manhood, 132 ; becomes preach- 
er at Zwickau, 133; correspondence with 
Luther, 133 ; Miinzer’s associates, 134; the 
Zwickau prophets, 184; Miinzer goes to 
Prague, 135; the Zwickau prophets to 
Wittenburg, 1386; Melancthon and Luther 
oppose them, 137; Miinzer goes to Alstedt, 
138; prepares a liturgy, 138; Luther and 
Miinzer in conflict, 139; Miinzer’s popu- 
larity as a preacher, 139; publishes two 
important tracts, 139; their teaching, 140; 
closes his ministry in Alstedt, 140; goes 
into Southern Germany, 141; publishes a 
tract denouncing Luther, 141; goes to Ba- 
sel, 142; to Griessen, 142; to Muhlhausen, 
143 ; is elected chief pastor and president 
of the council, 143; heads the peasants in 
their uprising, 144; battle of Frankenha1- 
sen, 145; defeat of the peasants, 145; cap- 
ture and execution of Miinzer, 146. 

Time of the Second Advent, 416; pre-millen- 

arian view, 416; post-millenarian, 417 ; 
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very forcible arguments in favor of both 
theories, 417; at the visible return of Christ 
the earth will be either renovated or de- 
stroyed by fire, 417; the motive of the 
Lord’s delay in coming, 418; in the Reve- 
lation the change in the heavens and earth 
follows the millennium, 419; generally be- 
lieved that the Jews are to be converted, 
419; pre-millenarian interpretation com- 
pels a future re-possession of Palestine by 
the Jews, 421; this theory denies that 
Christ has yet taken his kingdom, 421 ; the 
Scriptures teach that Christ has already 
taken his throne, 422; millenarian theory 
teaches two resurrections, 424; the New 
Testament, unless it may be in the Revela- 
tion, gives no ground for this belief, 424, 
the passage in Revelation xx examined, 425; 


Index. 
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these resurrections spiritual, 426; the pre- 
millenial advent of Christ argued from the 
Biblical representations of the character of 
the world and church at the time of Christ's 
coming, 427; the argument from the ex- 
pectant attitude of the apostles and the 
early Christians, 428 ; different theories on 
this subject, 429; the changes which the 
apostles expected to precede the coming of 
Christ, 429 ; two ways of accounting for 
the language of the apostles, 430; Dr. 
Hackett’s and John Kerr's beautiful pre- 
sentation of the feelings of the early Chris- 
tians, 431 ; pre-millenarians exhorted, 432. 


Van Lennep on Bible Lands, 381. 


Williams’ Lectures on Baptist History, 384. 











